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Lhevinne 


NOW TOURING THROUGHOUT EUROPE, APPEARING IN RECITAL AND AS 
SOLOIST WITH THE LEADING SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS. THE DISTINGUISHED 
PIANIST WILL RETURN FOR AN EXTENSIVE TOUR OF AMERICA NEXT SEASON. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN |ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Voice. Expert—Coach—Repertoire ART OF SINGING 
Ch Concert and School Positions Secured 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street | 172 West 79th Street. New York 
MRS. BABCOCK New York City | Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 
Carnegie Hall, New York Season 1926-27 began Tuesday, Sept. 7th 
lé 634 Circle All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ART OF SINGING 


VOICE SPECIALIST WALTER L. BOGERT 
ber 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


| HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts— Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 


Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 


Italian and French Opera Men American | METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS | 
j Eu e 192¢ Hotel Marit Milan Aca ony OF SIRCING = 114 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn 
t an Representative: GERTRUDI CLARKE ct A N.Y Tel. 4345 Cathedral 
imremont c . > atnec al 
Weet 90th St.. N. Y Schuyler 4026 | 
| | 
’ ‘URT SCHOOI THE BOICE STUDIO 
Mi 13 R > VOL, ( il ID ) H. ( ASEL( TTI Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
ght-Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog Studio; Chickering Hall, 7¢ 
Normal Course ' Public and Private | Voice Treacner ann Orrera Coacu Telephone: Plaza 2690 
Music, Special coaching for church trials. | (Twenty years of successful teaching in NewYork) Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place s ae Anecies, California Auditions by appointment 


ROSS DAVID 
OAL SSUES |MME. MINNA KAUFMANN FRANCIS ROGERS 





|LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
} ART OF SINGING 

} 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

| Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


Instruction: Lehmann Method CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
Phone: Cis (Formerly of New York) OF SINGING 
. M oF ner mee Fitts irgh, Pa | Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing | 
irtal ecy 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 


| 
| 
“ ‘ } treet ew y k City : y 

Pog oP New York oly .| HENRIETTE MICHELSON Be 
. PIANIST AND TEACHER FRANCES FOSTER 
| Exponent ano Pupit or Marriay VOCAL TEACHER and COACH 
Addres 149 East 6lst Street, New York Dividing time between 
MICHEL SCIAPIRO Kegent- 2357 


I ‘ > 


New York anp Hatrirax, N, S., Canaba 
\ ite leache 
OTAKAR SEVCIK _ 
t { Street, New York Cit ° 
Telephone 9002 Trafalga BENNO KANTROWITZ CERES Bre soled 

ret rend tm ethisi teg IMR. FRANCIS STUART 


leacher of Piano and Theory TEACHER OF SINGING 
CARI M he yh | )] UR {14 Broadway Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
STUDIOS 4270 Ft. Washington Ave “Being in full possession of my method of 
PEACHER OF PIANO New York singing, he has the ability to form great artists 
" serneabnd ri Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 Wadsworth 3303} Francesco Lamperti. ; 
et “ a rae | 7 Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 
‘ hal roe cache 
607-608 Carnegie Ha New York 
Studi 8 Alexander A ve York 


| WARD-STEPHENS | 
Litter LeumMann ideas of Vocal Techni | MME. ANITA RIO 


MARION TALLEY, Taught By 


, ’ : | Studio: 680 Madison Ave., New York | SOPRANO 
» \I \ \TORI \\ rl \BH | ’ Puesda Wednesda Thursday afternoons | Vacancies for a Few Purils 
\ we SPECIALI 360 West nd Street, New York 
Phone Chelsea 9204 
M " an © Iho Bu 
| wid Ne York rel. I 634 
HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
| eaching at Cr s Institute, Philadelphiz | : . “7, 
PURDON ROBINSON et ee phi, | MME. EMMA RODERICK 
Available New York studio two days weekly | ( -R OF SINGING 
ee VOU W. 72d St., New York lel, Endicott 8178 | TEACHE 
ker with Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis tor | 317 West 83rd Street New York, N. ¥ 
many year - a ea at 
leache f Riccagpo Martin, Luca Borra, Bianca } Telephone Endicott 68 
sonova, Reep Mitcer, Cecitia Lorrus and many | | 
t I Autho t “Song oecrets the i | 
portance of Vocal Dingnos .| ERNEST CARTER | 
ja Huneker aid Mr Kobi words | 
rn ler | COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR | 
u St New Yor Prat ar 3651] 7 =o =e 
”" [115 East 69th Street New York City] WILLIAM THORNER 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
| Address 209 West 79th Street, New York Cit 
\LICE LAWRENCE WARD | 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg 


i 1425 Broadway, New| . “T . . e 
Metrupolitan Oper, suvivanis 2634, 227 Elwood avee| GRACE HOFHEIMER 
:' eae See wane CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 COMPOSER, eit ate on VIOLINIST, 
? , NS ( 0 
-~ » ‘ OVS 
OPHIA CEH \NOVSKA Z aii 2h ae Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION a First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
Professor, Petrograd Conservatory few vacancies for string and wind instruments 
Laureate, Geneva Conservatory . 303 Carnegie Hall 
| 
West 86th St., New York lel. Schuyler 6444] PHILIPP MI PELL | Felephone: 1350 Circle 


VIOLINIS1 
PEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
A 


RTiSTS 


WILDERM ANN INSTI rUTE of Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. \Y 





kT elephone Col ib 1371 . a . , e-Ay — 
MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS Telephon manus \LBERT VON DOENHOFF 
Mary Wildermann, Leschetizky) — : PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
Las Sele, Coens Seeene aru 51 West 102d Street, New York 
; ows ’ bene 5 1 ecinoas a . on Phone: Riverside 0366 
d.ploma tihcate ) ‘ +h 
anon mY. and St. Georee, 5. 1.) PAUL EISLER 


Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Vorce TraAIninG, COACHING, ReperTorrt ees 
Studio ] Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, N. \Y 
CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Expone 


FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 





Carnegie Hall Studios, 8 New York City! ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
| ae eat ti Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 
SCHOOL OF SINGING Schuyler 4140 Courses arranged to suit indi 

Studio: 336 West 89th Street vidual requirements 


Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 


Phone: 10167 Schuyler " 
: Telephone; Edgecombe 6250 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOI | 
fEACHER OF SINGING 

466 West 153rd Street, New York City | 
~ |WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY | Specialist in Sight Singing CARL FIQUE 





| Piano 
. . . . o ~Y ac or Met. Opera Co.) ‘ 
TEACHER OF SINGING | (Formerly Teacher for } i -ATHERINE NOACK-FIOUF 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad-| “A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used KATHERINE N VAC K-} IQUE 
way, New York | Both classes and individual instruction Dramatic Soprano 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 | Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





| EDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, Brooklyn 
Home telephone Latayette 6433 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Preacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
1 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


JOHN BLAND 
| PENOR 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
_ARTHUR R,. HARTINGTON, Assistant 


Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
| Phone: 10377 Cathedral 
| In Summit, N. J., Mondays 


Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


157 kast 37th Street New York 
Felephone: Caledonia 0919 

na 

| 

| DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 

Nine years of successful teaching and 

| 


|PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


| 36 West 73rd Street New York, N. Y. 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 


BRUNO HUHN 
205 W. 57th St., New York 
Voice lessons, Coaching in English, French, 
German repertory, Oratorio 


H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
Organist-Director at Church of Our Lady of 
isperanza, N. Y. 

PIANIST —- ORGANIST ACCOM PANIST 
COACHING COMPOSITION 

Studio: International Agency, 

915 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Appointments, Tuesday, 4 P. M. 
Brooklyn Studio: 32 St. Paul's Place 

| Phone: Buckminster 1458 
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X TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and — 
voices 
E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York, Telephone: Endicott S654 


s MARGOLIS ti 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 





Voice una 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
Teacher of 


be taught to sing artistically.” 
HAGGERTY-S roateee of, 


ETROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. picure ecathodra N.Y. 
Address:4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. Phows Havemeyer 2388-3 


EDW . ORGANIST 


RECHLIN s=:=: 


Bach fp ig 
KAR A 'M MB ect AS 








151 E, 92nd ‘St, New York 





: Pennsylvania 2634 and ‘Siaelow 256 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Only in New York from January 25th until February 20th, 
Dw Apply at permanent address: Ruedesheimer Platz 
6, Berlin, Germany. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
EACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia Schenk a Music 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 




















CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
Rep 4 uis Singing Method. 
Steinway Hall Circle 9845 New York City 

STUDIO 


ed fi Concert ond Oratori 
1608 Pil Pre Op cl. $507 Slocum 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 
Manager: Sherman K. 3: Smith 


540 Broadway, New Yo 








MARIE 
DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 


28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbas 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 


ROBERT 


BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 

















Studios: 
342 West 88th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 








New York City 
10324 Circle 
=" WILD 
M. 
Address care’ of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 
politan Opera Houses, alse 
Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 





Persone Address: Grantweed, N. J' Tel. 0270 Cliffside 
GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 121at St., N. ¥. Phone 4020 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE—CONDUCTOR 


Wanagement: ALLEN-PICHLER CO. 1730 Broadway, New York 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 7 Street, rd York City 
Trafalgar 6497 


HELEN THOMAS 


soreave Ghee 
Russian Symp hony Orchestra, sata Bend, Pidsinn 
61 Riverside Dite’N.Y Y. City} el. 4300 Susquehanna 


ARTHUR WARWICK 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


. 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


DEMMS sex 


CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St., N. ¥. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel, 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Lig = “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your our or Direct 
ORBY-LEW II 
ONCERT SONG 

66 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


CLARK —s 


1716 Chestnut us 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston,’ Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF pErcns 
- mball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
INSTRUCTION 




















MOA>AH 

















New York 











ORGAN RECITALS 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=== Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haense & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 


2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY a HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: bey Stotawey Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
dress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 














COURIER 


TOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 










“Singer and vocal “International 
ont 2, ®, Voice os = olce Repairer ‘and. "Coach a 
jal Course in ction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
seette and Concert. Teacher ot Lucille 


and 
successful singers, Studios: Hotel Gibson, 


other 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nome M OWE sic, 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF a 
508 Fine Arts Buildin ( il. 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 

4 wot 40th Street 
New York — 




















? Phone: 4897 Pen 
PK RA F' r 
8 Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 
4 Associated with Prem La For rge 

14 West 68th St. ew York City 

Cc t 

W GEHREKAEN 6orstis 
fed “Able technic and fine command.”— 
R Brooklyn Eagle. 
= “ory gaining unique reputation.” — 


Yi 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist ged tog ee Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol Seminary, 
412 Fifth by oy York 


ELLA GOOD 


RECITALS—ORATORIOW-TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDU 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 3812 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concert: 


BIRDIGE BLY Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


wm. PHILLIPS 


BARITONE 
Bush Conservatory, ee i 


Hardesty Johnson 
TENOR — TEACHER OF SINGING 


(A aieciate “34 Oscar Seagle) 
18 East 8th St., Tel. 9148 Spring 





CHICAGO 























Om > 








ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


oe 
309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children 
1510 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instraction 











VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. Ma 


—— MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endivett 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tener 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Sclentific Vocal Teacher, 


City 
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“ALL WHO TALK CAN sina” 
pag Opera House Bidg., 1425 Breadway, 
N. Room 4 Tuesday and Friday afternoons 

ARCHIBALD Coneert 
SESSIONS ‘““cz*" 

—Ceack 


810 CARNEGIE HAL NEW YORK 
Tuesday and Saleaie* Clecle oan, 


FAY FOSTER 


» Vocal and Dramatic Ceach 























Dramatic readings to overs i costume numbers, 
specialt: 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 
4140 Lake Park Ave., 
Chicago Steinway Piano 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Phone: Penn, 2634 
Ph one: Waverly 4200 
Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Vv. COLOMBATI 
VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 


Address—15 West lith &t, N. ¥. City 
JEANNETTE 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
ewark, 0 Johnson Ave. 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Il. 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 


Susquehanna 1980 


Cecilia GRA MER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitais 
Address: 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone: £333 Schayle 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 








mnorz 








FRANCO 


DE GREGORIO 


his new Vocal Stadion Ny 
166 West 72nd Street 


New York 
Phone 0138 Endicctt 









a 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New Werk 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue New York City 














SHEET MUSIC ~ 


ASR for Century Edition 15 
The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 


appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Aithough “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, It Is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Centon we) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower & hows 4 Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classicai and standard compoeit ons. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his small profit. if he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


Bata * 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can : 


be, yet it costs but I5 cents a copy, amd they kaow 


parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C?. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


ux OELINSK 


Phene: Endicott 3475 308 West 66th Street, New York 


iYRON JACOBSO 








avamabte ter Concert 
For Terms Apply to Sowetary 





Russian Composer Pianist 


Accompanist to Charles Hackett 
Mary — Maria Kurenko, 
jorence Austral 











FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Oficie: de L'Academie de France ei de L'Instruction Publique 
VOCAL TEACHER 309 West 75th St., New York 
Tel. 9010 Trafalgar and 6941 Susquehanna 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St, N.Y, Phene: River 10021 





; s PODOLSKY 


oe 


ALMA O° HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratiord Pi... nd 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg., Chicage 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
1B Kast 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of eng 


4 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 60 
Cable address, American Express Co., A B C code 

















+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 





PROF. JACOB N. = 


HELMAN at 
GLEASON 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 


STALLINGS 





Orox>rr 





MEZZ0- 
SOPRANO 


soteute bas York City 


me=COr 





MILTON SUTTON 
‘AMERICAN TENOR 


OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
1381 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Stage 6216. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which i is still being pes by its — 
q Its coutinned © use in ae. inatiations: as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 $f $3 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- + 


The DUO-AR 
“Reproducing Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY +» STECK +» WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 


STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 


STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Plano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Buliding, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 








MAKERS 
















































The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 





Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 


Merson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 



































Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 
HAROLD VA N 


FRANCES SEDDON DUZEE 


320 West Slst St., New York Phone 8577 Schuyler. 


FRED RYCROFT 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 


The 
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CADMAN’S A WITCH OF SALEM SCORES HUGE 
SUCCESS AT WORLD PREMIERE IN CHICAGO 





Performance Proves a Real Triumph for American Opera—Composer Surpasses Himself in New Work—Critics Call it 
Best of American Operas to Date—Duet of First Act a Masterpiece—Book Based on American History—Cast Includes 
Charles Hackett, Eide Norena, Pavloska, Augusta Lenska, Lorna Jackson, and Helen Freund—Weber Conducts 


Cuicaco.—The Auditorium Theater was packed from pit 
to dome for the world premiére of Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s A Witch of Salem, presented on Wednesday evening, 
December 8, by the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

A Witch of Salem shows Cadman at his very best. He 
impresses in his latest opera with the fact that he knows the 
theater, and had the ‘second act been. as potent as the first, 
we would not hesitate to proclaim the work 
one of the most interesting lyric dramas that 
we have heard in the last decade. As it is, 
the presentation is entirely a credit to the 
American school, so well represented by 
Cadman, who has a musical idiom of his 
own and who does not need to borrow from 
others, as he has imagination and now and 
then inspiration. The most important num- 
ber is the duet of the first act between Arnold 
Talbot (Charles Hackett) and Claris Wil- 
loughby (Eide Norena). This duet, superbly 
sung by these. two artists, aroused the audi- 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm and the 
performance had to be stopped completely 
then and there. Waves of applause shook — 
the Auditorium for at least a minute and 
it may be added truthfully that the demon- 
stration was in every respect justified, 
Cadman has written a duet quite as theatrical 
as Puccini did in his Butterfly. 
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Edward Moore, in the Chicago Tribrne, 
Wrote that, “With the possiblé exception of 
Victor Herbert's Natoma, it would seem to 
be the best of the American operas to date.” 
Now, neither Mr, Moore nor the writer has 
heard all the operas written by American 
composers and presented in other cities, but 
we endorse every word Mr. Moore wrote 
if he meant that A Witch of Salem is, with 
Natoma, the best example of American 
opera ever presented at the Auditorium. 

The music is colorful, melodious, coherent, = 
though thematically modern; the orchestra- ~— 
tion is closely woven, carefully, if not mas- 
terfully written, and there is no breach of 
sequence to be detected at any time except = 
in the tenor aria of the second act. This 
can easily be remedied by Cadman, who has 
written an opera worthy of many repeti- 
tions with our company, not only this season 
but annually, and one that will no doubt be 
presented throughout this country and any- 
where that good grand opera is appreciated. 
Cadman has created a new field for Ameri- 
can composers to follow. He knows how to = 
write for the voice as well for the 
theater and for the orchestra. 

In the first act, we repeat, he has written 
a duet for tenor and soprano that bears the 
earmarks of a genius. Throughout that act 
the Puritan atmosphere is felt, as it should 
be, for the drama takes place in a little vil- 
lage of Salem, Mass., in the year 1692. 
Cadman’s muse is fluent. There is not one 
tedious moment throughout his opera, but, 2 
no doubt, the composer has devoted more 
time to the writing of the first act than the 
second, as the musical climax comes in the 
first act. Even though the dramatic situ- 
ation of the second act is more exciting, it 
has not been sufficiently developed musically 
by the composer, who tells his story quickly, _ 
sketching here and there a few personages Em 
that could be brought out in greater relief * 
if given an aria, a duet or a trio. Then, 
towards the close of the opera, Cadman seems to be in a 
hurry and the opera closes so abruptly that one is surprised 
and the reaction is one of consternation while after the first 
act it is one of enthusiasm. 


Tue Ptor. 


Cadman was most, happy in having as librettist Nelle 
Richmond Eberhart, a woman who understands the theater 
and who has written in two acts a plot as captivating as 
Antonio Ghislanzoni took four acts to tell in his Aida. It 
was lucky that it took him so long, as Verdi’s immortal 
music could not have been embodied into two acts, and we 
really believe that Cadman could have lengthened the opera, 
as his librettist gave him all the opportunities demanded for 
the exploitation of a long denouement. 

The story has to do with the hysteria that governed the 
little village of Salem in Massachusetts during 1692, when 
the Puritan settlers superstitiously accused of witchcraft 
those of their community who they thought were in direct 
contact with the devil. Thus, young Claris Willoughby is 
accused by Sheila Meloy of being a sorcerer and as such 
is condemned to be hanged. Now, Miss Meloy is the “Am- 
neris” of the plot. She loves Arnold Talbot. He does not 
care for her, but has given his heart to Claris, who returns 
his affections. The first act ends as they are taking Claris 
away to be tried. In the second act she is being brought to 
the scaffold in a cart when Sheila offers to save Claris for 
one kiss from Arnold. He accedes to her demand, Sheila 
confesses that she had invented her story and Claris and 
Arnold fall into each other's arms and all is well that ends 
well, as in a well written movie. 

The pathetic and sympathetic note is there. 
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The story is 
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for his versatility. 


easy to understand and to follow, and it also has a personal 
interest to Americans, as it is part of our history, well 
treated in the melodrama. 
Tue Cast. 
Arnold Talbot was entrusted to Charles Hackett, a New 
Englander himself and a direct descendant of those set- 
tlers that came to Massachusetts when witchcraft was in 
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Mishkin 


ADAMO DIDUR, 


distinguished basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who is particularly famed 
roles in no less than eight different 
world also for the unusual dramatic 


His repertory includes 
Mr. Didur stands out in the ope ratic % 
force of his acting. 
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vogue in the village of Salem. An historian tells us that 
Hackett’s ancestors were residents of Salem and in 1779 the 
family moved to Worcester, where Charles Hackett was 
born more than a century later. The distinguished American 
tenor sang as though inspired by a good cause, and he did it 
well, proving that American opera sung in English is as 
good as any of foreign origin, sung either in French, Italian 
or German, not to speak of Spanish or Russian. Hackett’s 
enunciation was so pure that we understood nearly every 
word, and he articulates so well that even those in the upper 
regions of the house must have comprehended his lines and 
this added materially in making his presentation entirely 
successful. He looked his lineage to Puritan ancestry and 
did wonders with the part, which, of course, suited him so 
well that but little make-up was necessary. Vocally, he 
shared with Norena and Pavloska the first honors of the 
evening, and it must be stated right here that all three were 
excellent. 

Eide Norena was given the part of Claris Willoughby, 
which she vested correctly, making of the young lady an 
ingratiating woman, one that won the sympathy of her 
listeners and who sang so well as to win the admiration and 
enthusiasm of her hearers. The role of Sheila Meloy seems 
to have been written for Irene Pavloska. The part suits her 
temperament, and though the music is a little high for her 
voice, she encompassed all the composer's demands suffi- 


ciently well to permit the writing of superlatives. She, as 
well as Hackett and Norena, made a palpable hit. 
The balance of the interpreters had smaller roles. Naming 


them in the order of their importance, must be singled out 
the beautiful singing and acting of Tibuda, an Indian ser- 
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vant, by Augusta Lenska, to whom is given an Indian theme 
that is quite catchy. Lorna Doone Jackson, as Anne Bowen, 
made _a striking figure in the episode; besides she proved 
that English is quite a singable language, as she knows how 
to project the vowels—a trick not yet learned by every mem- 
ber of our company. Her singing was pleasurable, and by 
her presence she added materially to the enjoyment of the 
opera. Helen Freund, as Elizabeth Willoughby, had the 
difficult task of representing a mere child of twelve years of 
age, and she did it well both as to voice and action. Mojica, 
Cotreuil and Preston rounded out a cast that could not have 
been improved upon. 
Stace SEetsinGs. 

Charles Moor, the stage director, again showed his ste ged 
hand, especially. in the manner the first act was mounted, 
the second was a replica of all the forest scenes witne eed 
from our seat at the Auditorium. A forest 
is a forest, after all, be it in Massachusetts 
or in Louisiana. Thus, Cadman’s opera had 
another good point—that w costing the man 
agement little labor and expense. 

Henry G. Weer Conpucts. 

Cadman was happy in having an American 
conductor at the helm. Weber did so well 
with his task that the audience included him 
in its bravos, and the orchestra, under his 
efficient baton, played so well that we look 
to the day when the musical director of the 
Chicago Civic Opera will be an American 





born. Weber is young in years, but we 
prophesy here that he will have many bril 
liant opportunities afforded him before he 
reaches the age of complete maturity, as he 
has already a brilliant past to look back 
upon. 


It was a big night for every one concerned, 
a triumph for American opera and a golden 
leaf in the big book that the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company is writing in operatic an 
nals of musical America. Rene Devries. 
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DETROIT ORCHESTRA 
: VISITS NEW YORK 


Under Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s Inspired Lead- 
ership the Visiting Organization Arouses 
Great and Deserved Enthusiasm 


The Detroit Orchestra visited New York 
on December 7 for the first time in several 
years, playing at Carnegie Hall. The pro 


gram began with a performance of Beetho 
ven’s third Leonora overture. Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch gave this most classic of classic over 
tures a reading thoroughly in sympathy with 
classic tradition, Next followed the. per- 
formance of the Schumann symphony, No. 4, 
in D minor, a performance that was full of 
warmth and color. As one might expect 
from a conductor who, as pianist, has 
often shown his sympathy with that com 
poser, it was what might be called an ideal 
performance. Next came a little group of 
Intermezzi Goldoniani foi strings by Bossi; 
it was well played. The Serenatina in par 
ticular, a gem in itself, was performed with 
special beauty and could easily have been re 
peated had the program permitted. Mr 
= Cabrilowitsch called upon the viola soloist to 
arise and acknowledge the applause with him, 
as he well deserved to do. 

After intermission there came an almost 
unknown tone poem by Chausson, one that 
the present writer does not recall ever having 
heard in twenty-odd years of concert going. 
It is called Viviane, and has to do with the 
loves of that lady for Merlin. “Viviane and 
Merlin in the fotest of Broceliande. Love 
scene. Trumpet calls. Messengers of King 
Arthur scour the forest in search of the 
enchanter. Merlin remembers his errand 
He fain would fly the embraces of 
Viviane. Scene of the bewitchment. To detain him, Viviane 
puts Merlin to sleep, and binds him with blooming haw 
thorns.” All this is plainly depicted in the music, which 
might, for the most part, have been written by a younger 
brother of Richard Wagner. It is well made, well orches- 
trated and very pleasant to hear, though in no way startling, 
and well worth more frequent playing on concert programs 
than it gets. In contrast there followed the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff Capriccio Espagnol, a vivid presentation of the newer 
school of orchestration and a speaking contrast to Chaus 
son’s Wagnerian style. The well known piece was played 
with virtuosity and bravura. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch has done a great deal for the Detroit 
Orchestra since his last visit. It has not the refinement of 
tone quality which some of our older orchestras show, but 
from every technical standpoint, balance, precision, intona- 
tion, and quickness of response to the conductor’s wishes, 
it belongs in the very first rank. Of the soloists on Tuesday 
evening, the first flute was conspicuous for a warm, rich 
tone, and the solo viola had unusual opportunities to shine. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch as conductor has not po in any 
way. He is still a fine delineator of the musical line; still 
the musician who, with whatever fineness he may work out 
the details, never neglects what the Germans cal! the 
“grosser Zug.” His whole scale of tempos seems, as before, 
rather deliberate, a bit slower than one is accustomed to. 
There was a large audience which gpanifested its hearty 
approval of conductor and orchestra tfoustou the evening. 
After the Bossi work there were at least ten recalls, which 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch called upon the orchestra to share with 
him. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(From The Guide to Truth in Singing) 


By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Part IV 








{The present series of articles by the noted vocal peda- 
gogue, Frantz Proschowsky, was started in the Novem- 
ber 25 issue. The chart to which reference is made was 
also printed in that same issue and may there be referred 
to when needed. The questions and answers used in these 
articles are actual questions and answers which arose 
in the course of the author’s lessons and were taken down 
by his stenographer. They serve to give facts ina simple 
manner and will be found useful to all students of sing- 
ing.—The Editor.] 


Question: Can you point out what is meant by head re- 
sonance f 4 
Answer: There are three types of resonance produced in 
the vocal tube which includes the throat and head, all 
which respond only to vocal cord vibrations. These 
types ol resonance are: pharynx resonance, mouth reso 
and nasal resonance. The pharynx resonance is entirely t 
reflector of the fundamental vowel sound; the mouth reson- 
is an additional help in the phonetic formation of some 
vowels and consonants as: AW, OH, 00; the nasal resonance 
produces the nasal consonants M and N, All these types of 
resonance are in the head, for the mouth and nose are parts 
of the head, but what is referred to as head resonance is 
that perfect, clear, warm, tone, throughout the entire range 
that has quality, volume and freedom ; these qualities are all 
results of perfect vocal cord action reflected in the pharynx. 
Could you tell me how to obtain these good 


ance 


(uestion 


qualities called head resonance ? 
Answer: Produce or articulate the vowels so that they are 
pure with a loose, free and open throat but not a stretched 


throat.” This naturally open throat permits the vibrating 
air column to vibrate in the entire space of the pharynx and 
thus gives us the fullest amount of resonance or result of 
the vocal cord vibrations. 

Question: Do you think that the whole head resonates 
while singing ? 

Answer: No doubt the entire bone structure reverberates 
through the transmission of the vibrations in the vocal tube 
against the spine and from the pharynx contact, but since 
the head is not hollow it must not be supposed that it reson- 
ates like the body of the violin. 


Question: But you used that as an illustration at one of 
your former lectures? — i 

Answer: L used it as a comparative illustration, not as a 
concrete proof. 


Question: Then what do singers mean who say that they 
feel the entire head ring when they sing? 

Answer: The nerves in the head sense the resonance as a 
physical sensation; hence, the term so often used, “feel the 
tone in the head.” ; 

Question: I have often heard that said; how is that sen- 
sation obtained ? , 

Answer: If we have a perfect loose adjustment of the 
vibratory organs, tones are perfectly free and are permitted 
to go into nature’s resonator, the pharynx; the singer then 
will sense vibrations in the mask, but to construct a method 
based on resonance is one of the many misleading 
errors that rob voices of their sterling qualities, making 
them hard and artificial. 

Question: If the whole head resonates why then do we 
feel more in the mask than in the back of the head? 

Answer: The nerves in the mask are keener and more 
sensitive than those of the top and back of the head; in fact 
what we call the scalp is much less sensitive than the mask; 
consequently some singers have drawn the conclusion that 
the voice or its production has direct importance in the 
mask 

Question: Could you state some points that you suggest in 
finding nature’s way to sing? 

Answer: Yes. As to nature’s way to sing, the first essen- 
tial is a simple understanding of the physiological side of 
singing, the actual mechanical workings of the vocal instru- 
ment, its place and means of operation. 

Question: What do you mean by its place and means of 
operation? 

Answer: The place of the vocal instrument is the throat, 
and its operation is directly made possible by breathing or the 
action of the breath. These two points must be perfectly 
clear in the mind of the student or definite concrete under- 
standing is impossible. Nature refuses coordination when 
the principle is false. 

Question: Do you then teach the actual use of the throat? 

Answer: Certainly. Perfect singing is a result of a per- 
fectly performing throat. 

Question: Would that make the singer conscious of his 
throat and make him sing throaty? 

Answer: It would make the singer conscious of the only 
part of his singing organs able to produce perfect singing 
controlled through the very thing for which every singer is 
striving. It_is only through this conscious control of the 
throat at first in producing pure, perfect vowel sounds that 
the singer can gain the subconscious control. In regard to 
singing “throaty”: What is meant by “throaty” is the pro- 
duction of tones that cause an uncomfortable sensation in 
the throat that reflects in the tone quality. 

Question: What do you mean when you speak of subcon- 
scious control ? 

Answer: I mean a coordination of mind and vocal organs 
that responds like second nature. 

Question: You say this way of singing is the gift of na- 
ture; then why do we have to learn it? 

Answer: We have to learn to understand nature’s way to 
sing in order to gain conscious control of our art and thus 
we develop and come into contact with nature's inexhaustible 
wisdom. One cannot obtain this “wisdom” through the 
“discoveries” of the “intellect.” It can be obtained “only” 


through the “understanding of nature through the intellect.” 

Question : Could you tell us something more definite of the 
tongue bone ? 

Answer: The tongue bone, shaped like a horseshoe, is 
vertically placed between root of tongue and upper larynx, 
the ends of the open curve resting upon the horns of the 
thyroid, the curve directed forward. The muscles of the 
root of the tongue and the Hyoglossus muscle make it pos- 
sible to augment arch of tongue bone which is very elastic 
and partly of a cartilage construction. The ability of the 
tongue bone to augment or open it’s curve is an important 
factor in expanding the part of the throat directly at top 
of larynx, thus adding freedom and looseness at the base of 
tongue giving epiglottis ample freedom in vowel formation. 

Question: Do you directly train the throat to perform in 
tone production? 

Answer: Permit me to answer this question indirectly at 
first. The human voice, spoken or sung, is manifested phy- 
sically. The mind works through nerve centers and the 
nerve center that directs the voice producing organs, the 
larynx and its accomplices, is located under the tongue (See 
chart). It would be useless to train the larynx or tongue to 
move up and down without producing sound. Fundamentally 
we mould the sound of the voice into vowels by the glottis 
closure and epiglottis position. The “mind’s demand” is 
executed through the nerve center under the tongue and 
judged through the “sense of hearing.” If the “vowel form” 
is “perfect” the physical organs have been adjusted perfectly 
through hearing ; thus you have the answer to your question 
indirectly and’ directly. No training in voice production 
means anything unless consciously controlled and judged 
through the sense of hearing. 

Question: Then you have no fear of the singer spoiling 
his singing because his mind works consciously with his 
throat, do you? 

Answer: No, why fear thought and truth? If you pre- 
tend to have some part of your body which is not concerned, 
sing, you deceive yourself. 

_ ens Would singing with the throat make pupils 
orce! 

Answer: Have you ever heard the saying, “she dances on 
her feet as light as a feather?” Still we know that her feet 
carry her body and that if the dancer were robbed. of the 


consciousness of her feet on the floor she would fall. There 
is no more reason for fear when the singer comfortably uses 
his throat in singing than when the dancer uses her feet in 
dancing. This fear is a result of misunderstanding because 
of incorrect man-made voice conceptions. 

Question: Could you tell us how to correct some of the 
frequent difficulties with which we meet in teaching? For 
example, I have a pupil who has the greatest difficulty in 
singing the vowel “e” as in the word “see.” The vowel loses 
all brilliancy and will not respond like some other vowels. 

Answer: A vowel which is less free or brilliant than other 
vowels in the same voice has “less pharynx” resonance than 
correctly produced vowels. If you are unable to demonstrate 
ask your student to correct the error by singing Ee vibrating 
in his throat—nowhere else. This will work in most cases, 
If the tone is extremely nasal, advise the raising of the veils 
of the palate, keeping edges of tongue against upper back 
teeth. This raising of the veils of the palate can be achieved 
by the suggestion of an inner smile as if arching under the 
cheek bone. This will usually equalize the resonance of the 
vowel EE. 

Question: Do you use exercises for that purpose? 

Answer: Yes. From the first lesson I always alternate the 
classes of vowels in the exercises; first the neutral vowel 
AH; a bright vowel FE or Ay; and a dark vowel o. In this 
manner the ear of the student is trained from the very first 
lesson to judge the equality of resonance while changing 
vowel form and it gives the student a knowledge based on 
practical demonstration. The principles of vowel construc- 
tion are the same all through the voice so that if the student 
masters this in the lower or middle voice he will experience 
no difficulty in his high voice unless he changes the princi- 
ple. This is where the merit of a teacher may be most ac- 
curately measured. The teacher must hear and be able to 
guide as well as demonstrate, explaining the right and wrong 
sound in cause and effect. 

Question: What do you mean by a teacher’s singing per- 
fect tones? 

Answer: A teacher should be able to sing simple free 
tones; he should possess while singing a free ‘body attitude ; 
he should have the ability to sing all vowels throughout the 
normal range, the ability to sing in different-sized voice 
untiringly and expressively ; he should possess the knowledge 
of how this kind of singing is done and know how to ex- 
plain it to the student. 

Question: Can you make teachers understand this art so 
as to teach it further? 

Answer: A real talent to teach is about as rare as a pheno- 
menal voice, but if you are able to make a teacher listen 
for truth in singing by understanding nature’s way to sing 
he is started on the right track. With experience and honesty 
there should be a great future for those who teach the funda- 
mental truth about singing. 


[In his final article Mr. Proschowsky takes up the 
matter of bodily movements recommended by some 
teachers. He deals also with the subject of breathing 
exercises and of breath-form and emotion. He speaks of 
inhaling through the nose and describes “constructive” 
breath. He closes with a recommendation of thorough 
musical training —The Editor. ] 





STOKOWSKI GIVES FIRST 
AMERICAN PERFORMANCE 
OF MIASKOWSKY SYMPHONY 


Philadelphia Orchestra Makes Much of Composer’s Sixth 
Symphony and Audience Enjoys it—Other 
Philadelphia Notes 

Philadelphia, Pa—For its concerts on November 26 and 
27, the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direction of Leo- 
pold Stokowski, presented the Sixth Symphony by Miaskow- 
sky for its first hearing in this country. This colossal work 
which, without cuts, takes about one hour and ten minutes 
to play, was wisely cut by Dr. Stokowski in the first, third 
and last movements, so that the actual time of performance 
at these concerts was about fifty minutes. Although dis- 
tinctly modern, as regards the time of its composition, it is 
decidedly more pleasing than many of the modern composi- 
tions. The orchestration is beautiful in many parts and it is 
built along classic lines with a lyrical atmosphere. Dr. Sto- 
kowski gave it an excellent interpretation while the orchestra, 
as always, followed its conductor implicitly. The second 
number was a modern series of discords, labelled The 
Scythian Suite by Prokofieff. ’ 


Nina Morcana Anp Ernest SCHELLING Present PRroGRAM 

Nina Morgana, soprano, and Ernest Schelling, pianist, were 
the artists who gave the program for the Penn Athletic 
Club Musical Association on November 28. Mr. Schelling 
opened the concert with a Chopin group, followed later by a 
Prelude, by Blanchet, and two of his own compositions, 
Nocturne and Tempestuoso. The pianist’s final group in- 
cluded the Spanish Dance by Granados and the Liszt Rhap- 
sodie, No. 6. Mr. Schelling, who is so well-known both as 
pianist and composer, has a great command of the keyboard 
and as usual played beautifully. Miss Morgana’s first num- 
ber was Compatite Signor from Il Filosofo di Campagna by 
Galuppi, in which she completely won her audience, and held 
it through all of her succeeding songs, which included those 
by Godigiani, Astorga, Watts, Taylor, Bimboni, Ravel, 
Coden and the final Sicilian Folk Song, Abballati, by 
Favara. She sings with the utmost ease and is so charming 
to look at, as well as listen to, that the audience quite lost 
its head about her and stayed until there was no possibility 
of another encore. Miss oom was delightfully accom- 
panied by Kathryn Kerin. 


Craupta Muzio Proves CHARMING 

Claudia Muzio, Chicago Opera soprano, possessing a beau- 
tiful mezzo voce, charmed her audience in her recital given 
for the Monday Morning Musicale, on November 29, in the 
ballroom of the Penn Athletic Club. Her program was 
varied in character, beginning with a group of classics in 
which her Se tu m’ami, by Pergolesi, was an outstandingly 
beautiful rendition. Notable, too, was the glowing richness 
of tone quality in the O del mio amato ben, by Donaudy. 
Among the four succeeding numbers of French songs, 7 
coeur de ma mie, by Dalcroze. had to be repeated, and like 
the former group was followed by an encore. Mme. Muzio 
substituted Vissi d’Arte, from Tosca, in place of the Willow 
Song and Ave Maria from Otello, which appeared on the 
program, offering a fine contrast with the encore, Bolero 











(Delibes), both of which she sang magnificently. Equall 
fine was the interpretation of the group of songs in English 
from which The Little Shepherd’s Song by Wintter Watts 
had to be repeated it was so charmingly done, Mia Piccirella 
from Gomez’ Salvator Rosa closed the program, but an ap- 
preciative audience was not satisfied until with unusual gra- 
ciousness and charm, Mme. Muzio gave three encores, two of 
which were When Grandma Was a Little Girl, by Sachs, 
and I went By Your Window, by Brake. The excellent 
accompanist was Charles Lurvey. 
Dayton WESTMINSTER CHOIR 

The Dayton Westminster Choir again delighted a good- 
sized audience at its concert, given in the Academy of 
Music, November 29. This choir, trained and directed by 
John Finley Williamson, is unique in the excellence of en- 
semble work achieved with volunteer singers, many of whom 
have untrained voices. The unity of purpose, willingness to 
work hard and follow the director implicitly have surely 
accomplished wonders. The opening group contained three 
numbers for double chorus—Hodie Christus Natus Est, by 
Palestrina; Crucifixus, by Lotti, and a magnificent render- 
ing of Be Not Afraid, by Bach. Jesus, Friend of Sinners, 
by Grieg (exquisitely done), Jhe Three Kings (an Old 
Catalonian Nativity Licmmieal by the Rev. Romeu), and 
Brahms’ setting of the Fifty-first Psalm made up the sec- 
ond group. The third group held an Easter Motet (Christ 
is Risen), by Mendelssohn, and two beautiful Negro spirit- 
uals—Were You There? by Burleigh and Frederick Hall’s 
arrangement of Swing Low Sweet Chariot. In the final 
group was The Lord’s Prayer, by Samuel Richards Gaines 
(which is dedicated to Mr. Williamson and the Westmin- 
ster Choir); List to the Lark by Dickinson; My Master, 
by Edward Shippen Barnes, and Praise to the Lord, by F. 
Melius Christiansen. The choir was generous with encores, 
one of the most beautiful of which was Goin’ Home, the 
arrangement for chorus of the theme from the Largo of 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony. The work of this choir 
is almost beyond description, so unobtrustive is each mem- 
ber while singing and so beautiful is the tone quality with 
its intricate lights and shades. 

Harris-Hoiianp Jounr Recrrar 

Letitia Radcliffe-Harris, composer-pianist, and Burnett 
Holland, basso, were heard in recital in the Academy of 
Music Foyer on December 1. Mrs. Harris played numbers 
by Brahms, Debussy, Sinding, Liszt and Chopin, her De- 
bussy interpretation being especially pleasing. Another 
notable feature fo her playing was the depth of her tone 
and charming personality. Mr. Holland sang numbers rang- 
ing from Brahms, Wagner, Schumann and Strauss, through 
Massenet, Debussy, Hue, Godard and Gounod, to the English 
group by Densmore, Kramer, Ganz, Kernochan, Carpenter 
and two by Mrs. Harris, which proved delightful. Mr. 
Holland has a wide range and good dramatic ability. Mrs. 
Harris provided the fine accompaniments. M. My. = 


Louise Loring a Dependable Opera Artist 

Louise Loring, soprano with the Chicago Civie 
Company, made a great impression when she sang on two 
hours’ notice the part of Elizabeth in La Cena Delle Beffe, 
December 6, with that company. The cast included some of 
the world’s greatest opera stars. 


















1926 
A CHAT WITH CARL EDOUARDE 


General Musical Director of Mark Strand Theater 

The other day, with the opening of the new Paramount 
Theater, the latest of the motion picture palaces to dot 
Broadway, came some little reflections on the pioneer days— 
the days before there was the Capitol, the Rivoli, the Rialto, 
and less prominent theaters, with their daily winding lines 
of staunch supporters. 

We searched our mind for the one house that blazed the 
trail. A little information led the writer to the Mark 
Strand—and to the office of H. Wallace Ham,:in whose 
capable hands is the destiny of the Strand’s publicity. 
Here Carl Edouarde, general musical director, was intro- 
duced. 

What a fine, big, wholesome man he proved:to be! Mod- 
est, natural—and yet when he said anything it was to the 
point and he never reserved all the credit for the Mark 
Strand’s success to himself, but bestowed a generous share 
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CARL EDOUARDE, 
General Musical Conductor of the Strand Orchestra 


on those who are as important at their posts backstage as 
those more in the limelight. 
ProrpLe Want Goop Music 

We spoke first of the big part good music plays in the 
motion picture theater, and Mr. Edouarde was most em- 
phatic in saying that the greater percentage of the 75,000 
people calculated to visit the Mark Strand weekly not only 
appreciate the best but also demand it. 


OpeNED STRAND 


“When Roxy and I opened the Mark Strand Theater,” he 
said, “we carried our musical library down to the 
theater in a suitcase. But it has grown considerably since 
then. So has the orchestra. We started with eighteen 
men; now we have forty-eight. Like everything else, the 
mistakes we made in the early days we profited by later. 
Today one can get the best talent in the market for the mo- 
tion picture theater, but what is more necessary is the actual 
experience in piecing together a high class bill and putting 
on a good show. 

OpreNED REGENT THEATER PREVIOUSLY 

“You see,” he continued after several questions, “Roxy 
and I opened the Regent Theater on 116th Street and Sev- 
enth Avenue in November of 1913 with Quo Vadis! The 
Mark Strand was being built then and our performances at 
the Regent had met with such enormous success that ‘the 
powers that be’ at the Strand came up to see us. There we 
had an orchestra of fifteerl men and we were giving motion 
picture audiences their first taste of the classics, and, as [| 
said a few seconds ago, with surprising success, Mr. Mark, 
after viewing the show, asked Roxy and me to open the 
Strand. We consented at first, but when I got to thinking 
it over, I decided to stay where I was. I said, “‘There’s no 
use going to Broadway with my kind of music. I won't 
last a week, The Broadway audiences want Georgie Cohan 
tunes and rag time! The Strand people insisted that they 
had had a verbal agreement with me and finally I was 
obliged to go, but I agreed only for five months. You 
know the rest——” He smiled in his genial manner. “I’ve 
been here ever since. 

LARGE ORCHESTRAS NECESSARY 


“We then began giving Broadway good music and we're 
still doing it. I understand there are some people who 
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think the orchestra of such a theater need not be so large,” 
he continued, “but you will find that the houses having the 
greatest success have the largest orchestras. And I have 
no fear that they will be reduced in size. There are some 
fellows, too, who think all that is necessary is to give a 
vaudeville and picture show. We are not doing that. The 
Mark Strand has always stood for the very best in every- 
thing. We cater to an element that wants the best in pic- 
tures; the best in music. 

“When I began at the Strand I don’t believe there was a 
person on Broadway who knew what a Liszt prelude was. 
it might have been a circus Gr a musical comedy. A little 
exaggeration,” he said, “but you get what I mean. And in 
those days to get a classic over we had to use attractive 
scenes—meadows, sheep, etc. In other words, we gave 
them the picture. Today, the Liszt preludes are as well 
known almost as William Tell. The Enesco Rhapsody and 
all the Tschaikowsky works and other classics are as popu- 
lar as The Poet and Peasant. Why? The audience wanted 
and has demanded music of that type. 

“We opened the Mark Strand—I remember as if it were 
yesterday—with the second rhapsody of Liszt. Now it is 
almost as familiar as jazz. We have played this sort of 
thing constantly and we shall continue to do so.” 

PLUNKETT?’s FroLic 

“And Mr. Plunkett's Frolic is an enjoyable feature of the 
week !” ventured the writer. 

“Yes,” Mr. Edouarde replied, “Mr. Plunkett in that part 
of the program tries to give a light but high class enter- 
tainment, without the curse of vaudeville. The staging is 
lighter and a contrast to the more serious part of the pro- 
gram, but atmospheric, nevertheless, of the feature picture. 

Business INckEASING With COMPETITION 

“On our bill first comes the classic by the orchestra, then 
the Topical Review and, afterwards, the frolic, etc. So the 
first part has no too direct connection with the rest of the 
bill. In that way we give the serious seeker a taste of the 
best classics, and the Frolic comes as ‘the sweet’ or ‘dessert’ 
—and perhaps, a bit of relief. For the Frolic, Mr. Plun- 
kett draws on the semi-classical music; never from so-called 
‘trash.’ Strangely, even though we are the oldest home on 
Broadway, our business is increasing with the increase of 
competition.” 

This goes to prove that the habitués of the Mark Strand 
are satisfied and, therefore, are faithful to the pioneer. The 
Capitol, according to Mr. Edouarde, has much the same 
policy and does not resort to the ultra-modern stagings. 
They supply the real “bread and butter,” as Mr. Edouarde 
so aptly put it. 

Aw Erricrent Starr 

When asked if he and Mr. Plunkett 
method of preparing the weekly bills, he 
saw the feature picture first, which very often gave in- 
spiration and ideas. Then they got together and talked it 
over, making many changes before deciding on the com- 
pleted bili. The general rehearsal is set for Saturday morn- 
ing, the new showing of the week now being on Saturday 
afternoon, and when in doubt about certain numbers, an 
extra rehearsal is called for Friday. From time to time, 
extra work is put on music that has not been done for some 
time. Mr. Edouarde never trusts to luck. But in com- 
menting on the smoothness of the bills, he spoke of being 
fortunate in the co-operation of a fine staff of workers, par- 
ticularly mentioning Henry Dreyfuss, the scene setter, as 
“a boy you'll hear from.” Mr. Edouarde added that there 
was no up-stage prima donna among them, each knowing 
his job and doing it to the best of his ability. Consequently, 
planning and carrying out the weekly bills at the Mark 
Strand—the pioneer house—has become more or less a duty 
of love to Carl: Edouarde and his associates. Is it any 
wonder then that it continues to hold its own, and more, with 
the erection of new theaters of its type? 

Earty CAREER 

Mr. Edouarde, in speaking of the early days following 
his graduation from the Royal Conservatory of Leipsic, 
toured this country with Sousa and then at the head of his 
own band. When he decided to go into the pictures, Vic- 
tor Herbert and Sousa advised him strongly against it. 
Sousa felt it would ruin his career as a conductor; now 
Sousa praises Edouarde highly for his admirable work, 
Victor Herbert tried to talk the younger man out of it, but 
to no avail. And exactly seven years later to the day, the 
late, much beloved American composer-conductor was be- 
ginning a guest conductorship at the Mark Strand Theater, 
proving that with the Sands of Time came a change in ideas 
and a fuller appreciation of the important place the motion 
picture theater and its officials hold today. 

To Carl Edouarde and his far seeing methods must be 
extended the admiration and appreciation of millions of 
those who seek amusement of the higher standard. 


had any special 
said that they 
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SADLER’s WELLS FUND PROGRESSING 
Lonpon.—A donation of two hundred and fifty pounds 
(about $1,200) has just been made by the Goldsmith’s Com- 
pany to the fund of making Sadler’s Wells (theater) an “Old 
Vic” for the north of London. Just over one-sixth of the 
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THE HIGHEST PAID SINGER OF THE EUROPEAN 
CONTINENT: JAN KIEPURA, 


the twenty-four-year-old “second Caruso’ "from Poland. 





required sum has been ‘ithioeettiil this j is sufficient to rebuild 
the outside and the work will probably be begun at once 
M. S. 
BorowsKy PLANS INTERESTING CONCERTS 
Paris.—Alexander Borowsky's forthcoming series of con 
certs is arousing great interest in Paris. There are to be 
five, devoted to Bach, Schubert, Liszt, Brahms-Chopin, and 
Prokofieff-Stravinsky respectively. 3 


CoNTRIBUTIONS TO DONAUESCHINGEN FESTIVAL 

Bertin.—The annual Donaueschingen chamber music 
festival will take place as usual next July (1927) Chamber 
music compositions of all kinds can be contributed until 
February 1, 1927. 

A HistoricaL Figure 

Bertin,—Willy Levin, well-known as a patron of music, 
and a close friend of Richard Strauss, Pfitzner and many 
other composers, died here at the age of sixty-six years, It 
was to him that Richard Strauss dedicated his opera, Elektra. 
In recent years Levin became particularly famous ronan 
Strauss’ opera, Intermezzo, where Strauss immortalized his 
old friend and card- -game partner in the figure of the “Com 
mercial counsellor.” R 

A FurtTwAncLer MepaL 

ViENNA.—Wilhelm Furtwangler’s first Vienna concert this 
season was a performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
with the chorus of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. The 
concert was preceded by a ceremony at which the directors of 
the society presented the conductor with a large bronze medal 
with his portrait, in relief, modelled for the purpose by a 
prominent Viennese sculptor. rs 


New GERMAN OPERAS 


VieENNA.—Egon Vellesz is at work upon a new opera, The 
Bacchantes, after the ancient Greek drama, by Euripides 
Rossana is the title of an opera by Rudolf Peterka, a new 
comer to the operatic stage; the book is by Curt Minzer, the 
famous German novelist, and the Stuttgart Opera has ac 
cepted it for production. Oahu, opera by Georg Pipping, a 
Munich conductor, is announced as being scheduled for first 
performance anywhere in Vienna. Under Four Eyes is the 
name of an opera by Josef Lederer, a Dresden composer 
conductor, after a one-act comedy by Ludwig Fulda, well- 
known German dramatist. B 

Younc Hampurc Viotinist HAs Success 1s Rome 

Rome.—Ernst Glaser, young violinist from Hamburg, has 
given a recital here with great success. His program in 
cluded works by Bach, Vivaldi, Mozart and Hindemith. 

Do FP 
TANNHAUSER Revivep In Baus 

Brusse_s.—The Théatre de la Monnaie has revived Tann 
hauser with considerable success. The title role was sung by 
Rogatchewski, one of the leading singers of Wagner in 
French. A. G. 
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PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Boston—Prior to the fourth and last 
Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, which took place November 
28, in Mechanics Hall, the press received an announcement 
vhich read as follows: “The members of the Boston Phi! 
armonic Orchestra, wishing to show their appreciation of 


Mme. Leginska'’s endeavors in their behalf, have volunteered 
their services for the concert in Mechanics Hall this after 
noon at 3:15 o'clock, and for the preliminary rehearsals 
Since last March she has given up all other professional 


engagements to work for the interests of this orchestra; 
to give the public good concerts at a popular price and the 
a sufhcient pecumiary compensation 
The program comprised Weber's Der Freischutz over 
Mozart's concerto in A major for piano and orchestra, 
played and conducted by Mme. Leginska; the 
March from the conductor's own Quatre Sujets 
Barbares ; Liszt's symphonic poem, Les P reludes, and Tschai- 
kowsky'’s Marche Slave. The orchestra played with notice 
ably improved precision and a better balance of choirs, while 
Mme. Leginska led the men with her customary vitality. 
Mme. Leginska thanks to the players for 
giving their services. no further concerts of 
will be 


musician 


ture; 
admirably 
Funeral 


voiced her 
There will be 


this orchestra until January 23 when they heard 
it the Boston Opera House 
I'mcorson AT HuNNEWELL CLUB 

Frederic Tillotson, gifted pianist of this city, demonstrated 
his fine abilities at a Sunday afternoon musicale, November 
14, at the Hunnewell Club. The pianist played numbers 
from Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Daquin, Mathay, Livens, 
Pouishnoff and Albeniz, On the same occasion Maria 


lacovino, soprano, assisted by Charles Bennett as accompanist, 
Handel, Respighi, Puccini, Bennett, Foote, 
Watts and Horsman 


sang preces by 
Sibe lla, 


Pomrro Sympnony Bann 

The Pompeo Symphony Band, an organization of seventy 
under the leadership of Signor Giovanni 
November 21, in Symphony Hall 
[he program included six operatic selections, the Largo 
from Dvyorak’s New World Symphony, a march by the 
conductor himself, and a symphony in C minor by J. Foroni. 
The band was assisted by two soloists—Ida Verbini, a 
soprano of promising abilities, who displayed her gifts in 
mm Puccini and Verdi; and Master Robert Pompeo, 
eight-year-old son of Signor Pompeo, who revealed a sur- 
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prisingly fluent technic and authentic musical feeling in two 

movements from a Mozart sonata, and in three extra pieces 

which he was forced to add at the insistence of his listeners. 

An audience of very good size was exceedingly enthusiastic. 
Lampert Murpuy witn Apotio Cus 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, was the assisting artist of the 
opening concert of the fifty-sixth season of the Apollo Club, 
November 23, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Murphy disclosed his 
familiar abilities as vocalist and interpreter in songs by 
Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Sachnowski, Fourdrain, 
Crouch, Cadman, Campbell-Tipton and Burleigh. The admir 
able chorus of the Apollo Club gave pleasure in pieces by 
Foote, Dvorak, Leoncavallo, Massenet, Baldwin, Luker, Chud 
leigh-Candish and Claw-Woodruff. 

In recognition of his long service, the club has granted 
Emil Mollenhauer a year’s leave of absence with full salary 
The concerts of this season are to be directed by guest con 
ductors. The leader at this first concert was Frank K. 
Luker, accompanist of the club for thirteen years, and 
organist and pianist of the Handel and Haydn Society. Mr. 
Luker acquitted himself in highly creditable fashion. 


Sruart Mason Over WBZ 


Mason is giving a course, The Appreciation of 
WBZ as part of the university extension 
instruction of the Massachusetts Department of Education. 
James A. Moyer, director, stated that: “The Appreciation 
of Symphonies course is designed for ali who wish to gain 
a keener enjoyment in the appreciation of orchestral music, 
as well as for teachers and students. Although based on 
the current repertory, it will be essentially a study of orches 
tral composition from the point of view of the listener. The 
principles of music relating to form and design, the principles 
of interpretation and characteristics of the different musical 
instruments will all be studied, together with practice in 
score reading.” 


Stuart 
Symphonies, over 


CLAUDINE Lreve Sincs In ATHOL 


Claudine Leeve, soprano, and the Boston Sinfonietta, 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor, gave a concert in Athol, Mass., 
on November 9, for the benefit of the hospital fund of the 
Athol Woman’s Club. Mme. Leeve revealed her pleasurable 
gifts in the aria, Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix, from Saint 
Saens’ Samson and Delilah, and in songs by Strauss, Schu 
mann, Grieg and Besly. The Sinfonietta, under the highly 
competent leadership of Mr. Fiedler, was heard in numbers 
from Thomas, Tschaikowsky, Ponchielli, Grieg, Brahms 
and Rossini. 

Gesuarp Havinc Busy SEAson 


Heinrich Gebhard, composer- pianist, is having a very active 
Thus, November 23 found him giving a recital of 
his own ay OE for the Prelude Club of Boston. On 
December 3 Mr. Gebhard and Harrison Keller, violinist, gave 
a sonata recital at Amherst College. The 


season, 


pianist gave a 
recital on December 9 for the Thursday Morning Club of 
Lynn. Forthcoming appearances include the Flute Players 
Club of Boston on January 16, when the pianist will be 


heard in a first performance of Otto Straub’s Minnelieder ; 
while on January 25 Messrs. Gebhard and Keller will give 
a sonata recital in Jordan Hall. 
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“A tenor voice of sweetness and facile production, and interpreta- 
tive talent of fine order.”—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
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JOHN A. HOFFMANN, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music artist faculty, and 
Mrs. Hoffmann spent three and a half months in Europe at- 


tending all the important musical festivals, This snapshot 

shows Mr, Hoffmann beside the poster announcing the pro- 

yress of the Three Choirs Festival in Worcester, England, 

which was of particular interest to him because he makes a 
ee of ecclesiastical music. 





New York School of Music aad Arts in New 
Quarters 

The New York School of Music and Arts (Ralfe Leech 

Sterner, director) is now housed in the splendid building at 

26 West 86th Street, this being between Central Park West 

and Columbus avenue, where all lines of travel are within 


easy reach, an additional advantage being the easy access 
from the East Side, via bus or electric car. 
Marble hall entrance, fountains, a house-elevator from the 


entrance-hall, oak walls and parquet floor in the main studio 
which is eight yards square, French windows throughout 
the entire second floor (allowing them to be thrown back 
to make one big auditorium for the weekly concerts), these 
are a few of the prominent features of the six-story house. 
It is undoubtedly one of the handsomest quarters on the 
upper West Side, with high ceilings, a wide-sweeping stair- 
case, parquet floors throughout, and many baths. As the 
dormitory department is and always has been important in 
this school, such essentials conduce to comfort and assure 
students of homelike quarters. Repeatedly one finds former 
pupils returning, to live and study in the Sterner environ- 
ment, notable for its simple and hospitable atmosphere. Only 
recently a young pianist who gave her own recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, in October, returned to the school for a 
supplementary course, and it is of common occurrence for 
the young pupils who are themselves pupils of former stu 
dents at this school, to attend the New York School of 
Music and Arts. With everyone interested in the same thing, 
studying either music, dancing or kindred arts, there is a 
community of interests which begets friendly rivalry, and 
results in fine progress by all the students. Practically all 
branches of music and art are taught here; an organ, with 
motor, is available for students of that instrument, and prac- 
tice-pianos are also provided. 


Detroit Orchestra Returns from Tour 

The Detroit Symphony was given a rousing reception in 
Orchestra Hall, Detroit, on December 9, this being the first 
concert of the orchestra in its home city following a most 
successful tour; in fact, the most successful in its history. 
Appearances were made, among other cities, in New York 
and Boston, where the orchestra was praised in the highest 
terms by audiences and critics for the musicianly manner in 
which the programs were given under the magnetic baton of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The selections chosen for the Detroit 
concert included the Schubert Unfinished Symphony, the 
Delamarter concerto for organ and orchestra (this being the 
novelty of the program), Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas, Lalo’s 
cello concerto in D minor, with Georges Miquelle as the solo- 
ist, and the prelude to Die Meistersinger. The Delamarter 
work was given its first performance in Detroit with the 
composer conducting and Palmer Christian at the organ, and 
that it proved a great success was evident from the close 
attention with which the audience listened to the work and 
the spontareous applause which followed the conclusion of 
the rendition. With the exception of the Delamarter con- 
certo, Mr. Gabrilowitsch wielded the baton for the entire 
program, conducting as usual with dignity and authority, 
winuing the enthusiastic applause and appreciation of the 
audience. 


Alexander Lambert’s Pupils Active 


Among the many pupils. of Alexander Lambert who are 
appearing professionally is Nadia Reisenberg, who ,has 
been highly praised as soloist with the Detroit and Boston 
Symphony orchestras and in a Society of the Friends of 
Music concert. This young pianist will appear in recital in 
New York at Aeolian Hall on January 6. Julia Glass is 
another nianist from the studio of Mr. Lambert who is 
well known, for the past few years having appeared as 
soloist on many of the Capitol Theater programs. Jennie 
Nobinor, a young and talented Russian, will give her first 
New York recital at Steinway Hall in January. Another 
pupil, a inifred Beaver, will appear in recital in Springfield, 
Mass., in February. 
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“GIVES READINGS OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY” 
“H eadline,” Los A ngeles E vening E xpress. 
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RUDOLPH es A N 7 





Conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 








“Mr. Ganz is taking his place as one of the 
notable orchestral conductors.” 3 


Christian Science Monitor. 








BEETHOVEN: (8th Symphony) : 


. played with inspiring freshness and sincerity.—N. Y. Times. 





. . brisk, crisp and spirited; its essential flavor caught, its saline 
humor given full play.—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


WAGNER: 


_. «+ + Inthe prelude to “Tristan und Isolde” Mr. Ganz and his asso- 
ve attained eloquence, a highly effective climax. . . . —N. Y. Herald 
rubune, 





The great Prelude and Isolde’s Love Death from Wagner's 
“Tristan ‘and Isolde” had a vigorous sweep, opulence and splendor of 
tone and was given a stirring performance. . . . —St. Louis Times. 


oe The Prelude to the “Meistersingers of Nurnberg” brought an 
eae afternoon to a thunderous termination.—St. Louis Post- 
ispatch, 


. Wagner’s preludes to the first and third acts of “Lohengrin” 


were poetic in Mr. Ganz’s reading and the listeners felt his strong emo- 
tional interest in this master.—Los Angeles Times. 


DEBUSSY: (La Mer): 


. . . Mr. Ganz invested the score with a wealth of subtle shadings. 
. —St. Louis Times. 





; The “Quartet for Strings” was given an extraordinary fine read- 
ing . . . beauty of tone and excellence of ensemble. . . . —Christian 
Science Monitor. 


RACHMANINOFF: 


. . as stirring a climax as Ganz has ever achieved. 
—St. ‘Louis Star. 


. . . The playing of the orchestra was superb and Ganz has never, 
heretofore, disclosed quite so much spontaneous feeling as in yester- 
day’s readings.—St. Louis Times. 


FRANCK: (Symphony) : 


. a brilliant and impressive performance.—St. Louis Times. 


STRAUSS: 


“Ein Heldenleben” played in a manner most impressive. . 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


(2nd Symphony) : 











. here was distinguished “working out,” 
. —Christian Science 


(Till Eulenspiegel) . . 
perfection of detail, and a unit of expression. 
Monitor. 


(Salome’s Dance) . . . overwhelming in its effervescent perform- 
ance. . . . —St. Louis Westliche Post. 


The “Don Juan” loomed up more grandly, at moments almost in- 
spiringly.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


MAHLER: 


Conductor Ganz and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra have done 
nothing finer in the last semi-decade than their playing of Mahler’s 
Symphony No. 4.—-St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





BRAHMS: (C-minor Symphony) : 





“Mr. Ganz won a signal triumph yesterday afternoon with the first 
symphony of Johannes Brahms.”—St. Louis Post. 


“a stirring and overwhelming performance.” —St. Louis 


Westliche Post. 


(E-minor Symphony) . . . in the Finale in ‘which the harmonies 
of the strings and windchoirs were woven into a gorgeously hued fabric 
of sweeping Brahms’ melodies.—St. Lowis Post-Dispatch. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY : 


The most emotional interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 
symphony to which the St. Louis Orchestra has ever risen . . . had 
yesterday the freshness of a new work. The performance of the orches- 
tra was not only professional but brilliant and, what is rarer, impas- 
sioned.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony has had a captivating interpreter 
in Rudolph Ganz.—Los Angeles Evening Express. 


. . . Mr. Ganz’s reading was admirable, with a beautiful elastic 
tempo, subtly varied, with the result of contributing greatly to the 
expressiveness of an eloquent performance. (5th Symphony.)——N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


WILLIAMS: (London Symphony) : 





; the performance was eloquent, powerful and tragic. 
St. Louis Post- Dispatch. 


SCHUBERT: (Unfinished) : 


. Conducts the work con amore.—Christian Science Monitor. 





invested the score with a wealth of subtle shadings. 
—St. ’ Louis Times, 


‘ . The Schubert “Unfinished” symphony reached a dramatic 
climax from its soft beginning under Mr. Ganz’s baton.—Los Angeles 
Times. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: 


. A memorable performance... . - 


(Scheherazade) : 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


; . the orchestra rose to superb heights. Rudolph Ganz’s con- 
ducting was masterly. . . . —Christian Science Monitor. 


DVORAK: (New World) : 





It was played inspirationally and showed Mr. Ganz to be a con- 
ductor who knew how to persuade the band to interpret this charming 
musie with poetic fervor.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


STRAVINSKY: 


. . . the orchestra attained an exciting prowess in the “Fire-Bird” 
suite.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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introduaing Radie Britain 


America’s most original and promis- 
inger generation of Ameri- 
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RADIE BRITAIN 
hand figure in the Covered Wagon; here the persistent 
rhythmical evolution of a quasi cantus firmus-motive con- 
jures a picture of locomotion of almost optical vividness. 
But perhaps the outstanding feature at a first hearing of 
this work is its lack of what is generally termed feminine 
timidity; though a certain air of refined modesty in the 
manner of emotional expression is evident—a reserve in 


artists—this 
fervor of sincere 


emsitive creative 


with the 


ighly strung, 
with vitality and 
ardency. 


herent with | 
music is 


and convincing 


alive 


“What has been said of the suite refers also to the pre 
lude, a piece of almost classic design and masterful work 
manship 

“Miss Britain’s own interpretation also proved an artistic 
treat from a pianistic standpoint; her playing is, like her 
music, emotional and colorful, clean-cut in its dexterity and 
blessed with all the evidences of refined artistic culture 
The audience showed its appreciation by undivided inter- 
est and a most generous bestowal of hearty applause.” 

Fa adie Britain is a Texas girl, who, owing to talent, hard 
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work, pluck and steadfast perseverance is fast gaining 
recognition in exacting musical circles. She is a representa- 
tive type of American tenacity in her earnest endeavor to 
reach an ideal which, once recognized as being worth while, 
she persistently pursues with an ardency that has already 
reaped its reward in remarkable and unusual success. Miss 
jritain received her early musical training as pianist and 
organist in her home town, Amarillo, Texas, at the Claren- 
don College. Thereupon she entered the American Con- 
servatory in Chicago, where she was awarded her degree 
and was the distinguished recipient of a gold medal for 
piano and organ playing. Her teachers were Heniot Levy, 
Van Dusen, Pietro Yon, and later she became a pupil of 
Godowsky. During a season in Paris she benefited by the 
teaching of the eminent Dupre and Phillipe. Four years of 
teaching in Amarillo enabled her to take another journey to 
Europe, this time to Munich, Germany, where she completed 
her pianistic studies with the famed Professor Joseph Pem 
baur. 

From him, to whom she had shown early attempts at 
composition, she received sufficient encouragement to < 
the difficult and thorny path of creative work, and in Al- 
bert Noelte, one of Germany's leading composers nay musi- 
cians, she found a teacher who recognized and quickly fur- 
thered her unusual creative talent. After two years of hard 
and untiring work, the first signs of success became visible, 
when Erik Wildhagen, a leading member of the Munich 
Opera, placed a group of her songs upon his program. The 
success was instantaneous, public and critics being unani- 
mous and eloquent in their praise of the young Composer's 


“The audience recalled 
Miss Peterson so many 
times that one might have 
thought the afternoon was 
one of opera and not an 


orchestral concert.’ 


The Chicago Daily Journal said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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works. So nih so, flies Otto Halbreiter, a lend German 
music-publishing house, at once offered the publication of a 
number of Miss Britain's works, a distinction which is 


accorded to but few foreign composers in post-war Ger- 
many. 
Among the most successful of Radie Britain's hitherto 


published works are these songs—The Half-Rising Moon, 
Had | a Case, Open the Door and Withered Flowers; a 
Prelude for piano, which has already appeared in a second 
edition, and A Western Suite. 

But no better praise could probably be bestowed upon 
Radie Britain’s works and no greater argument for their 
artistic merit demanded, than are found in the fact that 
artists of no lesser fame than Kathryn Meisle, Dusolina 
Giannim and Tito Schipa have placed her songs on their 
programs and that Joseph Pembaur has offered to play the 
Western Suite. 


Matzenauer and Hunsicker in Concert 


Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, assisted by Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, 
recently gave an interesting recital in the high school 


auditorium, Allentown, Pa. Mme. Matzenauer was heard 
in operatic arias and songs and delighted the audience with 
the beauty of her voice and fine stage presence. She was 
given an ovation which was well deserved, for, according 
to the consensus of opinion of Allentown music lovers hers 
was the singing of a truly great artist. Miss Hunsicker’s 
selections were a decided contrast to the more dramatic 
offerings of the contralto. She sang Grieg’s A Dream, 
Sinding’s Sylvelin, the Una voce poco fa aria from The 
Barber of Seville and, as an encore, John Prindle Scott's 
The False Prophet. Her voice was clear and true to pitch 
and she sang the difficult coloratura passages with ease and 
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’ 
skill. George Vause is to be commended for the excellent 
accompaniments furnished by him for the entire program. 
He also gave pleasure in several solos. 


Riva Hoffman, Exponent of Duncan Dancing 


Riva Hoffman, an exponent of the Duncan School of 
Dancing, has many pupils at both her Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., studios, where this pedagogue states “the 
dance movements of the Duncan System, beginning with 
the fundamental walking, running and skipping, are taught 
in such a manner as to develop and co-ordinate mind and 





RIVA HOFFMAN 


body, and at the same time to awaken the spirit of poetry 
and beauty that these movements symbolize. This, together 
with a sensitiveness to musical values gradually developed, 
enables one through movements in themselves refined and 
beautiful, to express the thoughts and emotions awakened 
by music.” Miss Hoffman lived and studied at the Duncan 
school for seven years, and toured with the Duncan Group 
in Italy, Switzerland and Germany. In 1922 she left the 
school to create her own dances, which she later presented 
in Germany before appreciative audiences. Since returning 
to America, Miss Hoffman has given successful recitals 
and also has trained a group of talented young girls who 
dance with her. 


ic Bago Montclair Success 


On November 16 Estelle Gray-Lhevinne had an outstand- 
ing success at her recital in the Montclair, N. Unity 
Symphony Series. Although there was a downpour, more 
than a thousand eager listeners heard Gray-Lhevinne in a 
delightful program. Unity Institute is presenting this season 
a splendid series of concerts, including Lucreza Bori, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Boston Symphony, Mary Lewis, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Pablo Casals and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Roland Hayes, Sigrid 
om ae New York Symphony with Walter Damrosch, 
Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, New York Symphony again, Percy 
Grainger, and Louis Graveure. 

The Montclair Times of November 17 said in review: 
“Although yesterday’s weather was very inclement, an 
audience of over 1,000 attended the first recital given in 
Montclair by Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, who is regarded as 
the outstanding violin personality of the day. 

“That those in the audience knew they were listening 
to an artist of the greatest charm was evidenced early by 
the applause accorded Mme. Gray-Lhevinne. 

“The artist showed her complete mastery of the violin— 
the Tschaikowsky concerto was beautifully played. The 
tremendous technic of the artist was strikingly shown, deli- 
cate tracery, crystal clear harmonies, showed a beauty of 
effect difficult to approach. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne is an 
artist of great charm and unique person: ility. Gray-Lhevinne 
comes between two appearances of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, with Walter Damrosch. The Symphony series 
will close with Percy Grainger and Louis Graveure.” 


Alma Peterson for Second Orchestra Hall 
Appearance 
The Haydn Choral Society engaged Alma Peterson for a 
second Orchestra Hall appearance on December 9, having 
already signed the contract for an appearance in that hall 
for March 15, according to her manager, Clarence E. Cramer. 
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Season 1927-28 


will mark the return of One of the World’s Great Pianists 


MYRA HESS 


In cAmerica ecNovember to cApril 





. . . played with her usual virtuosity, 
brilliancy and poetic feeling. ... N.Y. 
Evening Post. 


. one pianist who never fails to 
give her audience a thrill. . . . N. Y. 
Morning Telegraph. 


. . . performance of the concerto was — 
masterly. . . . Brooklyn Eagle. 


. . proved her title to a place in the 
front rank of pianists. .. . N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


. Always a delight to her hearers. 
. N.Y. Evening Post. 


. technical equipment that is a de- 


light by itself... . N. Y. World. 
. one of the most gifted pianists of 
her sex before the public... . . N. Y. 
Times. 


. . . a conspicuous box office success. 
. . « Boston Sunday Globe. 





7 the enthusiasm of the hearers 
was unbounded. . . . Boston Herald. 


. . . once more she touched nothing 
that she did not penetrate and enrich. 
. Boston Evening Transcript. 


. one of the most stimulating events 
of the season. . . . Chicago Daily Jour- 
nal. 


. her performance becomes some- 
thing that sticks in the memory. 
Chicago Tribune. 


. at once jumped into local favor. 
. Chicago News. 


. . » Miss Hess is a personality. .. . 
Chicago Pest. 
. The art of Myra Hess is some- 


thing very near perfection. . . . St. 
Louis Star, 
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William MacPhail 
il nee the earliest beginning of the 

of Musi In the year 1907, the faculty 
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(learning how 
ground), when 
much 
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ountry 
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ool We were so 

ung MacPhail that upon 

at length about this young 

nderful wisdom and personally | was not surprised 
isited Minneapolis again to find 
had moved from its small quarters 
building on Nicollet Avenue. 
m William MacPhail 
MacPhail School on 
and found one of the largest 
art of music and drama. 
proof building is occupied 
Completely equipped 
class rooms, rehearsal halls, two 
pace for the department of dancing 
for the efficient teaching of music 
available The Auditorium, seating 
people, is devoted to the public 
faculty and other 
approaching the 


few years later wh 
Phail Schor 


much larger ones in a 


vat the Ma 
ears later when we called again 
Minneapolis, we had to go to the 
Salle d Twelfth Street 
America devoted to the 
ctive ir-s ry, fire 
"hail School 


cling 


pac 


dramatic art 
d and fifty 
students 


nres hundre 
concerts by the 
entertainment The first thought upon 
corner of La Salle Avenue and Twelfth street is one of 
surprise that a school of could erect such a large 
Iding for its exclusive use Here is a structure of the 
t modern type with a frontage extending over half 
block, four stories high and devoted entirely to the 

of music and dramatic art 
pon entering the building, there 
ators, with the waiting room to the left, 
registrar's desk to the right A door 
room provides an entrance to 
where there are four practice organs that 
students preparing to be organists On the 
the first floor will be found a class room 
harmonic gymnastics and the dance 
Taking the elevator to the second floor we 
a large, well-lighted corridor and many students waiting 
appointments with teachers whose names appear 
on the door The third floor is given to studios 
imilar te those on the second floor, so we go directly to 
he fourth, where we find the auditorium with seats for over 
30) people and a stage with concert grand pianos. Here 
recitals every week-day evening, and students have 
uining experience in appearing before an 
guidance of their teachers. On this 
found the group of studios occupied 
by the dramatic art, a department that has a 
wonderful record in producing talent for the stage and the 
teaching profession 
Every year since 
Minneapolis, principally a chat with 
Phail, to learn from him how a school can be 
fully, commercially as well as artistically. We have learned 
a lot about the school, but little about William MacPhail, 
as he has accomplished big things without ever blowing his 
horn, and giving credit always to his associates rather than 
to himself. Think of a president of a school who issues a 
cataloguc without even his picture, or a biography 
of hims« lished in the document! MacPhail only 
informs the large that he is president of 
world that he is an accom- 
plished musician, a violinist of marked ability, and a teacher 
of the first rank As the grew, M ac Phail taught 
less and less; finally several years ago he gave up teaching 
though now and then, cennetelie for his own 
enjoyment, he appears in private violin recitals, but his 
occupied supervising the work of his teachers and 
to please his 
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admirers 
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sons. We know many bankers, lawyers . 
musicians, men and women in every walk 

of life now residing in Minneapolis, who 

ask us “do you know MacPhail?” and 

when we answer in the affirmative they 

promptly add, “there’s a wonderful man 

who has a wonderful school.” We long 

have agreed that Mr. MacPhail has built 

in Minneapolis an institution that needs 

fear no comparison. 


Reneé Devries. 


MONTREAL, CAN. 


Montreal, Can.—The Welsh Ladies’ 
Choir gave two concerts in Windsor Hall 
recently to a capacity audience. Most of 
the songs were given in Welsh, the sing- 
ers in national dress, These are the first 
concerts of a tour which the choir is 
making through Canada. Gertrude Gro- 
now is choir leader. 

Under the auspices of the Burns Statue 
Committee of Montreal, the Glasgow Or- 
pheus Choir gave a concert at the Forum, 
This is the first American tour of the 
choir and the enthusiasm which greeted 
it gave much encouragement to return, 

At the Palace Cinema Theater very ) 
pleasing musical programs are arranged 
every week and good talent is secured. 
Blanche Archambault, soprano; Emile 
Gour, tenor: Andy Tipaldi and his Melody 
Kings, and the Palace String Quintet, 
assisted by Linda Cassierie, soprano, have 
taken part recently. G \ugostini is 
musical director of this theater. 

The Montreal Operatic Society gave 
four performances of The Gondoliers in 
Westmount Hall. The principal parts 
were taken by H. E. Groves, W. J. Steph- 
enson, George Furgison, T. Kynman, Mrs. 
G. M. Alexander, Elsie Neuman, Mrs. G. 
H. Coats and Winnifred Sewards. Fred 
Whitiley was conductor. 

The Matinee Musical Club, under the 
presidency of Mrs. F. Vincent Duck- 
worth, gave a delightful recital at the last 
aoitly meeting held at the Mount Royal 
Hotel. Stanly Gardner, pianist, and Louis 
Chartier, baritone, with Mrs. Chartier ac 
companist, were the artists. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Koussevitzki, gave a 
concert at the Forum. The splendid pro- 
gram was much appreciated by a large 
and attentive audience. The concert was 
given under the management of Louis H. 
Bourdon. 

The City of Westmount inaugurated its municipal organ 
in Victoria Hall. Lynwood Farnam was the organist for the 
occasion 

Marcel Hubert, a young cellist, and his sister, Yvonne 
Hubert, gave a joint recital at His Majesty’s Theater, where 
they played to a large and enthusiastic audience. Miss Hubert 
played her brother’s accompaniments besides some delightful 
solos. 

The first of the free Sunday concerts to be given by the 
McGill Music Club took place at the McGill Union. Songs 
by Mary Mclver and L. Giulianelli; violin numbers by G. 
Woodley, and W. Norman, pianist, made up a pleasing pro- 
gram. Lawrence Hart played the accompaniments. 

Mikhail Mordkin and his Russian ballet, supported by 
Pierre Vladimiroff, Hilda Butsova and Vera Nemtchinova, 
gave six performances at His Majesty's Theater. The pro- 
grams, the principal of which were arrangements by Mr. 
Mordkin, were new to Montreal and brought full houses at 
each performance. The orchestra was conducted by Vlad- 
mir Bakaleinkoff. This was under the management of J. A. 
Gauvin., 

A performance of The Chocolate Soldier was given at the 
Monument National by the Societe d’Operette. The princi- 
pal parts were taken by Honore Vaillancourt, J. F. de Bel- 
leval, A. Gauthier, H. Lavoie, Mrs. G. Davis, Mrs. E. Gareau 
and F. Hade. The orchestra and chorus were under the 
baton of J. J. Goulet. 

On November 15, the Association des Chanteurs de Mont- 
real gave a St. Cecillia’s Day concert. Rodolphe Plamon- 
don, tenor, at present visiting in Montreal from Paris; Fa- 
biola Poirier, soprano; Charles Goulet, baritone, and George 
srepeaer, tenor, made up the first half of the program. Joli 

Gilles, a comic opera by Boise, made up the second part, 
with Misses J. Charron, V. Bluteau, Y’Laverdure and Messrs. 


ss Goulet, G Dicbanied:: J. Letebied H. Thibodeau an} 
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Lacasse. 
The 
season of chamber music. The 
was given on November 11, in the ‘uadies’ 
sor Hotel. They played to a well filled hall. The mem 
of the quartet are E. Braidi, first violin; Lucien Siec 

second violin; J. Mastocola, viola; J. B. Dubois, cello, 
George M. Brewer at the piano. i 
Nora Norman, who -has lately returned from New Y 
where she has been studying for some time, gave a pian 
recital at the Ladies’ Ordinary, Windsor Hotel, for Mi 
Music and Dramatic Club. I 
The Panteleieff Operatic Studio opens this years with 
view towards forming a National Opera where pupils if 


Dubois String Quartet has started ‘its seventedht 
first concert of this séakc 
Ordinary, W 





be trained in all the branches of opera. 


Emily Rosevelt Well- Received--in ‘Providen 


Emily Rosevelt, soprano, gave a delightful recital fe 
December 2 before the Chaminade Club of Providence, R, 
The Evening Tribune, after mentioning Miss Rosevelt 
clear, sweet and musical voice, her excellent technic 
charming personality, continued: “It was a finished recite 
fully enjoyed and approved by a group that is well inform@l 


musically and only pleased with the best.” 


Holland Trio for Mannes School 
The Holland Trio sang at Columbia University, D 
cember 7, and will appear at the David Mannes School ai 
at the Junior League this month, with several Christm 
concerts booked. 
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BERNARD FERGUSON 


Baritone 





Mr. Ferguson has an excellent voice. 


dramatic sense keen, he gave of his best and won a deserved success. 
but necessary to hear “Elijah’s” ascending phrase of the announcement of 


His temperament is ardent and his 


It was 





the curse of drouth to know that a young singer of voice, intelligence and 


feeling had appeared.—Boston Globe. 





ENGAGED AS SPRING TOUR SOLOIST WITH THE 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


April 18 to May 22, 1927 


ARTHUR J. GAINES 


1111 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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RADOVA 


IN NEW 


TRIUMPHS 


Soloist with 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Willem Mengelberg, Conducting 
Carnegie Hall—November 11 and 12, 1926 
+48 er 
Gradova Captivates Her Audience: 


“Gradova brought down the house by her brilliant and poetic performance of Rachmani- 
noff’s concerto and was repeatedly summoned to the stage at its conclusion. Her success was imme- 
diate, pronounced, and altogether gratifying.’—New York Herald Tribune. 


“Gradova registered an emphatic success.” —New York American. 























“Gradova had her audience at her command throughout and received long continued ap- 
plause.— The New York Sun. 


“Gradova is forging ahead in a career which promises to be a brilliant one. She has every 
quality to make it so..—-The New York Evening Post. 
Gradova’s Personality and Magnetism: 
“Above all, she has that gift beyond price, magnetism.”— Lawrence Gilman. 


“External of a charming stage presence, free from all eccentricity or mannerism. A real 
musical personality and a distinguished one!”—O/yga Samaroff. 


“Gradova swept erect and free of stride upon the platform, bent her athletic form over the 
piano, and plunged with masculine strength and decisiveness into the Rachmaninoff Concerto.” 
—Rich L. Stokes. 


“This young American with the absorbed and unaffected manner is an uncommonly gifted 
pianist.”—Lawrence Gilman. : 





“Gradova has an impressive blend of poise and temperament.”—TZ'he New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Gradova as an Interpreter: 


“Gradova’s interpretation of the composition—and the word interpretation is used with all 
its meaning——-was one to enchain the attention from beginning to end.” —//’. J. Henderson. 


“Gradova’s performance of Rachmaninoff’s lovely work was thoroughly convincing. Her 
playing of the concerto had that quality of sincere conviction which cannot fail to win a receptive 
listener.” —Olga Samaroff. 

“Gradova is unmistakably musical, in the special and honoring sense in which musicians use 
that word. Gradova knows how to mould a phrase and keep it shapely and distinguished and signifi- 
cant.”-—The New York Herald Tribune. 

“Her interpretative grasp reflects maturity.”—7The New York American. 

Gradova’s Tone and Technic: 


“Hers was a performance rich in dignified sentiment and external excellence of tone and 
technic.”—The New York Sun. 

“Her technic is strong and supple, and allows free play to an analytical mind and a poetic 
personality.” —The New York Times. 


“Gradova is musical, sensitive, and poetic. She also commands fire and brilliance, a technical 
equipment equal to all demands upon it and a great sureness both in intention and execution.” 
—The New York Evening Post. 


“Her technic is astonishingly perfected. Her tone is of exceptional warmth and variety.” 
The New York American. 
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NGING TEACHERS SHOULD HAVE STANDARDS 


By Tolbert MacRae 


(Head of Music Department, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa) 


14 
After reading the material which is being published in 
he magazines concerning the art of singing, 1 am convinced 
that a serious effort should be made to set some standards 
tr the teaching of this great art I do not know that I 


say that voice teachers should be made to pass 
teach, but I believe it is 
how to sing which could 


m ready to 
certificates to 
system o! 


umimnations 101 


1 ible to 
l 


establish a 
standard 
singing 


“ Isct a5 a 
The teachers of 


ust the right 


confused as to what 
way to sing Many are quite certain 
about the things that the student wrong; but to be 
as to what to tell the student to do to correct the 

quite another thing. Many books are being pub- 
ished on the subject and interviews are given to leading 
magazines by artists telling how they do it, yet they differ 
widely as to how it is done. 

This condition makes it hard for students to know just 
é can find a teacher who will give them sound 
truction and build up for them a real technic of singing. 


seem to be 


does 


re they 


If a student is thinking of studying piano or violin, it is 
not hard to show him a number of schools where he will 
not go astray. This can be accomplished in singing if a 


erious effort be made to bring it about 
In the first place, we should come to an understanding 
f what is meant by learning to sing. To learn to sing 


ias little to do with the study of opera or song interpretation. 
lo learn to sing is to learn to control all the parts of the 
which have to do with singing. To do this, the teacher 
must have a correct understanding of the functions of these 
parts of ‘the anatomy as they pertain to singing. 

| will make a comparison between learning to play a violin 
ind Jearning to sing. It would be absurd for a violin student 
to take his work with a pianist yet this is com- 


hody 


as a coach, 


monly done by students of voice As long as singing is 
thought of as song interpretation and singers are not taught 
to produce purity of tone, the singing teachers will not be 
ble to set up a standard for teaching voice that will com- 
pare favorably with that of teaching violin 
Tone Firs 

There is a pure vocal tone and there is a vocal tone that 

is improved by certain tricks. It is hard to differentiate 


hetween the two The latter is considered good enough 
if it “gets by.” Dramatics, personality and words, make 
up for the lack of tone as long as the tone is not too 
offensive It should be the first thought of every teacher 
to develop in the student a correct production of tone 
and let repertory follow this 


singing because the 
which are used to produce 
tone cannot be seen, I am quite sure that it is entirely pos- 
sible to Those things which should be taught as 
being fundamental to good singing are: breathing and its 
control, starting of the tone by the breath, correct under 
use of the pharynx, proper forming of the 


difficult to teach 


anatomy 


While it is 


different parts ol the 


very 


do so 


standing of the 


vowels, correct understanding of resonance, and an explana- 
tion of the registers. I use this last phrase for lack of a bet- 
ter one. There are no registers in the production of a tone 
as they have to do entirely with the reproduction of tone. 

The articles concerning singing as a rule have to do with 
criticism of the different methods used by the teachers of 
singing, but few of these writers have given constructive 
criticism. We cannot go back to the old masters and find 
the true way to sing. They did much the same as we are 
doing today. They tried this and that, used the old sug- 
gestion of imitation and made singers of those who already 
had wonderful voices. 

Beauty of voice, although not correctly produced, is 
always in demand, I have in mind one of the great singers, 
if not the greatest of our time, who is spoken of in one of the 
leading dictionaries as being self-taught. I understand that 
when Adelina Patti was asked how she sang, she answered 
that she knew nothing. Even if this is true, I am still con- 
vinced that a correct system for singing should be worked 
out for that great throng of students who are not wonderfully 
gifted. The singing teachers of today are not making 
money because of the wonderful voices that they have 
under their instruction, but from that great group who are 
only moderately gifted. For this reason we must establish 
a standard which will act as a guide to these students 
making it possible for them to make a correct choice of 
a singing teacher. 

The highly gifted voice, the conception of the general 
public that singing is entirely art, and the general lack of 
effort to bring a scientific explanation of how to sing, are 
hindering a development of a definite school of singing. 
The secret of learning to sing is exactly the same as the 
secret of learning to do anything well. A true explanation 
of how to use the different parts of the anatomy which 
pertain to singing and then hard work on the part of the 
student will bring success. 


Barnhart-Jones Has “Opulent Vocal Gifts” 


Hortense Barnhart-Jones’ recent recital in the Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Cal., inspired Carl Bronson to write in the 
Evening Herald of that city: “Hortense Barnhart-Jones, a 
Los Angeles girl of charming presence and opulent vocal 
gifts, showed that she was well qualified for the recital phase 
of the art in a program of unusual interest and refinement. 

Her voice is a rich mezzo-soprano and she has brought 
it beautifully forward and her crisp and clean-cut enun- 
ciation carried the content of her songs with excellent dic- 
tion. . . . Of special worthiness was her interpretation of 
the Hugo Wolf Der Feuerreiter, in which the singer ap- 
proached to dramatic eloquence of the operatic phase with- 
out over-emphasizing the song out of form. Her rendition 
of the aria from Mascagni’s Amico Fritz showed that her 
gift is distinctly operatic and that herein she excels. 

An after re ception to ) the singer and composers was as an 
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additional accentuation of the general applause, which was 
unstinted and bespoke a triumphant success for Miss Jones.” 
Equally enthusiastic was the reporter for the Daily Times, 
who, after commenting on the fact that the beauty of the 
scene was*further enhanced by the veritable shower of floral 
offerings tendered the gracious singer, said: “Her singing 
displayed warmth and individuality, and her renditions were 
replete with delightful nuances and expressive effects. 
Golden Slumbers was interpreted in a very pleasing man- 
ner, with lovely tonal effects, as was also the distinctive 
Triste Soir by Leone Sinigalia. Der Feuerreiter by Hugo 
Wolf offered an opportunity for some fine dramatic singing, 
as did also the operatic aria from L’Amico Fritz by Mas- 
cagni. Miss Jones demonstrated her versatility as a 
vocalist admirably, interpreting the various selections with 
originality and expression.” 


Policy of Philadelphia Operatic Society 

“With twenty years of achievement behind it,” said 
John Curtis in the November issue of the Keynote, “and 
a record of more than sixty appearances before the pub- 
lic, the Philadelphia Operatic Society starts its new sea- 
son, its second in affiliation with the Philadelphia Music 
Club, more than ever devoted to the ideals upon which it 
was founded. And these ideals may be summarized as 
fidelity to the principles of true art; the study and presen- 
tation of operatic works of the masters according to the 
past standards of the operatic stage, with unselfishness of 
purpose and no element of commercialism. The present 
policy of the society is to present each year one of the 
fine old comic operas and two of the grand variety; the 
former to give the present generation its only opportunity 
to hear delightful operas that were immense favorites many 
years ago, and revive happy memories in those who heard 
these works when they were young.” These productions 
all are given under the personal supervision of Mrs. Edwin 
A. Watrous, the director general, who, said Mr. Curtis, “is 
giving without stint of her abundant energy and ability 
to assure their artistic and financial success.” 


What Herman Devries Thinks of Bonelli 

“Bonelli is a superb Verdi singer. I knew in advance 
that he would do well by the Rigoletto music, and _ that 
the temperdment and mentality of this interesting young 
American would find the character fertile ground for the 
exploitation of his talents. He was very successful, both 
vocally and histrionically. His fine, virile, resonant bari- 
tone was advantageously displayed; he portrayed the varied 
emotions of tenderness, cunning, hatred—all the broad and 
subtle passions, most tellingly.” This was the comment of 
Herman Devries in the Chicago American. 


Mojica Sings for Prince and Princess 


When the Prince and Princess Achilles Murat were Chi 
cago’s distinguished guests recently and the house guests of 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Patten, the services of Don Jose 
Mojica were immediately secured for a concert at the Casino 
Club to entertain these guests. This was Mojica's third 


Chicago concert this fall, as arranged by his manager, Clar- 
ence EK. Cramer. 











BRUCE SIMONDS 


SCORES ANOTHER GENUINE SUCCESS AT NEW YORK 


AND BOSTON RECITALS 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

Few recitals given during the season’s life- 
time have held more of unalloyed pleasure 
than that presented by Bruce Simonds in 
Aeolian Hall. A pianist of taste and 
imagination, excellently well equipped, Mr. 
Simonds played a program bereft of a single 
dull moment. 

Rare indeed are such purity of de- 
sign, such devotion, as were exhibited in the 
Mozart. Two preludes and Fugues in 
B Flat from the second book of the “Clavi- 
chord” were emotionally eloquent as well 
gems of pianistic clarity. 

N. Y. TIMES 

the player showed a delicate and 
communicative skill in delineating pictorial or 
narrative themes in colorful tone. 

N. Y. EVENING SUN 

Technical finesse, ingenious tonal 
schemes and artistic sentiments. Mo- 
zart’s Sonata and the Chopin etudes were de- 
livered with a generous amount of shimmering 
colors. 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 

The Brahms numbers were marked 
by a vein of poetic, imaginative color, inter- 
pretative effectiveness, with ample technical 
skill displayed throughout, seemed to charac- 
terize the whole recital. 


Season 1927-28 Now Being Booked by 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Bidg., New York 


Steinway Piano 


BOSTON HERALD 

Bruce Simonds, pianist, drew a large audi- 
ence last night to Jordan Hall, an audience 
that included many musicians. 

Bos These young people could learn 
much from Mr. Simonds’ wise theory of tonal 
values. Thump the piano or pound he will 
not; so much is clear. But the man does not 
need to. He has learned to produce a perfect 
pianissimo, one that will carry far. On that 
he has based his scale of values, so skilfully 
graded that he can work up a climax as grandi- 
ose as the noisiest player without striking one 
single chord that is harsh. 

The large audience proved with their 
enthusiasm that there is place today for a per- 
former who is neither sensational nor noisy, 
a man who makes appeal by his musicianship 
alone, in combination with insight and fine 
taste. Let us all give thanks. 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

He comes thither with a single pur- 
pose—to make music for our ears and our 
minds, and to make it out of composers as 
well as from himself, By musical in- 
telligence, Mr. Simonds penetrates to the com- 
poser’s thought and mood; finds the technical 
means ; makes the choices that shall character 
the given piece. A mind, it appears by his ex- 
ample, is useful to pianists, while poise may 
point the way to pleasure. 
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WINS TRIUMPHAL SUCCESS IN RECITAL 
IN BALTIMORE AND IN PHILADELPHIA 


THE EVENING SUN, BALTIMORE 
December 3, 1926 


Claudia Muzio, At The Lyric, Demon- 
strates That She May Claim Rank 
With the Foremost Recitalists 


Heard here only in opera before, Claudia Muzio 
demonstrated last night at the Lyric that she may 
claim rank with the foremost recitalists. 

Of stately prnccese, POSSESS 


INTELLIGENCE THAT MAKES FOR FINE IN- 
TERPRETATIVE CAPACITY, Mme. Muzio com- 
mands every attribute to attract and hold the atten- 
tion of an audience, AN HER APPEARANCE 
LAST NIGHT IS TO BE REGARDED AS ONE OF 
jy A hai te ton EVENTS OF THE MUSICAL 


The diva graciously added many encores to the set 
program. 

This latter embraced a variety of lyrics, with some 
operatic arias, among them the ‘Vissi d'Arte,’”’ from 
‘*Tosca,’’ the title role of which is one of the singer’s 
greatest presentations and which was offered as an 
— with all the fire and pathos that can be put 
into it. 

MME. MUZIO’S NUMBERS RAN THE WHOLE 
GAMUT OF MOODS from the serene pastoral of 
Veracini and the daintily graceful ‘‘Piaceri Fanchi- 
ulleschi’’ of Mozart to the gravely sustained “‘Spirate 
pur, spirate,’’ of Donaudy; from the emotional, doleful 
“Pace, pace, mio Dio,’”’ from ‘‘La Forza del Destino,” 
by Verdi, to the spiritual Franck Nocturne, the ec- 
static “L’Heure Deliciouse’’ of Staub, the beautifully 
imaginative ‘“‘Le Temps des Fees’ of Koechlin, the 
sentimental ‘‘Mia Piccirella” from Gomez's “Salvator 
Rosa,”’ the fascinating “La Fille du Cadiz” of Delibes, 
the captivating ‘‘Bon jour, Suzanne,”’ a whimsical 
little ditty about a cuckoo and the sprightly ‘‘Es- 
trelita,”’ a Spanish folk song. 

To all the diva imparted a fascinating quality. 
There was vividness of coloring with impeccable in- 
tonation, and the half tones attained a sort of ethereal 
beauty that lost none of its richness because of its 
delicacy. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
November 30, 1926 


Claudia Muzio Delights 
at Morning Musicale 


Once or twice in a season a recital is given by a 
singer of genuine artistic accomplishment that hap- 
pily obliterates the apparent mediocrity of the con- 
cert stage, Such a recital was heard at the morning 
musicale at the Penn Athletic Club, when Claudia 
Muzio, soprano, one of the real artists of today, gave 
an extraordinary exhibition of the interpretation and 
execution of song. Her program was out of the beaten 
track, containing few arias or songs familiar to the 
audience, yet despite that fact, interest was unflag- 
ging and the singer was obliged to repeat so many 
songs and add so megs | encores there were prac- 
tically no programs, Mozart and Pergolesi airs, 
French and Italian songs, an occasional Spanish song, 
an entire group of English songs and the ‘Vissi 
D’Arte”’ aria substituted for the ‘Willow Song’ and 
“Ave Maria” from “Otello” on the program comprised 
a combination that gave Mme. Muzio every oppor- 
tunity to display her lovely voice and inexhaustible 
command of style. She made a tremendous success, 
one of the greatest ever achieved at a Monday 
musicale. 

Mme. Muzio’s costume was refreshing after the 
procession of awkward, ugly abbreviated ones wit- 
nessed on the concert stage, consisting of an old- 
fashioned picture dress in black taffeta, with long 
black gloves and black hat. She was altogether 
charming, not only vocally but in every respect, a 


delight to hear and a pleasure to behold. 
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PUBLIC LEDGER, PHILADELPHIA 
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MONDAY MORNING MUSICALE 
HEARS MME. CLAUDIA MUZIO 


Chicago Opera Soprano in Superb Voice 


at Penn A. C. Concert 


Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Chicago Opera Com 
pany and ONE OF THE FINEST ARTISTS ON THE 
OPERATIC OR THE CONCERT STAGE, gave a re- 
cital for the Monday Morning Musicale at the Penn 
Athletic Club yesterday. The concert was one of the 
most enjoyable that has been heard here in several 
seasons. 


Mme. Muzio was in superb voice and her admirably 
chosen program, as well as her cordial manner, cap- 
tured her audience at once and held its interest to the 
end. The program included songs in Italian, French 
and English, all of which were beautifully sung and 
equally well interpreted. The singer has an ex- 
ceptional mezza voce, as well as a flawless technique 
in its management, breath control and the other 
details of singing. 


The recitalist changed her arias at the last mo 
ment, and instead of singing “The Willow Song” 
and “Ave Maria” from M. Verdi's ‘Otello, sub 
stituted the ‘‘Vissi d’'Arte"’ from ‘Tosca,’ which SHE 
SANG MAGNIFICENTLY. Her other operatic num- 
ber was “Mia Piccirella’’ from Gomez Saivator 


Rosa.” 


Mme, Muzio was most generous with encores, 
giving almost as many as there were original num 
bers. AT THE CLOSE OF THE RECITAL, THE 
AUDIENCE MADE NO MOVE TO GO, RECALLING 
MME. MUZIO UNTIL SHE SANG FOUR ENCORES. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan tenor 
and San Antonio’s own son, was presented in recital, 
November 20, in the Municipal Auditorium by the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, Dr. Mary C. Harper, 
president The concert was arranged by his Texas man- 
ager, Adeline Bardenwerper. As Mr. Diaz stepped from 
the wings, he was greeted with prolonged applause from 


the large and enthusiastic audience fany bows were neces 
iry before the program could begin, His program was ex- 
cellent, but of interest was the group of songs by 
l'exas composers: My Sweetheart’s Face (Kathleen Blair ) ; 
The Hills of Home (Oscar J. Fox), which had to be re 
Howdy Do, Miss Springtime, (David Guion), and 
Moore). Mr. Diaz sang with his usual ex 
quisite beauty of tone, fine interpretation and artistic finish 
were necessary during the eve- 
has endeared herself to many San 
g a recent visit, was the capable accompanist, 
support. Miss Gulledge was included in 
At the close of the recital hundreds crowded 
pach tage to greet and welcome b th artist 
soprano, recently’ gave a 
banquet of the San 
\ ompany. She also sang a group 
at a banquet given in honor of F. Trubee Davidson, Assist 
retary of War; General Gil and General Fechet, 
National Guard and the American Legion 
At both affaires she " enthu asticall received Louis« 


mpanist 


pec ial 





peated 
J (Francis 


Mat ree ill and encores 
Gulledge, who 


Rosa Dominguez, coloratura 
ng Spanish songs at a 
tomo Public Service ¢ 


more 


inte I lent accé 
T} Mark Twain Mu 
" | nd the leadership of Della 


Mark Twain 
Donecker, 1s 
auditorium of 
f ( tudent John M. Stein- 
feldt, pianist, was the artist presented November 4. On his 
| o of ( ympositions, Play 
id A Day in Venice, preceding each by 
jlanation of the meaning and feeling ‘ xpressed in the 
f the club 
Musical Club, 
hairman, met recently in 
of the club 
in charge of the 
Music Teachers, 


cial Clu ( the 


‘ 
San Antonio artists in th 
} 

vn fine « 


selection. He was made honorary sponsor ¢« 
Department of the Tuesday 
f which Mr \. M. Fischer 
the home of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, pre 

Hugh McAm mum 


program tor the 


sident 
] ro ’ 
ipal organist, wa 


meeting of the San Anton 


Alice Maytield, president, November ¢ Mrs. G. Morgan 
Nigeli read the Musical Topics of the Day Mr. McAmis 
explained in detail the municipal organ—the 


various stops; 
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the locking of combinations, both pedal and manual; the 
echo organ, etc.; and at the close played several compositions, 
drawing attention to the things previously explained. 

>. 


New Cantata, Esther, Performed at Worcester 

At the First Presbyterian Church, Worcester, Mass., on 
November 7, there took place the first performance of a 
new cantata, Esther. The text is by Frederick H. Martens 





PAULINE BANISTER, 


of Esther first. production of the 
under the direction of the composer. 


who sang title role 
cantata on November 7, 


and the music by Roy S. Stoughton. The production was 
under the direction of the composer. Rev. Charles A. 
Fisher, pastor of the church, in referring to the cantata from 
the pulpit, said: 

church music, 


New England have no kinship 
of Esther, written by Roy S. 


a new era has been ushered in for 
staid hymns of old 
lifelike cantata 


It may be that 
for certainly the 
with the glowing, 
Stoughton, , : 

“Read your Bible,”’ used to be the injunction to youngsters seeking 
amusement on the Sabbath. But they never heard the story of Esther 
as unrolled by the magic carpet of Stoughton’s music. This old tale 
of Persia, throbbing with beauty, life and dramatic suspense, told as 
a chapter of religious history, 

Whether Esther has been as Rev. Charles Allen Fisher 
pointed out, one of the least known of Biblical stories, it 
should now be one of the best known. Mr. Stoughton has 
constructed a work with possibilities for development as an 
opera. Its relation to the usual sacred music is remote in- 
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deed, but its thrilling beauty, allied with the story gives it a 
character sacred in the best sense of the word, For the title 
role of Esther, Pauline Banister, dramatic soprano, was 
chosen, and she rendered her difficult part most artistically. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—An advanced pupils’ recital was given 
in the recital room of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, the 
following taking part: Louise Le Page, Doris Deane Van 
Winkle, Irene Punschka, John W. Kelso, Margaret Harvey, 
Jdalaura Norton Noble, Jean Fogo and Arax Shakarian. 

A notable program was given by the Mendelssohn Choir 
for its first concert. Accompaniment was furnished by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Ernest Lunt conducting, and 
in addition the orchestra was heard at the opening of the 
program under its own conductor, Fritz Reiner. Soloists 
included Wesley Howard, tenor, of New York; Dorothy 
Mussler and Alta Shultz, members of the choir. 

The second community concert was given at the Irene 
Kaufman Settlement. The artists who appeared were Nicho- 
las Kehayas, tenor; Annette Nossoff, reader; Edward Grif- 
fith, harpist, with Anna Laufe Perlow at the piano. 

Oscar Helfenbein, one of Pittsburgh’s promising pianists, 
gave a concert at Carnegie Lecture Hall. He is a graduate 
of the music department at Carnegie Tech, where he won 
several scholarships. Helfenbein is one of the faculty at 
the Fillion Studios. 

The Yost String Quartet was heard in a concert at the 
Hotel Schenley ballroom. The members of the quartet are: 
Gaylord Yost, first violin; Roy Shumaker, second violin; Carl 
Rosenberg, viola, and James Younger, cello. 

The American Guild of Organists had its regular meeting 
in the Church of Ascension recently. 

Alice M. Goodell played an organ recital in the assembly 
hall of the Pennsylvania College for Women. Miss Goodell 
was assisted by Mable Davis Rockwell, soprano. 

Maunder’s beautiful Song of Thanksgiving was sung at 


the Second Presbyterian Church of Wilkinsburg. Minard 
Lozier, choir director of the church and tenor; Hazel Saint 
Bartley, soprano; Ida Mae Ewing, contralto, and W. J. 


Hasseime an, baritone, were assisted in the presentation of the 
cantata by a chorus of thirty-two voices. 

The quartet and organist of the First Presbyterian Church 
of New Brighton, assisted by Lloyd Schramm, violinist, pre- 
sented a sacred music program at the church. Those taking 
part were Margaret Hutchinson Flocker, Bell Martin Snyder, 
Donald Y. Clark and Cramer C. Bradshaw, director, and the 
organist, Anna Schepple of Beaver Falls. 

The Pittsburgh Concert Company, which appeared in St. 
Leonard’s Parish Hall of Monessen, was greeted by a 
capacity house. 

The Ritz Quartet, the Blue Entertainers, as they are best 
known, appe ared at the First Pre sbyterian Church of Warren. 

The first annual concert of the choir of St. Stephen’s 
Lutheran Church of Erie was given recently. 

The Women’s Missionary Society of the 


: Presbyterian 
Church of 


_Jeannette, gave a program of music recently. 
Adelaide Aiken, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sang. William Wentzel of Greensburg, presided at the 


piano and Bertram Webber of Greensburg at the organ. A 
duet was given by Ann Sorber ond Frank M. Rainey. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, Charles Le Sueur, director, 
met for rehearsal in the choir room of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The chorus now numbers forty-six voices. 

The regular meeting of the Sharon Music Club was held 
in De Forest's Pioneer Music House. The program in- 
cluded folk music of other nations. 

A musicale was given by the American Legion auxiliary 
of Greensburg at the American Legion Home. Adelaide 
Thomas Aiken, dramatic soprano of Genoa, Italy, sang, 
while William Wentzel, Greensburg, composer and pianist, 
played her accompaniments. For the first time Mrs. Eakin 
offered a group of Mr. Wentzel’s latest songs. C. W. Kalb- 
fus, Greensburg violinist, also shared honors. 

John A Bell, Pittsburgh organist and organ architect, who 
installed the new organ in the Grove City Presbyterian 
Church, recently gave a recital on it. 

The Monday Music Club of Washington held its first 
meeting of the year at the home of Margaret Acheson with 
a large attendance and an interesting program. 

A splendid program was given by the Junior Monday 
Evening Musical Society of Franklin, in the parish house. 
There was a large attendance and three new members 
received. 

Alex Mason, leader and second tenor of the Kitz (Quartet, 
gave a concert at the Butler High School Auditorium. 

A recital was presented under the auspices of Circle No. 
3 of St. Paul’s United Evangelical Church. 

The Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Orchestra held its first meeting 
recently. Willis Connolly was the orchestra leader. 

The work of voice culture at Geneva College, Beaver, 
begun in September by Prof. George Herwig, is to be con- 
tinued during the remainder of the year by Prof. John Law- 
rence Rodrigues of Pittsburgh, who has been successfully 
presenting operettas. B. McM. | 





American Tenor Honorary Member of Vienna 
Opera 

VieNNA.—Alfred Piccaver, American tenor, has been made 

an honorary member of the Vienna Opera by the Austrian 

government. He is the first foreigner to receive this dis- 

tinction, and the number of other singers holding this title 


is very small, including only Maria Jeritza, Marie Gutheil- 
Schoder, Leo Slezak and Erik Schmedes. 
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MELIUS 


‘36 A PHENOMENON’’—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


“She gave a song recital that will take precedence over most events of its 
nature when the season’s history shall be written.’............ The Enquirer. 





“Te was a sensation Certainly.” ...............sccsccccseseccsares SciseliCethaas a Daily Times-Star. 


“Tt is unfair to ask a coloratura to be a Lieder singer but when she can be, 
the effect is overwhelming.”...............:ccccccseseeeeeeens Commercial Tribune. 


“We do not recall ever having heard a scale of such perfection; as even de- 
scending as ascending with a quality as rare as it is beautiful; her trill also 
M4 . TF Ex PaAe 
is sheer perfection.”............ oe a coi sis) 2s oteceree oy The Post. 


i 
LTE DAILY TIMES-STAR 
THE ENQUIRER, CINCINNATI, we a 


reepect ta vf'! a 
— 1 00 
day morning was devoted almost ex= 
clusively to the compositions best 


’ calculated to display the coloratura MELIUS 
MATINEE MUSICAL CLUB. ! voice but these were sung with such 
The Matinee Musical Club ef Cincin- intensity, such depth of feeling, such 
nati continues to serve ifs public,|/elegance and ease, and with such 
ee em recital Mme Luella Melius, colora- 


which really embraces all residents of || definite portomento that the tyriea? 
Greater Cincinnati who are interested ‘and dramatic qualities could not bg 
: submerged, Nor should they be. Mrs. 
in worth-while music, with rare judg-' yejius—the customary Mme. is pur- 
ment and distinction. The directing! posely omitted because Luella Melius 
heads of this unique organization in-| is a native American singer and pre- 
variably manifest sound judgment in 
With the song recital of (ura She created a splendid impres- 
Melius at the Gibson roof, o1 Tues sion, and was given a most cordial 
Quy morning. the Matinee ‘Musical reception She was assisted by Ary 
continued the long line of its artistic van Leeuwen. flutist of the Sym- 
; phony Orchestra Herbert Johnson 
successes Concerning this singe: was the accompanist 



































CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, 


Mme. Luella Melius, 
Coloratura, Proves 


. ) Artist of High Rank 


By ASURA SMITH. 
Yesterday at the Hotel Gibson the 
Matinee Musical Club presented in 








-_ 


fers to be known only as such—be- 
. he igh versatility, is able 
the booking of sterling artists who cause of her big 
are new to local devotees of the art 


to give to her interpretation of such 
and the artists when they appear in 


florid compositions as, for instance 
Meyerbeer’s Shadow Song from 
recital seldom fail to live up to ex- 
pectations 


“Dinorah,” and “Charmant Oiseau,” 
by David, qualities that they have not 

The second concert of the current 
season was given in the roof garden 


Luel- 








often possessed in performance. 
In these and other numbers ren- 

auditorium of the Hotel Gibson yes- 
terday morning with Luella Melius as 
soloist It was this artist's first visit 
to Cincinnati It will not be her last, 
for she immediately established her- 
self as a delightful singer who has 
perfected every phase of her art 

The name of Luella Melius is better 
known locally today than it was yes- 
terday She gave a song recital that 
will.take precedence over most events ' 
of its nature when the season’s-history | 
shall be written, revealing a colorture. 
soprano voice of such purity and lovli- 
ness that the average listener could 
not pause to explain the reasons for! 
liking her effort nor the critical | 
listener to analyze the method by} 
which such admirable tonal effects 
were accomplished 

The term coloratura has not always 
implied fine singing. Not infrequent- 
ly singers who had mastered the thou- 
sand and one technical tricks of the 
voice which masquerade under that 
designation have won encomiums he- 
cause they were able thereby to con- 
ceal a multitude of defects. Not so in 
the case of Luella Melius. She ta 7W] 
lyrical, dramatic and colorature so- 
prano rolled into one, Any facet of| 
her will please the most éxacting lis- | 
tener, 









Her command of the various] 


dered yesterday the soloist revealed 
a facility for shifting from one style 
to another with ease and assurance, 
a_tone that. was full, round and | 
Juscious in_every register and un-] 
rmarred by abrupt change in quality |] 
in making the transitions. 

The singer's phrasing was magnuifi> 
|cent, the musical punctuation marks 
‘being placed with the precision that, 
may be likened to the care that a 

scholarly writer employs in, editing, 
his most prized work for publication, | 
“Such singing {s lucid. [tis eloquent_ 
—eloquent after the fashion of the 














skilled orator—when the tone is pure 
and undefiled. There are no flaws 
in Hhe Mellius tone, It is dependable 
to the last note 

“Need the program be reviewed in 
detail? ‘Intelligence was back of 
every rendition. The vocal excellence 
persisted to the final number. Luella, 
Melius proved herself to be a superla~ 





five artist of the concert platform, 
“Guite as satisfactory in recital as she 


‘nust be in opera. 
“Ary Van Léeuwen, flutist, assisted 
with obligato’ accompaniments. Her- 
bert Johnson manifested discretion in 
his plianistic support. 
WILLIAM SMITH GOLDENBURG 
—— 








and her program. there will be today 
nothing written which is not couchec 
ih temas of superlatives To the 
generation the volee of Adelina Patti 
is but a tradition, its tunel glories. iia 
Vocal perfections, ave but no more than 
hNtory Luela Melius is an American 
If Patti's voice was more tonally per 
fect, more graciously contoured, if hei 
lyvicism infsong was lovolier and her 
et finer thagthat ef our American 
heard festerday there are ho extating 
standards by whioh to announce Patt 
as Qdeen of Song, ranking vocally 
higher than Luch Mellus It was 2 
sensation certainly. 

Luela Meli as a’ y ‘flax 


lelius Nas a’ yolcé sg’ haw: 

Jessly perfect in every register to 

display - those “Overtones” in vocal 
6c 





- thos _— 
- - 


effect_ which ocensionslly giringed in 
atruments  eahidjt when Beifaiiy 
played, Patti's vuice possessed these 
overtones in opulent perfection So 
too the voice of Melius. rounded and 
shimmering in irideseent @lor truia 
lightest bighest tone to lowest tow 
ing utterance Extravagant praise 
Today musics! Cincinnati with ring 
TWh eXtrave gant prulre “ol. Lueh 











styles of singing marks her high ver- 
jeatility and stamps “her as an artist 
emong artists = = 

Jt ia true-that her program yester- 
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Soprario Scores 


By Lillian Tyler Plogstedt 


JOLLOWING its usual custom 
of bringing to the atténtion 
of Cincinnatl concertgoers a new 
artist each season, the Matinee 
Musical Club, at its second-con- 
cert Tuesday in the Hotel Gibson 
Root Garden, presented Luella 
Melius, colorature soprano, of 
the Chicago Opera Company. 


Mme,,Melius is one of the most 
Br oratgre” sth raft hos 
ever pen, ‘our 0 
hear-we-do_pot.recall ever hav: 
ing héard a scale of oy ~ per-_ 
“fection, as even desgending ‘as 
ascending, a quailty ag. rare as 
it is- beautiful’ her trill also ig 
sheer perfectTén, reminding one 
of Melba af Her best 

The quality is rich thruout 
not always an attributé_of sin z:. 
rs uf this class, and, froma 
Standpeint Of technical pertec- — 
tion one Gan think of néthing to | 
be : a get | —. 


me, lus presented @ prd- 
> ee ee 








At Musical Club Concert 


Huge Success 


ram ag varied ag it_is pos laa 
‘for a coloratur to offer— 
two arias, the ow song 
from “Dinorah”; ‘La Capinera,” 
Benedict, and “Charmant Ols- 
eau,” from “La Perle du Brazil,” 
the last two having flute obblt- 
gatos splendidly played by Ary 
Van Leeuwen, of ‘the Symphony 
forces; a ‘‘Pastorella,” by Schu- 
bert; two Reger numbers, ‘Des 
Kindes Gebet"’ and “Vor Son- 
nenaufgang”; a very effective 
number by Cimara, entitled 
“Flocea la Neve" Hageman's 
brilliant “Me Company Along,” 
and a waltz song from Gounod's 
“Mereille " 

Mme. Melius is fortunate In 
having one of the most gifted 
and artistic accompanists heard’ 
here in a long time. 

Always responsive and giving 
adequate support without allow- | 
ing the piano ¢o me ob- 
trusive is more of an art than 
generally is apparent, and it is 
a pleasure to record this tribute 
to Herbert Johnson, 











on” ——l 





Mellus. The Artistry of Meus in 
coloraturd \ ors can hardly ever have 
Deen exceeded by Patti ur any other 
There is no exisiing ve any 

is_ no exisiing: cord of any 
sIngidg aPtiste before Melius gulmily 
“Singing a descending chromatic scale 


“and as calmly adding to it an ascend: 





‘fig Chroniatio- Th the san 
ch hn an »hrase 
“Without thierruptta Mere vocal 


gymnasiics 
dent 

And to continue vnnounceigpt of 
the guspel of perfection where tucla 
Mehug is concerned tt is a tixed be 
lief that hers is the most verf{ect svice 
tonilly The Wiost exquisitels even in 
Tegtster, cqulpped “With The niost per 
fset_colorature decurailon evenness: ot 
Scile“ind “every uther “possible at. 
Thue oT a singer Which. suo far 
ye reonal Riowledge goes, exists in 
THIS musical generation. Oui country- 
Worian” iS WPliciiomenon in volce in 
wg SNe Is ilso an artist and @ 


Musician. tler recital was the bust 


extraordinary, most surprising thing 
arstically. which people of this era 
TH Cincirinuil, a scusiomed to concert. 
Bong. have ever heard This Iw the 
sober reason verdict of the assenibly 
which heurd her sing und of the pro- 
fessiunals whuse dehghtful duty a uw 
rt) record her sucecss 

That Madame Mebus shell du all of 
us honor by representing oui cuuntry 
among the galuxy of sinsing sturs 
seenis inevitable That she will be 
heard again tn Cincinnai, and on oc- 
casions when her art ind song may 
reach an even greater public than that 
of the matinee musical, is the desire 
of all who heard her \ esterday 


truly but without prece- 
2 emnantentioncanphamneae 


























NAA PUGH SMITH 
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Tidre Co &picuous were they leas pei- 





The flist thing’ that is demanded 
of the coloratura is an inipeccable 
and brilliant technique. It tock no 
more than Mme Melius’s first num- 
ber yesterday to convince her audl- 
ence that on this score she was above 
reproach. She has a sniooth and lim- 
pid_s n_easy and graceful rrill, 
4 telladle control, and an accuracy 
° itch. These, In fact, would he 


fect. Hereauipmen' on the mechani: 
cal_ side is a study for the artist, 
not the casual appreciator, Undeni. 
Ibly. Mine. Welius can sig! ~~~ ™ 
Te lal ys Subtlets= 

It was a surprise and ua relief, 
however, to discover that she is able 
to add to the conventional pyro- 
technica of the soprano in alt an 
intelligence of interpretation and a 
sibtlety of feeling not usually as- 
sociated with her type of voice. Her 
program allowed her this in only a 
Umited degree, of course, since the 
public will have its fireworks, 
whether or no, but on the occasion 
when phrase or text demanded the 
human element in artistry she was 
at her best. Three numbers, in this 
respect stood out boldly against the 
conventionally brilliant background 
of her vocal display 

First and most important was her 
reading of Max Reger's “Vor Son- 
nenaufgang’’ Ji was. more than 
brilllany, it was emotional, 








. Phras- 
Ing. aletfon, and above all, richnes® 
of tone quality enabled her to mak® 
of the song the vital moving thing 
that it ig: Tt fs upfalr to ask“a edl- 
oratura to Dé a Liedér &lnger, but 
When she can be, thé effect In over; 
Whelming' “We should iike to hear 
Mme. Meliume in Strauss and Franz 
Commands Phrases Well. 

The combination of spectacular 

embellishments and subtle simplicity 


of phrase was Illustrated in Seint 
Saenss delicate "Le Rossignol et la 
Rose" It i* an unusual number, 


and Mme. Meliums is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the perfect feligity with 
which she presents it Equally 
charming for the subtlety of its emo- 
tional effect was the “Fioccg la 
Neve” of Citiara. “The wizardry of 
the sporano’s command of phrase 
was also illustrated in “Wings of 
Night,” by Wintter Watts 

Her numbers with flute obligato 
were a convicing demonstration of 
her mechanical skill and pleased her 
audience immensely Mr. van Leeu- 
wen needs no commendation in Olu- 
cinnati and his contribution to her 
Success was, as always, flawless. Mi. 
Johnson played her accompani- 
ments with engaging reserve 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI 


MUSICAL COURIER 


TOURING IN AMERICA 
UNTIL 


THE END OF FEBRUARY 


Will Play the Beethoven Violin Concerto With 


Heard in a Practically Unknown Concerto by Busoni—Meets More of His 


Three Guides at Beethoven Commemorative Concerts—Also Will Be 


Colleagues in America in One 


Month Than He Does in Europe in Five Years 


stands in the sign of Beethoven, 
because of the fact that the immortal master de- 
ntury ago, in March, 1827; and nobody 
fact better than Joseph Szigeti, the Hungarian 
who will be here until the end of 
next, is to play the Beethoven violin concerto with 
than three of the leading American symphonic orches 
Orchestra under Frederick Stock, the Cin 
i under Fritz Reiner, and the New York 
nf under Klemperer. Mr. Klemperer has also en- 
ed him to play the concerto with the Wiesbaden 
Germany) Orchestra later this season, when they have both 
returned to Europe. It is certainly a tribute to any violinist 
to have been chosen to play this most classical of all classic 
concertos with three leading symphonies at Beethoven com 
meerts. Mr. Szigeti is also playing during the 
other American symphony orchestras, at 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, at Minneapolis, under the 
direction of Henri Verbrugghen, Cleveland with 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting 
Other notable appearances this winter are with the Society 
Friends of Music in New York, where, with Arthur 
todanzky conducting, he will play for the first time in this 
the Busoni violin concerto, a work practically un 
known. It was one of the works of Busoni, whose 
compositional style changed later, and who regarded the vio- 
lin concerto as unworthy of himself 
| had the greatest diffe ulty in persuading him to let me 
said Mr. Szigeti ‘No, no,’ said he, ‘Let’s forget 
But I hunted up a copy, learned the violin part, 
and brought it to him. He sat down at the piano and we 
played it through. At the end he sat silent for a moment or 
two and then looked up with a smile. ‘Nicht an spruchsvoll 
doch liebenswuerdig,’ said he, ‘yes, you may play it if 
With this same society Mr. Szigeti and 
the violist, are to play a work of Mozart's that 
formed, a Symphonie Concertante, for violin 


eason everything 


ile a Ce 


Mr. Szigeti, 


the Chicago 
all rchestré 
non 


Saine 


memorative ce 
with three 


and in 


ol the 


country 
early 


play it,” 
that one.’ 
| 


aber 
you want 
Louis Bailly, 
is seldom per 
and viola 

Mr 


America 


enjoyed being in 
that I meet more 


how much he 
“it seems to me 


Szigeti spoke of 
“Yes,” he said, 


of my colleagues— not only. violinists, but pianists and sing- 
ers as well—in America in one month than I do in Europe 
in five years, It is the conditions that make it so. When one 
plays 130 times in a season, as | did last year over there, 
there is no time for social or musical intercourse. It is the 
geographical conditions that make it possible to play so often 
there. No two cities are more than a few hours apart. When 
| play about half as many times, as is the case here in 
America, there’s more rest and more time to see and hear 
things in between. 

“Now take opera singers! They remain for a whole sea- 
oftentimes for many seasons in succession, in the same 
city and the same house, with ah opportunity to become 
friendly with each other and with the conductors with whom 
they work. How different it is with us instrumentalists ! 
ver here and there, we are almost like orphans and rarely 
have a chance to form close acquaintances which lead to so 
much pleasure and so much good music making among those 
who really love their profession. 1 have so much more 
opportunity to meet and be with such colleagues here and 
the audiences and critics have been so kind to my playing, 
that New York seems almost as much a home to me now as 
Paris, which is really my headquarters.” 

Mr. Szigeti waited a long while before coming to America 
but his welcome has been no less hearty on that account. |t 
was Walter Damrosch who originally arranged for him to 
come over in 1911, but something happened to prevent that 
visit, and before another could be arranged the war came 
on. After that ended the whole European field, which had 
known and liked him for so long, had to be recovered and 
replayed for before he could find time to come here three 
years ago. But his success was immediate. On this sea- 
son's tour his last concert here will take place on February 
27, after which he will take the quickest steamer available 
in order to arrive in Geneva in time for his farst European 
appearances of the spring with the Orchestra de la Romance 
under Ernest Ansermet on March 12. After that will fol- 
low a long tour through Switzerland, into Germany, and into 
England, with a London recital, finally ending the season at 
home with a recital in Paris. 


son, 





MUSIC IN MILAN 


The official announcement of the Teatro La Scala 
1926-27 which gave its opening performance 
November 14, with Verdi's Don Carlos, has in the season's 
repertory the following operas: Delitto e Castigo, by Pedrollo 
(first time stage); Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagli 
(never given at La Scala); Madama di Chalant by 
(won the government prize of fifty thousand Lire 
this being its first performance 
given for the first time at La Scala under the 
Autonomo regime are: Rosenkavalier (Strauss), Ari- 
Barbebleu (Dukas) Fidelio, (in commemoration of the 
centenary of Beethoven's death); Freischutz, Tosca, Elisir 
d'Amore, La Gioconda (in celebration of its fifti¢th anni- 
vérsary) ; also twenty opers to be selected from the standard 
repertory 

The Wagner King cycle will be given its second season 
at La Scala from January 25 to 30, again conducted by 
Ettore Panizza. The list of artists in alphabetical order are: 
(jannina Arangi-Lombardi, Tamara Beltacchi Kanscina 
(new for La Scala), Luisa Bertana, Mercedes Capsir, Elvira 
Casazza, Bruna Castagna, Margherita Cisbani, Giuseppina 
Cobelli, Ida Conti, Angelica Cravenco, Toti Dal Monte, 
Cosira Ferrari, Ines Maria Ferraris, Ester Guggeri, Frida 
Leider, Bianca Lenzi, Maria Llacer Casali (new for 
La Scala), Mercedes Llopart, Ida Mannarini, Orelia Nieto, 
Elisabetta Ohms Pasetti, Rosetta Pampanini, Gina Pedroni, 
Bianca Scacciati (new for La Scala), Genoveffa Sens (new 
for La Seala), Ebe Stingnani, Conchita Supervia, Giula 
less, Eugenia Toller, Giannina Turcinska (new for La 
Seala), Cesarina Valobra, Maria Luisa Visconti, Caterina 
Volpi, Maria Zamboni; the men: Giovanni Azzimonti, Gae- 
tano Azzolini, Ernesto Badini, Aristide Baracchi, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Ettore Bianchi, Fausto Corbetta, Alfonso 
De Zugasti, Umberto Di Lelio (new for La Scala), Alessan- 
dro Dolci, Palmiro Domenichetti, Isidoro Fagoaga, Ernesto 
Fischer, Benvenuto Franci, Carlo Galefi, Amleto Galli, 
Genzardi, Marcello Journet, Alessio Kanscin, 


MILAN 
for the season 


on any 
accel 
(,uarino 
ast year), 
(Operas 
heaite 
alina ¢ 


Lesa 


Giovanni 


Franco Lo Giudice, Piero 
Merli (new for 
La Scala), Carlo 
Leone Paci, Nello 
Aureliano Pertile, 
Mari- 


Hipolito Lazaro, Emanuele List, 
Menescaldi, Giuseppi Menni, Francesco 
La Scala), Pedro Mirassou (new for 
Morelli, Luigi Nardi, Giuseppe Nessi, 

Palai, Taurino Parvis, Tancredi Pesero, 
Antonio Righetti, Enrico Roggio, Eugenio Sdanowski, 
ano Stabile, Antonio Trantoul, Gino Vanelli, Emilio Ven- 
turini, Natale Villa, Carlo Walter; mastros: Aturo 
Toscanini, Ettore Panizza, Gabriele Santini; assistant maes- 
tros; Cimara Clausetti, Fornarini, Frigerio Gennai, Mola, 
Rossi, Ruffo, Votto; chorus master: Vittore Veneziani; 
stage directors: Forzano, Ernest Lert, Allessandro Sanine; 
director of scenical and electric effects; Caramba; directors 
of machinery: Giovanni and Pericle Ansaldo; scenery 
artists: Nicola Benois, Marchioro, Magnoni Rovescali, 
Santoni, Scajoli, Strozza; ballet master: Giovanni Pratesi; 
ballet mistress, Angelina Gini; prima ballerina, Cia 
Fornaroli; prima ballerino, Luigi ¢ “ellli ; director of the ballet 
school, Enrico Cecchetti; costumers, Caramba and Chiappa; 


orchestra of 110 musicians; stage band of twenty-four musi- 


cians; chorus of 120; children’s chorus of twenty-four ; 
forty ballet girls, twenty ballet men; stage inspectors, 
Evandro Cannonieri, Domenico Denna, Giacomo Testa. 


The fall season at the Teatro Dal Verme continues in 
popularity and the attendance is excellent. The fourth 
opera presented was Lohengrin, on October 20, with an all 
around good cast. Elisa Porcinai as Elsa was delightful. 
She is very young and beautiful, which added much charm to 
her impersonation of this youthful role. Her voice is of 
pleasing quality and her school is good. The role of Ortrud 
was sung by Antoinette Toini. It gave her the opportunity 
to show her powerful voice, which has moments of great 
interest, but at times she shows a tendency to sing off key. 
Renato Zanelli (formerly baritone with the Metropolitan 
Opera) now a tenor, portrayed the name role. His imposing 
figure added much to the picture of this symbolic role. His 
voice is of dramatic quality. His middle and lower 
registers have tones round, full, and pleasant. His high tones 
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he reaches with ease; they are most expressive and of sym- 
pathetic quality. His interpretation of the role is interest- 
ing, in the narrative of the last act he was at his best 
and met with generous applause, being also well received 
throughout the opera. Luigi Inghilleri was the Telramund; 
he had many forceful moments and his interpretation was 
one of merit. The balance of the cast and chorus were 
adequate. Costumes and scenery presented splendid pic- 
tures. Maestro Terni directed well and had his orchestra 
always under control, but lacked many of the Wagnerian 
traditions. Sad to relate the trumpets throughout and the 
organ at the end of the second act were not in accord ‘with 
the orchestra. Taken as a whole it was an excellent per- 
formance and a worthy addition to the season’s repertory. 
The large audience seemed well pleased and recalled artists 
and maestro many times at the end of each act. 

On October 30, as the season’s fifth offering, Massenet’s 
Manon was given with Florica Cristoforeanu in the name 
role. Her interpretation of Massenet’s charming heroine 
is one of the best to be found in Italy at the present day. 
Her sweet, flexible voice was especially charming in the 
melodious music ‘of the first and second acts, where her 
artistic and beautiful mezza voce shows to great advantage. 
The dramatic close of the first act with Des Grieux roused 
the enthusiasm of the huge audience; in the St. Sulpice 
scene she was exquisite and very dramatic. Her pliable 
voice responded to every demand. In a word she was an 
ideal Manon. 

Tenor Raiceff as Des Grieux sang and interpreted the 
role well. His voice is of sweet and pleasant quality. He 
was also well received. Vaghi as Count Des Grieux de- 
serves special mention. He has a bass voice of beautiful 
quality and is a distinguished artist. The balance of the 
cast was excellent and the scenery and costumes adequate. 
Mansian Terni conducted with energy and control. The 
great audience showed much enthusiasm and called artists 
and maestro many times to the footlights. The next offer- 
ing will be Boito’s Mefistofele, with Basso Bettone in the 
title role, Renato Zanelli as Faust, and Elisa Porcinai as 
Marguerite. AnTOoNIO BAssI. 


Activities at Parsons Associated Studios 


An interesting schedule, embracing musical, literary and 
pedagogical characteristics, is in full swing in connection 
with the Parsons Associated Studios, Rochester, N. Y., for 
the season 1926-27. Anne C. Parsons, who has charge of these 
studios, studied with noted instructors of America and with 
Isador Philipp of Paris and also recently travelled through- 
out the United States to make a special study of summer 
courses for music teachers and advanced students, visiting 
leading conservatories and universities in Philadelphia, New 
York, St. Louis, etc. The result of this research is being 
demonstrated this season in open playing classes, supple- 
mented by ear-tests, and the correlation of technic, theory 
and musical interpretation in which Miss Parsons’ pupils in 
pedagogy take an active part. 

Lectures by promoters of educational systems in other 
cities, assisted by class demonstrations of new methods, also 
stimulate efficiency in both teachers and their students. 

The junior pupils, studying with the affiliated teachers 
who have received their training from Miss Parsons, have 
recreational and musical meetings which prove very benefi- 
cial. 

Travel talks by Mrs. William Rebasz, principal of Living- 
ston Park Seminary, Rochester, will be illustrated by music, 
typical of each country described, as rendered by pupils of 
Miss Parsons and assisting talent. 

Most of these activities take place in the main studios, 
although, as heretofore, Miss Parsons’ pupils are appearing 
on programs of an artistic character given by prominent 
organizations in Rochester and its environs. 


National Academy of Music for Scotland 


EpiINBURGH.—A year ago, a wealthy citizen of Glasgow, 
Sir Daniel M. Stevenson, offered a first subscription of 
£30,000 ($150,000) for the institution of a National Academy 
of Music for Scotland, the amount to be paid only provided 
the balance of the total £100,000, viz £70,000 ($350,000) 
should be subscribed elsewhere. A further gift of £12,200 
($61,000) has now been made by two brothers who are 
wealthy shipowners, Frederick C. and William Gardiner. 
The proposed Academy is to be situated in Glasgow, and an 
integral part of the scheme is the foundation, of a Chair of 
Music in the university of that city, the Professor of Music 
to be ex-officio principal of the school. W. S. 
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Chicago Civic Opera 


Staats Opera, Berlin 


Parma 
Milan 


Co. Season 1925-26 and Season 1926-27 


Charlottenburg Opera 
Paris 
Rome 


Florence 
Bologna 
Genoa 


Representative ALEXANDER KAHN, 11 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris 








Master Pianist 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


*AANAGEMENT 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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“Such undertakings are a liberal education for young 
musicians and for those music-lovers who wish to 
develop in themselves a real understanding of the art, 
and of its literature.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and 
records for the Brunswick Co. 


William 
ROLL- 
“A programme all replete with the ineffable charm 
and romance of the chamber-music Schubert. 


very beautiful and held a large audience in rapt atten- 
tion until the last note was played.” 


Management: 
100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 


Aurelio 


WiLteKe-GioRnt 


It was 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


Emma Jeannette Brazier, 
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DECEMBER 5 


New York Symphony 

At Mecca Temple on December an audience which 

iid have been larger had the snow storm been smaller, 
Mr. Damrosch and his New York Symphony Orchestra pre 
called, “Modern Music, Pleas 
int and Unpleasant,” leaving the audience to make its own 
application of the adjectives. It began with Honegger's 
prelude to the second act of D'Annunzio’s Phaedre. This is 
Honegger and not A quality. He writes, it 
purple pajamas. One could believe it, hearing this 
Bernard Rogers, pupil of Ernest Bloch, contributed 
hort tone picture, Fuji in the Sunset Glow. It was, 
the program explained, a yellow sunset. So was the music. 
Thus Mr: Rogers achieved his object 

Next came a very jolly bit called La Rumba by Maganini, 
in Mr. Damrosch’s band. Mr. Maganini 
went with the orchestra to Havana last winter, heard some 
fresh Spanish tunes, took bits of them, dressed them up 
quite brilliantly for orchestra, and made them into a very 
« iy piece of musik There was no doubt that this belonged 
to the pleasant part of the program. The audience liked it 
Then Darius Milhaud, who has just come to this country 
for another visit, played for the first time in America his 
Ballad for piano and orchestra. There was just a little 
doubt that this belonged to the unpleasant part. Mr. Milhaud 
takes himself seriously and anyone who wants to is also 
entitled to take him seriously; or if not, then the opposite. 
Aaron Copland played the piano part in his suite called 
Music for the Theater. Mr. Copeland is without question 
one of the most important and interesting of the younger 
American composers but this particular work is no more 
pleasant to listen to than when played here last year by an 
other orchestra. To end with, Mr. Damrosch played some- 
thing which he had programed merely as “Music by a modern 
composer of 1860." It turned out to be the Kaiser Waltz 
by Johann Strauss. Heavens! What a relief, after all the 
various noises that had preceded it! That is just the way 
the audience felt too. First place, without debate or ques 
tion, went to Johann Strauss 
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Samuel Reichmann 


A pianist of far more than average ability made his 
Aeolian Hall debut on December 6 before a large audience. 
His name is Samuel Reichmann, and it will cause no surprise 
if his performance on this occasion serves to call public at- 
tention to his art in such a way as to launch him on the con- 
cert stage for which he is obviously and notably fitted. 

His program included the Bach-Busoni toccata and fugue 
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in D minor, the Paganini-Brahms variations, a Chopin group, 
two original works still in manuscript, Turandot's a 
gemach (Busoni) and the Liszt-Busoni Mephisto Waltz— 
decidedly interesting program, full of difficulties as well as 
full of beauty. The difficulties seemed to mean nothing to 
Mr. Reichmann. He appeared to play everything with en- 
tire ease and no slips were noticed. As for the beauty, it was 
delightful to realize how well he appreciated it and how 
well he brought it to the foreground. Without undue emo- 
tionalism, and with an entire absence of gushing sentimental- 
ism, he put a great wealth of nuance and color into his in- 
terpretations and gave continual evidence not only of his 
splendid musicianship but likewise of his musical instinct. His 
playing is an unusual combination of warmth and precision, 
a massive technical equipment and genuine feeling. As 
might be expected, this combination arouses much enthusiasm 
with his audience and he was forced to give numerous en- 
cores. His own compositions are of rather modern type. 
They are called Partita and Sonatina. Both are well de- 
veloped works in classic form—but not in classic idiom. The 
sonatina appeared to this reviewer the most impressive, having 
great force, strong rhythm, a wealth of interesting melody, 
and building up a fine climax towards the end. Both works 
are full of interest for those who have become sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the appreciation of modernisms to enjoy chords 
with added dissonances and note clusters. These composi- 
tions cause one to desire to hear more from this well schooled 
pen, and as for Mr. Reichmann’s playing, this should certainly 
not be permitted to be his only New York appearance of the 

‘ason. So fine an artist would be a welcome addition even 
in this season crowded with celebrities. 


Doris Niles 


On December 6, Doris Niles, and her sister, Cornelia, at- 
tracted a large Carnegie Hall audience to their second dance 
recital of the season. The evening was one of distinct artistic 
enjoyment, for these two girls are indeed talented and charm- 
ing no matter what they do. True, some of their numbers 
are more interesting and original than others, but one 
awaits each appearance with keen anticipation—and the re- 
sult is usually very pleasing. 

Doris Niles is a young woman thrice gifted, having youth, 
beauty and talent, Every second she is on the stage she is 
the center of interest. True, she may be the only one there 
to hold the eye, but she is a magnet. Her movements are 
grace itself, whether in the classical, the interpretative, or 
pantomime, and not the least compelling is her facial play 
of emotions. Moreover, her gestures are natural and signifi- 
cant. She leaves no detail undone, for the costumes are lovely 
and the scenery likewise. Doris Niles, and her sister, are 
well worth seeing not once, but several times. 

With the assistance of a full orchestra, under the able 
baton of Louis Horst, the dancers were seen in a classical 
suite, including a waltz by Doris, to music by Mischa 
Levitzki, and Cornelia, a picturesque Madam Pompadour, 
music by Delibes; in the second group, Interpretative and 
Japanese, Anitra’s Dance and a vivacious Russian one, which 
had to be repeated, and several piquant Japanese dances were 
given by Doris, while the final group consisted of a Spanish 
and character suite. The Spanish dances were the high lights 
of the entire evening, as danced both by Doris and Cornelia. 
The program, although long, came to an end all too soon. 


DECEMBER 7 


Dorothy Chamberlin and Joseph Kayser 
Dorothy 
baritone, 
pleasant beginning at their Town Hall recital of December 
7 in two duets by Rotani and Stradella, arranged by their 
instructor, Claude Warford. This happy start was augmented 
by the altogether charming manner and expressive singing 


Chamberlin, soprano, and Joseph Kayser, bass- 
with Willard Sektberg as accompanist, made a 


of Miss Chamberlin, who was especially applauded after 
Saint-Saé ns’ Rossignol; her lyric- coloratura voice shone to 
advantage in this, with high C’s and D flats of excellent qual- 
ity. The a aria (Massenet) and songs by Horsman and 
Warford (the latter’s Dream Song) were other successful 
items on her list. Mr. Kayser has a voice of extended range, 
an easy stage-presence, and puts himself in the spirit of his 
numbers so that his singing of songs in German (Strauss, 
Reger and Marx) was loudly applauded; he reached a joy- 
ous climax in Der Ton, winning hearty recall. After the 
Herodiade aria, sung with dramatic fervor, he was obliged 
to add a Warford song, Earth Is Enough, his second group 
I Ay songs by the Americans, Terry, Deis, Griffis and 
Harris. Many flowers were sent Miss Chamberlin, who well 
deserved them, for she has every promise for the future ; and 
Joseph Kayser, too, deserved an equal share of the honors 


of the day. 
Carlos Sedano 


With Willy Schaeffer furnishing sympathetic accompani- 
ments at the piano, Carlos Sedano was heard in an excellent 
violin recital at Aeolian Hall on December 7, before a good 
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CURTISS GROVE, 
baritone, trying his hand at an old Vermont game near 
Woodstock, where the singer spent some time prior to his 
first New York recital, November 7, at which he appeared 
in an all-lieder program. (Photo by J. O. Stone. 





sized audience that gave him a warm and justly deserved 
reception. 

Mr. Sedano was heard here more than a year ago when he 
made a very favorable impression, but since then he seems 
to have grown artistically. He was certainly in good form 
on this occasion and played as one inspired. He makes a fine 
appearance, being serious, and goes to work without any 
flourishes so common with less gifted artists. That does not 
mean that he has not temperament, for he has an abundance 
of it, but he has remarkable poise and is at all times a 
master of himself and his instrument. 

Mr. Sedano has a superb technic, a beautiful tone, flowing 
and smooth, and phrasing that is generally excellent, as well 
as remarkable agility in bowing. His style is polished—one 
might say elegant. He gave an unusually fine rendition to 
the Beethoven sonata, No. 5, in F major, and then offered 
the Wieniawski concerto in D minor, a high light on the 
program for its general beauty of interpretation. There were 
also shorter works by Paganini, Mozart, Sarasate, Granados 
and Brahms. Carlos Sedano is certainly one of the best of 
the younger violinists of the day—which is saying a great 
deal. Every year brings numerous good violinists, but Carlos 
Sedano is one of those deserving a special place in the sun. 


Mildred Dilling 

Mildred Dilling at her recital in Chickering Hall on 
December 7, gave proof of how delightful a program of harp 
music can be when played with the skill and musicianship 
which she possesses. Chickering Hall, with its attractive 
tapestries, provided an artistic background for the harpist, 
who made a charming picture on the concert platform seated 
at her instrument. With the exception of one group, the 
entire program was played without piano accompaniment. 
An impromptu by Fauré opened the concert, following which 
came Scarlatti’s Pastorale and two pieces for lute arranged 
by Respighi. Beautiful pianissimo playing was noted in the 
Albeniz-Renié L’Automne and Le Printemps was rendered 
with great dexterity. A decided contrast was the Granados 
Danza Espagnola, For the fourth group, Debussy’s Danse 
Sacrée and Danse Profane, Miss Dilling had the assistance of 
Hans Barth at the piano. The ensemble of the artists was 
impeccable and they played with skill and imagination. As 
an encore they gave Music Box, a selection written by Mr. 
Barth in his youth, and the piece itself and its rendition 
were so delightful that the audience insisted upon a repeti 
tion. Contemplation, by Renié, Miss Dilling’s next solo, also 
was repeated, which was not surprising for it was played 
with a depth of feeling not usually associated with the harp, 
This was followed by two popular songs arranged by Grand- 
jany—Le bon petit roi d’Yvetor and Et ron ron ron petit 
patapon. The printed program was concluded with a bril- 
liant rendition of Godefroid’s Etude de Concert, but prac- 
tically the entire audience remained for several encores. 


DECEMBER 8 
Ouvear Ziegler 


Oscar Ziegler, pianist, gave a splendid performance of 
three major classics at Town Hall on the evening of Decem- 
ber 8. Mr. Ziegler is a pianist of repute abroad having been 
the only one asked to perform at the 1926 Salzburg Festival. 
Last week he concentrated his attention on the inte ‘pretation 
of the F sharp minor sonata of Schumann, Liszt’s sonata in 
E minor and Schumann’s sonata in G sharp minor. The 
Schumann interpretation was carefully worked out and plainly 
showed that Mr. Ziegler is a pianist of direct and forceful 
means. This was also clearly apparent in the Liszt number, 
in which the pianist left little to be desired in the way of 
dynamics, brilliancy, expert technic and mastered intricacies 
of finger problems. The Schubert was handled in a most 
charming manner, showing the artist capable of contrasts. 
There was a flow of gentler feelings and an evident delight 
in shadings and subtler moods. The pianist scored during 
the entire evening and received the enthusiastic applause ot 
his interested listeners. 


DECEMBER 9 
Lyell. Barbour 


After an absence of several years in Europe, where he 
played with success in Holland and Germany, Lyell Barbour 
re-appeared at Aeolian Hall on December 9, in a piano re- 
cital that proved conclusively that the young man should 
go far in the concert field on both sides of the water. 
There was a good sized audience on hand to welcome him, 
including many prominent artists, and the afternoon proved 
to be a gala occasion. With it all, Lyell Barbour played ex- 
cellently. He is well equipped technically and has a good, 
even tone, being equally at home in the various schools. His 
interpretations were colorful and musiciaaly. 

The program opened with the Bach prelude and fugue in 
B flat minor, after which came the Mozart sonata in A 
minor, played in flowing and elegant style. The group 
closed with a first performance of the Mateo Ferrer sonata 
in D major, which seemed to please the audience. Then 
came two groups which showed the artist’s versatility; they 
included two Debussy numbers (Feux d’Artifice and Feuilles 
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Mortes), two by Granados (El Fandango de Candil and La 
Maka y el Ruisenor), closing with Marini’s Zapateado. And 
the final group of pin (Fantasie-Polonaise, Nocturne in 
A flat, Impromptu in G flat, and scherzo in F flat minor) 
proved that Lyell Barbour is a delightful interpreter of 
Chopin. There was warmth of feeling and such charm in 
his playing of these groups that one quite forgot there was 
such a thing as technic. Lyell Barbour is, moreover, a 
pianist whose playing one cannot help but enjoy. He is never 
dry—but a virile and refreshing young artist. 


Gretchen Altpeter 


An Aeolian Hall audience had cause for delight on 
December 9 at the recital given by Gretchen Altpeter, 
talented young soprano. The program was unusual in its 
avoidance of the dry, scholastic arrangement which mars the 
work of many young recitalists, and the songs themselves 
were carefully selected to round out a very colorful perform- 
ance. Miss Altpeter possesses the unusual art of combining 
an engaging simplicity of attack with a highly polished and 
artistic sense of dramatic values. Her voice is fresh, young, 
and spontaneous, bubbling from some inner spring of 
ecstasy. It is well modulated, and beautifully restrained, 
with ample power and range. The outstanding characteristic 
of Miss Altpeter’s work, however, was the artistic complete- 
ness of her entire rendition. It was smooth and flawless. 
The audience was plainly enraptured, and paid her the 
unusual tribute of remaining seated until the final encore, 
without in the slightest diminishing their enthusiastic recep- 
tion of her offerings. The program consisted of Lieder, 
a few French and Italian lyrics, and several old English 
ballads, presenting a variety of moods, and some of them 
calling for unusual interpretative skill. Particularly fine 
numbers were the beautiful en of Schubert, 
La Sortita D’Ofelia by Faccio, the A des Oiseaux by Hue, 
and the highly poetical Song of Love by La Forge. Miss 
Altpeter rendered the capricious waltz from Romeo and 
Juliet as an encore number. 

Frank La Forge was at the piano, playing with his usual 
suavity and distinction, melodiously rounding out an excellent 
performance. 


DECEMBER 10 
New York Symphony: Nikolai Orloff, Soloist 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Damrosch con- 
ducting, gave a delightful and scholarly reading to the Bee- 
thoven fifth symphony on December 10. Also there was 
the Deems Taylor Through The Looking Glass suite, a 
clever emanation of irresponsible humor, charming. and 
most refreshing. The soloist of the evening, Nikolai Orloff, 
a pianist who entered the field of fame most unostentatiously 
and who has won for himself, because of the sheer sincerity 
and truth of his art, an enviable place in the esteem of his 
fellow artists and the public. He chose to interpret on this 
occasion the Chopin F minor concerto, which one would 
hardly call the happiest choice. Nevertheless it served to 
prove what a great artist can do even with a shallow vehicle. 
It gave Mr. Orloff opportunity for the display of a cleanness 
and fleetness of work but hardly enough for the deep poetic 
nature which the pianist is known to be capable of. In this 
way it was used to the best advantage by the artist ; the sec- 
ond movement was handled with restraint and yet with suffi- 
cient expression to allow one to realize that the pianist is 
well aware of the difference between depth of feeling and 
sentimentality. At times the orchestra was entirely too 
predominant for many to hear the delicate nuances which 
Mr. Orloff infused into the composition. Mr. Oloff was 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by an audience which 
insistently recalled him to the stage. 


Lapham Memorial Concert 


Evadna Lapham, whose career was so tragically cut off by 
a motor accident on October 10, was long associated with 
music life in New York and Chicago, first as accompanist to 
Louise Homer and later as a member of the New York 
String Quartet. A concert was given in her memory at 
Steinway Halil on December 10 under the auspices of the 
Musical Guild by the New York String Quartet (playing 
as a quintet with Blanche Merriman, pianist), Robert Imandt, 
violinist, and Elizabeth Derr, soprano. Elizabeth Derr is 
said to be a student at the Juilliard Foundation; Blanche 
Merriman is a Chicago pianist who came on especially for 
this concert. In the list of artists one must mention also 
Raymond Bauman, who played magnificently the piano part 
of the Franck sonata with Imandt and later accompanied 
Imandt in a series of shorter pieces—a Bach arrangement by 
Friedmann, a Pastorelle by Ravel, and De Falla’s clever 
Spanish suite. Both of these artists proved themselves to 
be masters of their instruments and masters of interpreta- 
tion. They played with fine balance of tone, luscious sonor- 
ity and a wealth of color variety. Miss Derr, who has a 
good voice, well trained, seemed very nervous. Her un- 
smiling attitude gave a bad impression and had to be over- 
come, but as she progressed the public evidently realized her 
true artistic worth and the final numbers in her group were 
vigorously applauded. Her coloratura in Mozart’s Alleluja 
was first rate. 

The final number on this excellent program was the piano 
quintet in F minor by Franck, played by the New York 
String Quartet assisted by Blanche Merriman. The mem- 
bers of the quartet are Ottakar Cadek, Jaroslav Siskovsky. 
Ludvik Schwab and Bedrich Vaska, all of them artists of 
fine ability and playing together with absolute sympathy and 
understanding. The interpretation of the quintet was fully 
commensurate to the greatness of the work. It was sane 
as well as impassioned. The quartet never let the emotional 
side of it transcend the classic lines of their reading. 

Altogether this was a concert of quite unusual interest. It 
is a pity it was not given to a larger audience. 


Josef Gingold 


Josef Gingold, violinist, a pupil of Vladimir Graffman, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on December 10. He is a 
tall young man—quite young, apparently—vigorous and wiry, 
and he plays with his whole soul. He has the technic and 
talent to do it without slopping over. Even in his most im- 
passioned moments his technic was clear and sharp and his 
intonation mostly above criticism. He played—with the ex- 
ception of the opening number—the usual sort of violin 
program, so that one was able to make comparisons. Most 
of the numbers were familiar, having been heard from the 
bows of greater and lesser men, but Gingold made them all 
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interesting and held the attention of his audience through- 
out.. The beautiful opening number, Sinding’s Suite in A 
minor, is a sort of novelty, at least rarely heard here—this 
reviewer confesses to never having heard it before. It is a 
fine vehicle for an artist of deep feeling like Gingold, and a 
first rate opening number. Afterwards Gingold played the 
Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor, arrangements by Kreisler 
of Dvorak and Paganini, an Auer-Tschaikowsky arrange- 
ment, and pieces by Achron, Ries and Wieniawski. He was 
aided in all this by Harry Kaufman who gave him good 
support. 

Gingold is a violinist who is sure to make his way to great 
heights. He has everything to commend him, especially 
vigor, vitality. He is what one must call a natural player 
for want of a better word. This does not mean that he is 
not trained, for his training is obviously of the best sort. 
What it does mean is that he takes to the violin as a duck 
takes to water, It is his natural element of expression. He 
can let himself go quite freely without falling into the dan- 
ger of losing control. He has immense swiftness of bow 
arm, but he keeps his bow where it belongs and never gets 
the whistling tone that such tactics would result in with any 
player less guided by instinct. He has, likewise, great feel- 
ing for musical values. He gave the Sinding music the 
sombre color it needed for fts proper appreciation; the 
Vieuxtemps the brilliance that belongs to that day and age ; 
the same of the Wieniawski Polonaise; while in the Achron 
and Tschaikowsky he brought out warmth and passion be- 
yond his years. Oh, yes, this boy is a born violinist ! He 
will go right up to the top quickly and he is fortunate in 
having the best kind of guidance. One should applaud the 
teacher as well as the artist. 


COURIER 
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DECEMBER II 


Yale Glee Club 

The Yale Glee Club invaded New York on December 11, 
at Carnegie Hall, attracting a large and enthusiastic audience 
of alumni and their families and friends. Director Marshall 
Bartholomew, who conducts the University Glee Club of 
New York as well as the New Haven forces, chose a most 
interesting as well as diversified program although quite 
a few of the numbers were repetitions from last year. In 
addition to the Yale Glee Club he had the assistance this 
year of the University Glee Club of New Haven, which 
materially increased the size and the volume of the chorus. 

The program was too long to mention in detail, but 
worth particular note was A. T. Davison’s arrangement of 
Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones (17th Century German), 
which was one of a group of Christmas songs. This was 
exquisite and deserved the continued applause it received. 
The concluding number of this group was Ralph L. Bald 
win’s arrangement of the hymn, Adeste Fidelis, the last 
verse of which was sung by audience and chorus. Other 
selections included songs of Yale as well as miscellaneous 
ones, all excellently done and showing the fine and thorough 
training of Conductor Bartholomew. 

The soloists were Noah H. Swayne, '93, basso (and fine 
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and Charles 
Mr. Kullman should develop into 
a first class concert singer if he would adhere to the songs 
of lighter vein; he scored a well deserved success. 

The concluding number was the ever popular Alma Mater, 
Bright College Years, in which all Yale students and Alumni 
joined, 


he was); Carl A. Lohmann, °10, baritone, 


Kullman, Jr., ’24, tenor. 


Ignaz Friedman 


On an afternoon when there was much piano playing in all 
the New York concert rooms, Ignaz Friedman drew a 
packed audience to Aeolian Hall, and that fact alone proved 
his tremendous popularity in the metropolis. 

Further evidence to the same effect was the spontaneous 
and resounding applause which followed each and every pet- 
formance of the playe r, and resulted in his graciously add- 
ing a long string of encores to his regular program, 

The bill which Friedman presented was all Chopin, and 
the Polish pianist interpreted the Polish composer with rare 
graces of delivery, deeply sympathetic understanding, and 
brilliant flights of execution. It was altogether a matinee 
whose memory will be cherished in a season that has already 
brought a record number of piano recitals, most of them 
notably good. 


DE CEMBE R 12 


Moriz Diente 


What Mr. Rosenthal’s management lost by its presumed in- 
ability to obtain one of the larger auditoriums for the 
pianist's concert at Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon was 
fully compensated for by the increased intimacy of the oc- 
casion. Certainly the imaginative side of Mr. Rosenthal’s 
temperament has rarely been displayed to better advantage in 
this city, thanks largely to this closer contact between the 
artist and his hearers. The quality of his program, more- 
over, gave him further opportunity to bring the poetic ele- 
ment of his a into play. Opening with Beethoven's 
sonata, op 31, in E. flat, which received an interpretation 
notable for a ‘virility of utterance that never impaired musi- 
cal value, the pianist proceeded to give a masterly perform- 
ance of Chopin’s B minor sonata. Mr. Rosenthal’s vir- 
tuosity, to be sure, has long been a by- word ; but in his pl ay 
ing of Chopin this technical brilliance is not an end in it- 
self, but serves as a means to the expression of the emo- 
tional significance of the music. A tone of ravishing love 
liness, phrasing that was always musical, power without loss 
of clarity, and unfailing taste characterized his memorable 
interpretation of the sonata. There followed a group of 
Chopin Preludes, Etudes and a Waltz, and, for a closing 
group, the Bortkiewick Etude, Albeniz Triana, and two bril- 
liant concert pieces by the pianist himself, Papillons and 
Soirees de Vienne. An audience that completely filled the 

hall was very enthusiastic. 


New York Philharmonic 


An audience filling every seat at the Metropolitan Opera 
House heard an all-Beethoven program given by the Phil 














KATHERINE PALMER 











Soprano 


The more exacting and scholarly the program 
desired the more likely Katherine Palmer is 
to meet with the kind of appreciation her 
impressive renditions and beautiful voice 


Katherine Palmer has been, 


is, and 


always will be a profound student of the art of 


gave 


merit. 
singing. 
Times— 
- Miss Palmer was at her ease singing 
Recent with a degree of feeling that g 
proper artistic value to her selections. 
Annual Her German diction was notably good. 


She was most warmly applauded. 


Herald Tribune— 
Miss Palmer’s singing gave an 
pression of vocal assets. 


New York 
Recital 
Notices 


chaninoft’s Cradle Song, notes, 
smooth, soft and well sustained. 


W orld— 


To those who heard her last year the 
profits of a year of study and concert 
Her musicianship 
and the quality of her voice each were 
Her purity of German dic- 


work were evident. 


improved. 
tion was striking. 


A merican— 
Katherine Palmer gave her 


is fresh and charming and 
with taste and intelligence. 
gram was an example 
quaintance and good judgment. 


Her 


Telegram— 


This soprano possesses a 


of lyric song. 
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She sang notes 
of notable quality best exhibited in Gret- 
clear, 


annual 
program to’ many enthusiastic admirers, 
Her voice has rare beauty, quality that 
produced 
pro- 


of broad ac- 


voice 
limpid and uncommon beauty and in- 
telligence that should enable her to gain 
a place among the distinctive exponents 


of 
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harmonic orchestra, Willem Mengelberg conducting, on De- 
cember 12. Nothing startling or new was done, excepting 
that the program said, “Co-oper ating at this concert; Bar- 
nard College, College of the City of New York, New York 
Training School, and Teachers College,” which leading in- 
stitutions of le arning were represented by large numbers of 
tudents 

There was fine resonance in all parts of the orchestra, with 
effects in the Scene by the Brook (Pastoral Sym- 
phony ) a respectable thunder-storm was that created 
by the players. The heroic spirit of the fifth symphony con- 

jluded the program, which was given without soloist, so ap 
music-lovers 


daimnty 
quite 


pes sling to genuine 

= ae ee 

Felian Garzia 

Felian Garzia, pianist, at hi 

December 12 expounded just why 
ery classic program 


rec - 11 Steinway Hall on 

Chopin is so inevitably a 

It was an all-Chopin gecttal 
which included the impromptu in F sharp, etude in A flat, 

flat minor polonaise. barcarolle, valse, scherzo in ¢ ve 

ballade in F, mazurka, polonaise in A flat, and eight 

preludes, C, G, B minor, F sharp minor, F minor, B flat, E 

flat, and D minor Mr. Garzia made an able plea; his 

nic was and ample, his exposition subtle and poetic 

high degree, and his tonal range, from the delicate lyric 

of the ballade in F to the rolling thunder of the polon 

in A, was Aside from his technical mastery of 

his performance was unusual in several respects ; 

thoughtfulness 

astoundingly 

and pel- 


part oOo) ¢€ 
pa 


minor 


suave 


uperb 
he subject 
he bre 
of the 


meaningfulness and the 
climax 


was 


might out the 
composer; his 
The nocturne especially 
onlight on a mountain pool with the sorrowful 
a quiet breeze through the pines. It was not, how 
an entirely restful performance for there were passages 


was 
as dreamy 


sense ot 
dramatic 

lucid as mx 
sound of 


ever, 











———____——_— 
Reviewing 


Marjorie Meyer’s 


artistic performance in Aeolian Hall 
(November 25) Mr. Halperson 


wrote: 


“Miss Meyer, being in su- 
perb voice, started the con- 
cert with Massenet’s great 
aria from “Le Cid,” her tone 
development was simply 
beautiful.—In a large group 
of songs she unfolded all the 
beauties of each, especially 
appreciated were her 
Brahms’ “Blinde Kuh,” Re- 
spighi’s “Pioggia” and 
Golde’s “Awakening” which 
brought to the composer as 
well as to his interpreter 
storms of applause. Miss 
Meyer was prevailed upon 
to sing. numerous encores, 
which were the signal for re- 
newed ovations.” 


Maurice Halperson 
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as turbulent and dynamically powerful as a storm at sea. Mr. 
Garzia deftly avoided overemphasis on mere tuneful grace, 
replacing it with that broadness of vision which is the de- 
sideratum of the true artist. 


Mary Lewis 


New York was most generous in its enthusiastic recep- 
tion of Mary Lewis on the occasion of her first appearance 
here this year on December 12, at Carnegie Hall. Beauti- 
fully gowned in silver, Miss Lewis immediately won the 
applause of her audience with her charming voice and per- 
sonality. Her program opened with two Mozart numbers, 
the Alleluja being particularly well done. The second group 
was in German and included compositions of Wolf, Schu- 
bert, Brahms and Strauss. Miss Lewis sang Wolf’s Auf 
dem Gruenen Balkon with particular beauty and her voice 
was especially suited to the sweet Du Bist Die Ruh of 
Schubert. For an encore to this group she gave The Lass 
With a Delicate Air, daintily and effectively rendered. Miss 
Lewis’ command of the French language is, however, more 
sure than her knowledge of German, and the third group, 
selected from the leading French chansons, was delightful. 
a here was an aria of Massenet, two whimsical songs of 
Georges, two of Debussy and one of Saint-Saéns. f these, 
the Debussy Recuillement was most impressive, ae sung 
with more sincerity than is Miss Lewis’ wont. After this 
group Miss Lewis was showered with applause and flowers. 
As an encore she sang the lilting Valse Arietta from Romeo 
and Juliet, which fitted in perfectly with her happy mood, 
and showed more clearly than any other composition she had 
sung during the afternoon how remarkably agile and sure 
her voice really is—or can be—for the quality of her singing 
is not constantly sustained. 

The fourth and last group was given in English and was 
particularly appealing to the audience. There was the beau- 
tiful and effective Lithuanian song by Chopin, in which the 
clever artistry and histrionic ability of Miss Lewis was 
clearly illustrated. The charmingly quaint Second Minuet of 
3esly immediately won the favor of the audience, and to end 
with Miss Lewis sang a simple Christmas song of Easthope 
Martin, written to the words of Martin Luther. At the 
completion of the program Miss Lewis was recalled to the 
stage several times and she was most generous with her en- 
cores, delighting the audience with her first selection, Mu- 
setta’s waltz from La Boheme. 

There has been a noticeable change in Miss Lewis’ voice 
since her debut here last year. It has taken on depth and 
fullness, without losing its original sweetness and delicacy. 
But it is evident that she has not yet realized the full beauty 
and power of her voice. Lester Hodges ably assisted at the 
piano. The hall was packed and the stage crowded with en- 
thusiastic listeners. 


The English Singers 


That incomparable vocal sextet, The English Singers, gave 
their third concert of the season at Town Hall on December 
12. Every seat was taken and some stood in the little space 
available at Town Hall, while many were turned away. 
It was a Christmas concert. It began with a group of Christ- 
mas motets and there were two groups of carols. The motets 
were Praise Our Lord by William Byrd, O Magnum Mys- 
terium by Vittoria, who was half Spanish and half Italian, 
and Hodie Christus Natus Est by Sweelinck, who was a 
Dutchman and the first virtuoso organist, it is said. It was 
interesting to observe the difference in style of the three com- 
positions, all of which are superb in their own way. 

Of the carols some were old, some new. There was a 
beautiful setting of Corpus Christi by Peter Warlock, with 
ethereal harmonies; there was the Vittoria setting of the 
Noble Stem; there was a colorless, conventional affair, The 
Holly and the Ivy, from Rutland Boughton’s Bethlehem; also 
a second carol, Earth Today Rejoices, from the same work 
which was no more impressive. Then there was Charles 
Wood's Sweet was the Song, and sweet was the song, though 
one forgave its rather Mendelssohnian sweetness for the 
beautiful verse; and to end the program there was a sturdy 
setting of In dulci jubilo by Robert Lucas de Pearsall. 

Besides the Christmas music there were some madrigals, 
canzonets and a ballad, by Gibbons, Morley, Farmer, and 
Weelkes—most of them heard here before with The English 
Singers; and three of those splendid folksong arrangements 
by V. aughn Williams, including the Wassail Song the trade 
mark of every program of The English Singers here. 


What new can be said about The English Singers? One 
is ever astonished anew at the mastery of mechanical details 
in their art and one rejoices ever afresh at the exquisite sym- 
pathy of their interpretations of everything they sing. 
Great tales are told about the Elizabethan times when most 
of the music they sing was written. It is hard to believe, 
though, that in those days there was more than handful of 
singers able to sing correctly these extremely difficult con- 
trapuntal works. It must have been nothing else but their 
extreme difficulty that left them mouldering in the archives 
for a couple of centuries until they were discovered and 
revived by this extraordinary organization. 

A second carol concert, already announced, is for Tues- 
day afternoon, December '28, at Town Hall, and only those 
who hurry straight to the box office will be able to hear it. 


Charlotte Lund 


Unquestionably among the most interesting of the musical 
events scheduled for the metropolis this season is the series 
of opera recitals being given at the Princess Theatre by 
Charlotte Lund, with the assistance of N. Val ws pianist 
and baritone, and Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor. Mme. Lund is 
presenting operas which are new or are to be revived at 
the Metropolit tan, and the one chosen for last Sunday was 
Mignon, which is to be revived this season probably with 
Lucrezia Bori in the title role. In her inimitable manner, 
Mme. Lund explained that the music Ambroise Thomas 
wrote for this opera is very lyric and singable—and not like 
some of the output of the modernists. The opera was given 
its first performance at the Opera Comique in Paris in 1866 
and proved an instantaneous success. It was heard in America 
for the first time in 1871, again proving its great drawing 
power. Mme. Lund’s undeniable sense of humor, her spon- 
taneity and ability to hold the attention of her audience, as 
well as her musical assets, were contributing factors. in the 
success of this recital. The principal solos, duets and trios 
of the opera were given, Mme. Lund’s explanations before 
the rendition making them doubly | enjoyable. She was in 
especially good voice on Sunday, singing her solos and en- 
semble numbers with vocal skill and fine interpretative 
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LISA ROMA, 
concert and operatic soprano, who is returning from a suc- 
cessful tour in Europe, where she has been appearing during 
the summer and fall, Miss Roma will return for guest 
appearances in opera in Paris and Brussels in February and 
March. She is booked for many concert engagements in 
this country prior to her return abroad. The.soprano is an 
artist-pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, vocal teacher of New 

York and Philadelphia. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt.) 





ability. The singing of Mr. Pavey and Mr. Ljungkvist 
also gave great pleasure to the audience, judging by the en- 
thusiastic applause accorded them. A word of praise also 
should be given to Mr. Pavey for his musicianly playing at 
the piano. 


Mary Mellish Entertains for Marion Telva 


Mr. and Mrs. Jay Mellish entertained with a tea for Mar- 
ion Telva on Sunday afternoon, December 12. Among 
those present were Henry Hadley, Archie Gibson, Fritzi 
Scheff, Cecil Arden, Martha Attwood, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Baker, Harriet and Marie McConnell, Josephine Vila, Mrs. 
Miller Hambur, Henrietta Wakefield, Greek Evans, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fitzhugh W. Haensel. 


Walter Damrosch Resigns 


Just as the MusicaL Courter goes to press news is received 
of the resignation of Walter Damrosch as conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Damrosch has been 
active conductor of the organization for forty-two years. 
He will be retained as honorary guest conductor. 
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COMPOSERS, SAYS COBINA WRIGHT 


American music has no greater admirer than Cobina 
Wright, soprano, and not a few of the younger American 
composers have found their first recognition when Mme. 
Wright has programmed their songs. Indian music in par- 
ticular possesses charm for this artist, and her programs 
genérally contain several numbers derived from aboriginal 
sources. This taste may be a heritage of her childhood, 
when she observed the Indians in their native state on her 
parent’s ranch in Oregon. The Indians called her their 
“little white chief,” and she learned their lullabies, harvest 
songs and love songs. 

Many of these fine specimens of Indian folk music have 
never been scored, and Mme. Wright preserves their melodies 
only in her memory, “There is a wealth of musical feeling 
in the simple songs of the American Indian which will 
some day attract the attention of a great composer,” says 
Mme. Wright. “Just as the primitive Russian folk songs 
have moulded and influenced many of their great composers, 
so I believe our own great music is to be founded on Indian 
themes. It is difficult to carry out Indian musical values in 
harmony built upon the diatonic scala The whole tone 
scale and modal harmony come closer to a realization of 
the requirements of Indian melodies.” 

Not only American music, but modern European song 
literature commands the attention of Mme. Wright. The 
present-day French, Spanish and Italian composers, she 
asserts, are writing music of purely vocal significance, and 
the delicacy of their art provides the singer’s best opportunity 
for lyric interpretation. Musical phrase and the form of 
the song, she considers to be the most important phase 
of the vocal art. P 

Mme. Wright began her serious study of music at the 
age of fourteen, when she went to Europe to study with 
Lombardi, Lamperti and De Reszke. At the age of sixteen 
she was accepted as one of the stars in the opera at Mainz, 
and made her debut as Queen of the Night in The Magic 
Flute. This young American girl astonished the audience 
by her handling of the flute-like notes in this difficult role. 

Her career thereafter was assured. She sang with the 
Weisbaden Opera, and made a Gastspiel tour in addition 
to filling many concert engagements abroad, Later she 
appeared as Gilda at La Scala under Mugnone. At the 
outbreak of the war Mme. Wright volunteered her services 
to France and was the first woman accepted to sing for 
the troops. Her identification tag, numbered 525, was the 
first to be issued to a woman when- the United States 
entered the war. 

An opera engagement at Monte Carlo followed the end 
of the war, and Mme. Wright created the title role in the 
opera L’Infirmiere. She also appeared in Thais and Butter- 
fly, and followed these with opera appearances at Deauville 
and concerts at the Salle Gaveau in Paris. 

Her return to America has led to no diminution of Mme. 
Wright's activities. She has given a New York recital for 
the past two seasons, and has appeared as leading soloist 
with the Schola Cantorum at Carnegie Hall. Her concert 
engagements include appearances in many of the leading 


cities of the East. ‘This season she has been heard in 
Worcester, Mass., Washington, D. C., and will appear at 
the Hotel Plaza musicales, as well as giving a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on December 19. 


Yeatman Griffith Artist Scores Success with 
Chaliapin 

Marguerite Cobbey, coloratura soprano, now touring this 
country with Fedor Chaliapin’s Opera Company, is winning 
laurels as Rosina in The Barber, and also in concerts with 
the company. Miss Cobbey is a California girl and has re- 
ceived her entire training the past four seasons from Yeat- 
man Griffith, renowned vocal pedagogue of New York City. 

Regarding her singing the Dayton Herald, of November 
24, said: “Marguerite Cobbey Is Hit in Feminine Role—The 
present tour, which is to take the company across country 
to the west coast, should be a veritable triumph for Marguer- 
ite Cobbey, the young American who played Rosina. We 
repeat, nothing quite so splendid in feminine loveliness has 
appeared on the local stage. To that add a voice of extreme 
purity, of wide range, of easy control, and a flirtatious man- 
ner which is so charming as to almost disarm one of the 
thought of criticism. There surely must be a great future 
ahead for the very vivacious Miss Cobbey.” 

The critic of the Dayton Daily News commented: “Mar- 
guerite Cobbey, as Rosina, captured the hearts with her bird- 
like notes, her acting showing a carefully developed talent 
for presentment. Her manner was especially that of the 
young woman whose love affairs are not moving satisfactor- 
ily, and her youth made its appeal with the loveliness of face 
and her distinct charm.” 

Said the Dayton Journal: “Marguerite Cobbey was a de- 
light to look upon and a pleasure to hear. She possesses a 
pretty face, a charming smile, grace of movement, and a 
very pleasing voice.” 


ac 


Courts Again Protect Copyright Broadcasting 


Judge Thomas D. Thacher, in the U. S. District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, in the case of Jerome 
H. Remick & Co., a music publisher, versus General Electric 
Company, owner of broadcasting station WGY at Schenec- 
tady, rendered a decision, December 7, that a broadcaster 
in transmitting by radio an unauthorized performance of a 
copyrighted musical composition committed an infringement 
of the copyright. Damages of $250, the minimum fixed by 
law; counsel’s fee of $1,000, and an injunction restraining 
further infringement, were awarded the plaintiff. 

The suit filed by the copyright owner alleged infringe- 
ment by the broadcaster, of the exclusive right granted by 
copyright law to the owner of a work to perform it “pub- 
licly for profit.” The courts have held that broadcasting 
is “public performance” within the meaning of the law, and 
in some cases it is “for profit.” It follows that the broad- 
casting of a copyrighted musical composition without con- 
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Hilsberg’s Activities 
Ignace Hilsberg, Polish pianist, 
on December 8, with great success. He 
with the Symphony Orchestra on December 19, 
Grieg concerto a_ brilliant and 
January Mr. Hilsberg will appear at 
On January 5, his pupil, Max Barnett, 
at Aeolian Hal 
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LONDON—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


‘ Jelly D’Aranyi has become one of the 
wonders of the musical world. It was the purity 
of Mozart that first revealed the marvel of her 
execution. 


LONDON—DAILY TELEGRAPH 


i Our interest can only be held by means 
of a performance which is not short of perfection. 
Miss Jelly D’Aranyi gave us such a performance 
on Saturday, 


LONDON—DAILY TELEGRAPH 


. To hear her again last night, with that 
wonderful precision and sureness, that power of 
interpretation, that breadth of tone, and that vigor 
of attack of which she is master, was to hear again 
the violin played by a great artist. 


DUBLIN—DUBLIN TIMES 

Her skill in execution was at the service 
of a mind, which worked at the content of the 
music with rare intelligence. 


LONDON—MORNING POST 


As one listened to Jelly D’Aranyi’s limpid tones, 
to the perfect phrasing that made Mozart's con- 
certo in D sparkle with a brilliant lustre, one was 
reminded of Mozart’s own saying that as a rule, 
a woman of genius plays with more expression 
than a man. 


LONDON—DAILY SKETCH. 


What an incomparable artist is Jelly D’Aranyi. 
She is a joy to see, as well as to hear. 





First American Concert Tour of 


JELLY D’ARANYI 


e ee 
Violinist 
LONDON—MUSICAL OPINION 
Such unfaltering mastery of this difficult 


work is rare enough, but in addition her tone was 
of great beauty. 


LONDON—TIMES 
Musically the concert was remarkable, 
Jelly D’Aranyi’s playing. 


for Miss 


LONDON—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


. The most noteworthy feature of the 
whole concert, in the strictly musical sense, as the 
audience plainly demonstrated. 


LONDON—DAILY TELEGRAPH 


D’Aranyi’s playing this evening was the 
purest thing imaginable. 


LONDON—DAILY TELEGRAPH 

The corner stone was the Brahms concerto in D. 
Jelly D’Aranyi, by heredity is enabled to speak 
through this music with authority. Miss D’Aranyi 
re-created from it a surge of beautiful sound wave 
upon wave of glowing tone. 


LONDON—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


D’Aranyi outdid all the players we have heard in 
actual swiftness. Her playing was almost 
completely all that it set out to be. The player’s 
supreme grasp of rhythm, as much as its features 
of solidity and strength as in its capriciousness and 
rapidity was everywhere a source of sublimity. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 











TurANpot, DecemBer 6 


Puccini's Turandot was given at 
the third time this season on December 6 before a capacity 
standees. The cast was the 
only change being that Vin 
reading of the 


audience and numerous 
as that heard previously, the 
Bellezza gave an authoritative J 
in place of Serafin. The cast was headed by Jeritza, 
in excellent voice, gave a vital portrayal of the Princess, 
and Lauri-Volpi, who displayed his usual fine histrionic and 
attributes as the Persian Prince. Giuseppe De Luca, 
Attwood and Max Altglass were others in the cast 
familiar delineations of the various roles allotted 
brilliant Monday night audience appeared 
enjoy this elaborate posthumous opera of 


cenzo score 


vocal 
Martha 
who gave 
to them Phe 
thoroughl; to 
Puccini's 

( MATINEE) 


Aina, December 8 


ial matinee was given at the Metropolitan on 
afternoon, December 8, the attraction being 
Aida, with the following cast: (Aida) 
(Amneris) Jeanne Gordon, (Radames ) 
Danise, (Ramfis) Martino, (Mes 
Louise Lerch, and instead of 
as the King, the role 


A Sper 
Vednesday 
Verdi's ever popular 
Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Martinelli, (Amonasro) 
senger) Tedesco, ( Priestess) 
Joseph Macpherson making his debut 
was sung by Louis D'Angelo. There were incidental dances 
by Rita De Leporte and the ballet, and Serafin gave the 
ore an inspired reading, putting new life into it. The per 
excellent, Rethberg, Martinelli, 
a large share of the after 
Miss Lerch’s voice was effective as the un 
cen priestess and Martino did well, as always, as the high 
It is said that a heavy cold prevented Mr. Macpher 
scheduled debut 


Dir WaALKURE, 


Metropolitan on Wednesday evening, December 8, 
first performance for the season of Die Wal- 
of this performance was the first ap 
Florence Easton as Briinhilde. Mme 
Easton gave the same fine, well-rounded and artistic per 
formance of this role that she does of every one entrusted 
to her, but whoever insisted upon her becoming Brunhilde 
certainly did not have the singer's best interests at heart. 
[he stentorian “To-jo-to-ho” call which begins the part, 
calls for a voice of prodigious size and a singer of _ ys 
ous physical strength. Mme. Easton sang it splendidly, but in 
doing so plainly put such a strain upon her voice that it did 
a long time In fact, it was not at its best 
which she and Clarence Whitehill 
and warmth. Mme. Eas- 
was entirely satis 


formance was generally 
Gordon and Danise coming in fort 


noon's honors 


priest 
son making his 


DecemBeER 8 

At the 
there came the 
kiire and the 
pearance any 


jeature 
where of 


not recover for 
until the farewell scene, 
sang and acted with great beauty 
ton’s presentation of the role, however, 
factory. She is an artist from top to toe; musically there is 
no artist today, American or German, who knows better 
than she how to sing the difficult Wagnerian phrases, in- 
stead of merely declaiming or—still worse—shrieking them. 
And as an is of an intelligence notable ‘upon the 


actress she 


the Metropolitan for 


same 


who, 
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operatic stage. The audience was quick to recognize this 
fact and applauded her heartily at the end of the acts. 

Clarence Whitehill, in the remarkably good voice so no- 
ticeable all this season, gave a moving impersonation of 
Wotan, which is one of the finest figures in all his extensive 
repertory. Mme. Jeritza repeated her familiar picture of 
Sieglinde; she is beautiful to see in this role and good to 
listen to. Curt Taucher was as satisfactory as Siegmund as 
his vocal limitations and his stature allow him to be. Wil- 
liam Gustafson repeated his impressive impersonation of 
Hunding. Margaret Matzenauer is a veteran of many 
Wagnerian roles and one could ask for nothing finer than 
her Fricka. The numerous daughters of naughty old Wotan 
were generally tuneful. 

It was not a particularly happy evening for Mr. Bodanzky, 
conducting. There is too littlke warmth and imagination in 
the man for as poetic a score as Walkiire. To make up for 
this they put a real door on the hut in the first act, which 
opened and let the spring in at the proper moment, as Wag- 
ner directed and which was decidedly better, if more expen- 
sive, than the old bit of carpet the “Met” has been using 
since time immemorial. 

ANDREA CHeNteR, DecemBer 9 

On December 9, Andrea Chenier was given its second hear- 
ing of the season, with three new principals—Elisabeth Reth- 
berg as Madeleine, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi singing the title 
role and Mario Basiola the Charles Gerard. Miss Rethberg 
made a youthful and graceful picture and made much of the 
part, as she usually does with all her roles. She was in 
particularly fine voice and did some of the most artistic 
singing of the evening. Miss Rethberg again proved that no 
matter what she undertakes in the way of a role, she dis- 
tinguishes herself with little effort. While one always as 
sociates Titta Ruffo with the part of Gerard, as it is one of 
the celebrated baritone’s best roles, Mario Basiola, neverthe- 
gave a very commendable performance, both vocally 
and histrionically. And Lauri-Volpi, came in for his 
share of the evening’s honors. The music is well suited to 
this valuable tenor’s powerful voice and he sang with an 
abandon and fire that delighted his many admirers. Merle 
Alcock was effective as the old woman, and Adamo Didur 
again was excellent in his familiar part of Mathieu, while 
the other parts were satisfactorily handled. Serafin con- 
ducted. 


less, 


too, 


La Cena Dette Berre, DecempBer 10 

La Cena Delle Beffe was revived for this season at the 
Metropolitan on December 10, with Titta Ruffo reappearing 
in his former role of Neri. He makes the part a pillar of 
strength and his singing aroused his band of admirers to 
great heights of enthusiasm, with occasional cries of “Bis” 
and “Bravo.” Gigli was the cringing Giannetto, acting the 
part remarkably well and lending his golden voice to the 
music with such effectiveness that he, too, was warmly ac 
claimed. The Genevra was sung by Frances Alda, who 
looked quite entrancing, and sang equally so. She was in 
particularly good voice and her top notes were of especial 
sweetness and clarity. Ellen Dalossy made much of the 
minor part of Lisabetta and Bada was new as Gabriello. 
Serafin did as well as he could with the not over attractive 
or interesting score. The action of the plot is a vital fea- 
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ture of the opera and the cast did well in bringing out all 
the details. 

Le Rossignol followed The Giordano opera, the cast in- 
cluding Marion Talley and others previously heard in the 
same work. 

La Forza vet Destino, Decemper 11 (MATINEE) 

La Forza del Destino drew the usual capacity audience at 
the Metropolitan on Saturday afterroon despite the near- 
ness of the Christmas holidays. Rosa Ponselle was again the 
Leonora and her beautiful singing and acting was the high 
light of the performance. Martinelli, in the role so ably 
filled by Caruso, did full justice to the part and, like Pon- 
selle, was the recipient of thunderous applause. Danise 
made a superb Don Carlos and Telva was likewise fine as 
Preziosilla. Tibbett got many a laugh with his funny antics 
(Melitone) and Pinza as the Abbot shared in the honors of 
the day. D'Angelo was a capable Marquis. Bellezza, who 
conducted, was obliged to share the curtain calls with the 
principals and deserved a big share of the enthusiasm. 

La GtoconpA, Decemper 11 

On Saturday evening, December 11, La Gioconda was 
presented. Florence Easton, who was scheduled to sing the 
title role, was compelled by throat trouble to give place to 
one of the newcomers, Elda Vettori, who did very well in- 
deed under the handicap of an unexpected Metropolitan debut 
at short notice. Her singing of the role showed that she 
had been thoroughly trained in its traditions. The work 
presents a considerable task for any voice and her’s weak- 
ened slightly in the last act. Her acting was also quite sat- 
isfactory. It was, on the distaff side, an all-American cast. 
Jeanne Gordon, in excellent voice, gave her effective im- 
personation of Laura, and Merle Alcock’s beautiful contralto 
was heard to advantage as La Cieca. For the men not so 
much can be said. Armand Tokatyan leaves much to be 
desired as Enzo when one recalls Gigli’s beautiful _presenta- 
tion of the part. De Luca, the veteran baritone, is always, 
from the histrionic standpoint, the same fine artist, but his 
voice seemed both hoarse and coarse on Saturday evening. 
The Dance of the Hours would have been much more sat- 
isfactory if the ballet had had about a dozen more rehear- 
sals. The young ladies had difficulty in agreeing which was 
the proper move to make upon a certain beat, some did, and 
some didn’t. Mr. Serafin conducted with his usual enthu- 
siasm and vitality. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Decemper 12 

There was a special all-Wagner program for the benefit of 
the Emergency Fund, on Sunday night, which pleased the 
large audience. The program was not as long as usual but 
it certainly was well rendered by the following artists: 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Margaret Matzenauer, sopranos; Marion 
Telva, contralto; Rudolf Laubenthal, George Meader and 
Curt Taucher, tenors, and Pavel Ludikar, basso, with Artur 
Bodanzky conducting the orchestra, which opened with the 
ever lovely prelude from Die Meistersinger. This was fol- 
lowed by the Wahn Monologue from the third act of the 
same opera, sung admirably by Pavel Ludikar, and the 
Meistersinger quintet, another high light of the program, 
sung by Rethberg, Telva, Laubenthal, Meader and Ludikar. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ALEXANDRE 


Composer 


So 


TCHEREPNINE 


Pianist 


“IT CERTAINLY WAS TCHEREPNINE WEEK IN NEW YORK” 


So said the New York Herald Tribune. It certainly was, for not only did this interesting young Russian, who, at twenty-seven 
boasts of over sixty published works, appear himself ‘in a recital of some of his piano numbers, he assisted at another concert 


in the playing of one of his violin compositions. 


their programs, 


Beside this, three pianists of the week prominently featured his works on 


Alexandre Tchérepnine returns to America for a short tour this Spring after which Europe again claims him until Mid- 


winter of 1927 when his transcontinental appearances here promise to make him the smart pianistic 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 


Exclusive direction of 


figure of the season. 


Fifty West Forty-sixth Street, New York City 
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The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


RGANIZED in 1895, following years of artistic growth and development of 
music in Cincinnati, The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra stands today at the 
apex of artistic achievement, entitled to an undisputed place among the greatest 
musical organizations of the world. The first conductor was Frank van der Stucken, 
whose orchestra numbered forty-eight men. In three decades the personnel has in- 
creased to one hundred men. It represents a body of artists experienced and routined 
to the perfection of ensemble playing. Many of the members are solo artists of note. 
In response to the great demand, the Orchestra now plays forty symphony concerts at 
home, instead of the twenty-eight formerly given. 


Fritz Reiner 


Conductor 


Fritz, Reiner, distinguished leader of this great band, was born in Hungary in 
1888. At sixteen he graduated from both the High School and the National 
Academy of Music of Budapest. His father had planned for him the career of a 
lawyer, but the boy became more and more interested in music. Through the in- 
fluence of a friend, Leo Weiner, he was admitted to the National Academy of Music, 
where, for experience, he played tympani in the orchestra under the great Hubay, 
being much loved by the master. 


When but nineteen, Reiner was assistant to the Budapest Opera Comique. 
This was followed by an appointment as principal director at the National Theatre 
in Laibach, JugoSlavia, and this led to the post of principal director of the People’s 
Opera in Budapest. The fame of the young conductor spread, and he was asked to 
become first conductor of the Royal Opera in Dresden, one of the most celebrated 
opera houses in the world, succeeding in this capacity Ernst von Schuch, known as 
Wagner’s own director. 


During the World War Reiner accepted an invitation to go to the Teatro Cos- 
tanzi in Rome, conducting especially Wagnerian opera, and also concerts at the 
Augusteo. In 1922 he came to Cincinnati, taking out his first American papers. 
Under his commanding baton, The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has reached a 
perfection that is most gratifying and inspiring. He is the consummate interpreter 
of great technical skill, marked individuality and extraordinary imagination, and has 
at his command a splendid instrument, responsive to his every mood. 


During the summer of 1925 he gave sixteen concerts with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra as principal guest conductor, at Hollywood Bowl, California, 
and seven concerts with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Lewisohn Stadium, 
New York, being received with every possible evidence of enthusiastic approval and 
affection by large audiences. He has just completed a triumphant tour of Europe and 
South America, where the critics vied with one another in placing him in the world’s 
front rank of conductors. 
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The Cincinnati §S 


SOLOISTS 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
CARL FRIEDBERG 
LEA LUBOSHUTZ 
ALFRED CORTOT 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 

E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
KARIN BRANZELL 
LEONID KREUTZER 
HANS KINDLER 
CLAIRE DUX 
WALTER GIESEKING 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
EMIL HEERMANN 
KARL KIRKSMITH 
MME. M. DAYAS 


“It is an extraordinarily proficient musical 
Orchestra scaled the lofty heights 
Conductor Fritz Reiner 
revels in the modern, Perfect co-ordination of 
all forces that enter into the symphony concert.”— 
William Smith Goldenburg, Cincinnati Enquirer. 


organization, 
of tonal expression 


“Entrancingly played by the orchestra and was 
monumental in its tribute to the soundness and 
understanding of Mr. Reiner’s work.”—Aura 
Smith, Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati. 


“The technical perfection of the orchestra im- 
presses more and more. Displays artistic perfec- 
tion in ensemble playing. Very old, and very new, 
Reiner at home in both.”—Nina Pugh Smith, 
limes-Star, Cincinnati. 


“The orchestra, steadily improving under 
Reiner’s master hand, was at top form.”—Lilhian 
l'yler Plogstedt, Post, Cincinnati, 


“The orchestra plays with impressive sonority 
and weight of tone, with unflagging vitality. 

“Mr. Reiner himself is a musician of command- 
ing intelligence, of extraordinary authority before 
an orchestra—a man of will and fire; musical in 
his insight and his conceptions, admirably unsenti- 
mental, incapable of flabbiness, routine, con- 
tornuty. 

“Mr. Reiner’s band played marvelously, and 
won a warm reception.” —Lawrence Gilman, New 
York Herald Tribune. 


“In the last analysis, an orchestra is the faithful 
reflecting instrument of its conductor, and there- 
lore one regarded the orchestra as the personal 
musical expression of Fritz Reiner. To him, 
therefore, goes the credit for the imaginative, 
musicianly and warm-blooded performances which 
a palpably pleased audience heard and applauded 
with a degree of enthusiasm not recorded there 
since the memorable appearance of Furtwangler 
with the Philharmonic.”—Leonard Liebling, New 
York American. 
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IND SEASON 


ts—Emery Auditorium 

Saturday Evenings 

Hall—Sunday Afternoons 
Auditorium —Tuesday Afternoons 
CONCERTS IN 


ADING TORONTO, CANADA FORT WAYNE 
LDORF-ASTORIA, N. Y. BUFFALO COATESVILLE 
tANTON AKRON PHILADELPHIA 


foronto MAY FESTIVAL in Cincinnati 


[PHONY ORCHESTRA 


THUR JUDSON, Advisory Manager 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hee. 





nphony Orchestra 


SOLOISTS 


MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 
CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
ORPHEUS MALE CHORUS 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


HENRY HADLEY 
OTTORINO RESPIGHI 
FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN 


Popular Concerts 


RUDOLPH THOMAS 
FRANK WALLER 
ALFRED NEWMAN 


“Vitality often serves as a step-ladder to fame, 
and Fritz Reiner, conductor, has discovered this 
secret.. He was a popular success. The audience 
liked him and showed it.”—Paul Morris, New 
York Evening World. 


“There was no mistaking that we were in the 
presence of a conductor who was a master tech- 
nician. He has his orchestra drilled to a dot. 
Precision, unanimity and a general boldness of 
style proclaimed the directive force.”—IlV’. J. Hen 
derson, New York Sun, 


“Enthusiasm ran high at the concert and it was 
deserved. The Cincinnatians were greeted like old 
favorites and many were the recalls Mr. Reiner 
and a standing orchestra had to acknowledge. 

“In Mr. Reiner, the Cincinnati Orchestra has a 
brilliant leader. A virtuoso in the best sense, he 
has the born—and also highly developed—sense of 
conducting.” —Olga Samaroff, New Y ork Evening 
Post. 


“The organization is the most thoroughly dis- 
ciplined of any of the visiting orchestras which 
have appeared in Philadelphia for several years, 
and will certainly rank in the first five orchestras 
of the country. The tone of the orchestra also is 
very good, sonorous in the louder passages and 
having a pianissimo of greater delicacy than any 
other organization which has played here except 
our own orchestra. Reiner and the orchestra 
were loudly applauded at the close, the conductor 
being recalled to the stage several times.”’-—Samuel 
L. Laciar, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Opera hats have come back, but opera bouffe is 
having a terrible struggle to return. 


—_— —e—--- 


The public appearances of bad artists have their 
value. The listeners may learn from mistakes. 
es: epee 


We notice in Musica D' ggi a song, Avril Parait, 
by Luciani, in which the singer is called upon to sing 
quarter tones, which reminds us that we hereby call 
upon numerous singers of our acquaintance not to 
sing quarter tones. 


oe 
The merry Christmastide could be borne with 
greater joy if it were not for those groups of carol 
performers who infest the courtyards and alleys, and 
sing their ditties with raucous voices, and intonation 
painfully unrelated to the proper pitch. 
* wee 


Perhaps Toscanini, on his approaching visit, will 
be kind enough to play for us again a short tone 
poem by a young Italian composer, one of the pleas- 
antest novelties he presented when he was here a 
few years ago with the La Scala Orchestra, which, to 
the best of our knowledge has not been done since by 
any American orchestra. It was, as we remember, 
by De Sabata, and the title was Gioventu. 

eared 

At the Metropolitan last week Florence Easton 
added to the long list of those splendid operatic stage 
impersonations which have so long made her name 
familiar on both sides of the ocean. The new role 
was no less than that of Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire, a 
part that made a tremendous demand upon her vocal 
equipment. That she acquitted herself so well 
only one more proof of what a fine artist she is. 

Rais Se eece 

The quickness with which Rudolph Ganz, known 
for so many years as a fine pianist, has won for him- 
self at the head of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra an established position as conductor, is convincing 
proof of his musicianship. It is true, as the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor said of him a short time ago, 
that “Mr. Ganz is taking his place as one of the 
notable orchestral conductors.” He is not, as so many 
prophets are, without honor in his own country. St. 
Louis appreciates him fully, as is shown by the 
steadily increasing interest in the orchestra since he 
took charge and by the deserving tributes regularly 
paid him by the St. Louis critics. Also his appear- 
ances as guest conductor at the New York Stadium 
and in the Hollywood Bowl concerts brought him 
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recognition in the leading seaboard cities on both 

sides of our great continent. Thus, although the 

youngest of our leading symphony conductors from 

point of service, he is perhaps the only one whose 

work is known and valued on both sides of the 

United States and in its great central valley as well. 
Pecatonica 


MUSICAL 


Francois Villon is getting more attention in 
America than he has ever had before. Besides a 
movie or two and a drama, there is that remarkable 
light opera success, The Vagabond King, and now 
one hears that there is to be a grand opera, the book 
by Charles Henry Meltzer, to be set to music by 
Eugene Goossens, 


frees ee 

Frank Waller, who made such a success with the 
summer concerts in Cincinnati last year, has been 
back there to conduct the popular concert of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall on De- 
cember 5. Mr. Waller led an all-Russian program 
which included the fifth Tschaikowsky symphony, 
and, our correspondent records, ‘was accorded at the 
end of the program an ovation which has rarely been 
given an artist in Cincinnati. se 


Not long ago a young lady, | said to be a Juilliard 
Fellow, appeared on a New Y ork concert stage. She 
was beautifully gowned and coiffed. Such things cost 
money. Is it permitted to wonder why people who 
have money for gowning and coiffing should enjoy the 
Juilliard philanthropy? We had a vague sort of idea 
that the Juilliard Foundation was established for the 
benefit of those who could not afford to educate them- 
selves at their own expense, Does the Juilliard money 
also clothe its beneficiaries ? 


ns pea 

For the first time in its existence, the New York 
Philharmonic Society is to hold a concert for the 
benefit of the Pension Fund of its musicians, to take 
place at Carnegie Hall on December 21. The leader- 
ship is to be shared by Willem Mengelberg, the regu- 
lar conductor, and Georges Georgesco, conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Bucharest, Roumania. 
These two men have donated their services, as has 
John McCormack, who will be the soloist of the 
evening. It will be his only appearance with an or- 
chestra here this year. 


al ee Noe 

Rochester heard the first performance in America 
last week of Leo Weiner’s Concertino for piano and 
orchestra. Eugene Goossens, conductor, brought the 
work over with him when he returned from Europe 
this fall. Sandor was the soloist. Much of the pleas- 
ure of those who had anticipated something rather 
ultra-modern, “the work turned out to consist of 
music not only easy to hear but charming as well,” 
as A. J. Warner wrote in the Times Union. 
ises and deserves to become a favorite with pianists 
and audiences. 


———->—__— 

We have already spoken of the much heralded 
young Polish tenor, Pan Kiepura (also Jan Kiepura ), 
now singing in Berlin, who recently declined to come 
to America—whither, by the way, nobody had invited 
him—for less than $7,000 an evening. The sage, 
Philip Hale of Boston, also commenting upon this, 
says: “We doubt whether the Metropolitan or the 
Chicago Opera House will pay the price. There 
are, undoubtedly, young tenors in western towns 
applauded and endorsed by boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce who could be persuaded to sing 
in New York or Chicago for $2,000, $1,000 or even 
$50 a performance.” 


— rr 


Evidently all is not quiet along the Galleria in 
Milan. A fresh rumor comes from that city, this 
time to the effect that Arturo Toscanini is to take 
another one of his unexpected absences, for the pur- 
pose, it is said, of a short vacation on the Riviera. 
This, if true, is tantamount to a resignation as far as 
this season is concerned, since he will be starting for 
New York in a few weeks and will not return until 
well on toward the close of the La Scala season. An- 
other form of the rumor says that Toscanini will 
resign—and be succeeded by Pietro Mascagni. This 
is one of the best jokes we have heard in a long 
while, whether true or not. Signor Mascagni will 
always have to his credit the composition of that 
masterpiece, of verismo, Cavalleria Rusticana, but as 
a conductor he rates about Class C, notwithstanding 
the persistent blackness of his hair. The more we 
consider things, the more we are convinced that 
Toscanini is heading for (and being headed for) the 
permanent conductorship of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. New York would gain a very 
fine conductor indeed and New York newspapers 
would have a lot more and livelier material about the 
Philharmonic than they have nowadays, depending, 
of course, upon how diplomatic a Bottenheim Signor 
Toscanini might bring along with him to stand be- 
tween his artistic temperament and the cold, hard, 
facts of life. 
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PHASES OF LISTENING 


Now that a season of modernism is having its 
beginning it behooves one to wonder what it is 
all about and how it affects one. Naturally no 
individual can speak in any way but for himself, 
and of others by hearsay. As in a court of law, 
direct testimony is best, and that alone is the sub- 
ject of the lines that follow. 


This music first burst upon the world in about 
1910. It seems to have been started by Schoen- 
berg, though Scriabin had a mild try at it earlier. 
There were immediately plenty of imitators wro 
found it exceedingly easy to make cubist music 
by simply piling discord on discord. 

Nothing that had anything to do with music as 
it was known to the world of an earlier age ap- 
peared in this new music. There was neither 
rhythm, melody hor harmony. The critic found 
in it nothing to comment upon from the stand- 
point of music. It was impossible to say that the 
melody was good or bad since there was no mel- 
ody; it was equally impossible to speak of at- 
tractive harmony, since the whole fabric was 
mere discord; and rhythm and form seemed 
equally absent. 

Can it be said that the thing made its way— 
lived? Well, hardly. True, it is played. 
True, likewise, it is applauded when it is played. 
But the general public which is the real audience 
for all music and without which no music may 
be said to live, cares simply nothing about it all, 
never buys any of the printed pieces, simply ig- 
nores the whole movement. 

As to personal effect, that is the most curious 
of all. There was a day when whole audiences 
were seen rocking in almost hysterical laughter 
at these new sounds. For this writer the effect 
of the music was painful hysteria, quite uncon- 
trollable. There was never any feeling of anger 
or irritation against the composers and inter- 
preters, such as is manifested by European audi- 
ences, and there was always a curious interest 
in the thing, it being new with apparent possibil- 
ity of promise—a sort of insanity that might lead 
to sanity. 

With time the nerves got quiet, one became ac- 
customed to these discords, laughter ceased and 
simple boredom followed. And simple boredom 
survives. Most of the modern music has no 
more effect on this writer than would the simul- 
taneous tuning of a dozen pianos or the joyous 
din of a boiler factory. 

An entirely new phase of listening has fol- 
lowed the early phase of high interest mingled 
with hysteria. One waits—for something to 
come. Will it come? Well, of course. The ex- 
cesses of modernism—musical cubism—will 
simply die out and will leave an idiom that is 
quite obviously a direct progressive evolution 
from the past. 

If we look back a few years we can see that 
something slightly similar (very mildly similar) 
happened as a result of Wagner’s experiments 
in musical. expression. Wagner tried out a lot 
of new harmonies. He used them in special 
places for special purposes, but he never used 
them with his tunes, because he fully appreciated 
the value of tunes and was far too great an artist 
to risk spoiling them for the sake of expressive 
harmony. These strange harmonies and disso- 
nances appeared isolated, or in short phrases. 


Wagner’s successors took these harmonies and 
tried to weave them into tunes. They had small 
success, but there was a gradual advance in the 
harmonic background of all music, even jazz. 
But, even in jazz, such bizarre harmonies are 
usable only in introductions and interludes. The 
jazz man will no more spoil his tunes than 
would Wagner. 


But to the modernist the harmony (i. e., the 
discord) is everything. He has sacrificed the 
whole musical fabric of the past to this fetich. 
Everything that made music live and thrive in 
days gone by has been thrown overboard, just 
as it was by the cubist painters. 


The result has been, for this listener at least, 
phases of listening: at first hysteria, then gradu- 
ally, boredom, and through it all, expectation of 
something to come, of a music with all the old 
features blended with a harmony many times 
richer than was ever used before. The whole 


problem is to put tunes to these harmonies. That 


seems remote, but it may come. Unless it does, 
all of this modernistic experimenting will have 
been a futile waste of time. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


W. R. is on hand with this: “You always are 
poking fun at the country organist, but you don’t 
know the half of it, comrade. Would you like to? 
Well, I’ll put some of my experiences into verse: 


“Seated one day at the organ 

I was weary, and ill at ease, 

I thought of my beggarly earnings 
Compared with a prize fighter’s fees.” 


“Seated one day at the organ 

I was weary, and ill at ease, 

The church was not properly heated 

I thought that my fingers would freeze.” 


“Seated one day at the organ 

I was weary, and ill at ease, 

The instrument was a harmonium 

With a tone like a half-strangled wheeze.” 


“Seated one day at the organ 

I was weary, and ill at ease, 

The music | played was all pedal 
And rheumatiz bothered my knees.” 


“Seated one day at the organ 

I was weary, and ill at ease, 

They were having a dance in the vestry 
And asked me to, ‘jazz it up, please’.” 


“Seated one day at the organ 

I was weary, and ill at ease, 

The children had been there before me 
And jam was all over the keys.” 


“Seated one day at the organ 

I was weary, and ill at ease, 

Again they were paying me nothing 
At one of the church’s pink teas.” 


“Seated one day at the organ 

I was weary, and ill at ease, ° 

] was munching my bountiful luncheon, 
Of water, and crackers, and cheese.” 


“However, Heaven is kind even to us lowly crea- 
tures, for— 
“Sleeping one day at the organ, 
I dreamed I was J. Pierpont Morgan.” 
nme 
By the way, there is a newly organized Guild of 
Former Pipe Organ Pumpers which already has 
over 500 members, many of them now prominent 
in other walks of life. The headquarters of the 
body, at 112 East 19th Street, is called The Grand 
Diapason. 
eRe 
S. Jay Kaufman, of the Telegram, does not be- 
lieve in the strange habit persons have of smiting 
together their palms after an orchestra, singer, or 
player ends a composition. He asks truculently: 
“Why make noises to wipe out the lovely music that 
one has just heard?” At least, in Russia, before the 
Revolution, enthusiastic wealthy and titled listeners 
used to throw pieces of jewelry to the performers. 
Why do not some enterprising gem dealers work up 
that idea in this country ? 
nme 
The daily newspapers are beginning to display the 
customary winter pictures and descriptions of the 
Summer-attired visitors, bathing in the surf at the 
various sun-kissed trepical resorts. It is a goodly 
sight for us accursed music critics, sliding over the 
slippery streets of snow and ice, to do fearful pen- 
ance at numberless performances of concerts and 
opera. 
nme 
Hooray for Fritz Reiner! At his Cincinnati Or- 
chestra concerts of December 17 and 18, he has the 
courage and good sense to open the program with 
Bach and Beethoven, and to end it with a waltz, 
Southern Roses, by Johann Strauss. Then, to show 
that he harbors no prejudice against the moderns, 
Reiner includes in the same concert, Prokofieff's 
suite from the Love for Three Oranges and Car- 
penter’s Concertino, for piano and orchestra. Finally, 
as a proof that he recognizes a first class pianist when 
he encounters one, the Cincinnati conductor selected 
E, Robert Schmitz to play the solo part in the Car- 
yenter composition. 
- mR 
An International Exposition of Music is to be 
held in Geneva, from May 21 to June 6, 1927. In 
connection with the event, a contest, offering a prize 
of 5,000 francs, is to be held, “for pianists of all the 
world, without distinction as to nationality, sex, or 
age,” but they will have to play upon any one of the 
instruments on exhibition. The jury will consist of 
Rosenthal, Risler, Sauer, Cortot, and Schelling. So 
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far, so good. However, the contestants must confine 
themselves to only one composition, and that one— 
Islamey (Fantaisie Orientale) by Balakireff. How 
in the name of all that is pianistic, shall the judges 
be able to make a satisfactory decision under such 
circumstances? The Islamey is purely a technical 
problem, and not a very complicated one at that. It 
offers practically no lyricism for tone-production, no 
musical depths to test the interpretative powers, and 
no opportunities for any qualities of poetry, passion, 
or profundity. Perhaps the arrangers of the com- 
petition are desirous of determining upon not the 
best pianist, but the fastest . 
RR 


Moriz Rosenthal has kept his promise to give us 
the Victor Hugo story, which he said we doubtless 
would credit to Massenet or some other composer 
too deceased to deny it. 

With the intention of adding always to his group 
of admirers, Hugo was in the habit, says Rosenthal, 
of bestowing the most exaggerated praise on all the 
embryonic young poets of his day. One of them sent 
his latest manuscript to the great man, and promptly 
received a reply, reading: “The evening star greets 
the morning star! The setting sun makes way for 
the rising sun! My inspiration is a limping nag; 
yours, a vaulting Pegasus,” etc., ete. 

The young poet, overcome by the laudation from 
such an eminent source, rushed to Hugo’s home in 
order to thank him personally. “The master is at 
dinner, and can see no one,” was told to the visitor. 
Giving his last few francs as a tip, the eager versifier 
prevailed upon the major domo to announce his mis- 
sion as an important one. He was shown to the 
library. While waiting for Hugo’s appearance, the 
awed youngster peered about curiously at this won- 
derful workshop of genius. He walked over to the 
desk, and the first thing he saw, was his own un- 
opened envelope, with his name and address in the 
corner as he had written it, and containing the manu- 
script sent to Hugo the day before. 

nme 

Rosenthal tells us that he is writing an Elegy, for 
the wrist, “Also,” he adds, “I am to play the Brahms 
concerto, in two flats, with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under Stokowski. | am working hard at the 
piece, and already I can play it in one flat (F major). 
I hope to master the second flat, and thereby reach 
the proper key (B flat major) in time for the con- 
cert.” 

eRe 

Grace Leslie is responsible for this, relayed via 
H. O. Osgood: 

There was a young lady named Sheen, 

Whose musical ear was not keen. 

She said, “It seems odd, 
But I cannot tell ‘God 

Save the Weasel’ from ‘Pop goes the Queen’.” 

ere 


Tancred remarked : “There is no index of charac- 
ter so sure as the voice.”” What a deal of bad charac- 
ter one hears. 

nee 

A Snake in the Grass, a Fiend in Human Form, 
reminded us that Parsifal is slated for early revival 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

ere 

Lengthy as it is, we cannot refrain from quoting 
in its entirety, this delicious piece of burlesque from 
H. I. Phillips’ humorous column in the Sun, of De- 
cember 10: 


ENTITLED a eee WE GET TO THE 
sic.” 


(An impression of a radio concert after listening the first 
ten or twelve hours.) 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you will now hear the third move- 

ment of Mechevekoff’s Interrupted Symphony in E Minor. 


It, as you know, tells the dramatic story of the mad king 


Minnewerfer’s love of Little Olga, the dry point, etcher’s 
stepchild. Four weeks ago you heard the first movement 
in which Minnewerfer, kicked. by a horse, as shown by the 
muted trumpets, proclaims his love for Olga and is rebuked 
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by his wife's relatives, whom the fiddles depict slithering 
down the Mountain of Abandoned Hopes during the spring 
typhoons. 

nRe ™ 


“Last week you heard the second movement in which 
Ocelot, the lord chamberlain, hiding under a bench in the 
Forest of Erroneous Impressions, sees Little Olga step out 
of a hansom cab, run to a great oak, chin herself on its 
lower branches and implore Buddha to save her from the 
mad king whose madness has now become so terrible, as , 
depicted by a rotund melody on the English horns, that the 
defense will not even call on the experts to testify. 

nme 


“To-night the music in this, perhaps the greatest of all 
Mechevekoff’s operas, the music begins with a soft piping of 
woodwind instruments. This conveys the idea that Little 
Olga’s stepmother wants her to marry the king, good, mad 
or indifferent. 

nme”, 


“At this point the cellos take up a sprightly air, depicting 
a room in the Hartz Mountains with door leading off to right, 
a table with four chairs in the center and a cheap sideboard 
on which is (or, as the Burlington Railroad would say, are) 
a decanter, a dish of herring and a Vienna roll. 
nRrme*e 
“Now the muted trumpets show you Little Olga in the 
distance thinking deeply. There is a rap at the door and, as 
the French horns swing into a broad flowing movement, a 
butler enters (right) and crosses to the table, hesitates and, 
as typified by the string instruments, says, ‘The master is 
out late again.’ 
nee 


“Now the zithers come in and convey the impression of 
King Minnewerfer getting out of bed and pulling on his 
socks. There is a gavotte denoting breakfast and then thirty- 
five violins burst out in a great swelling of harmony to indi- 
cate a lapse of tlrrty-five years. 

ne 


“As the violins fade out the clarinets and oboes blaze up 
in a fine if somewhat nutty frenzy and you can almost see 
Little Olga being dragged through the Cavern of Last Year's 
Straw Hats by Iggleworm the Dragon, The bass viols here 
clearly register the three figures Faith, Hope and the Man 
I Might Have Been following close behind. The suspense is 


very terrible. 
nem, 


“Now the entire orchestra blazes up, indicating that the 
mad king has found the letters in a brown manila envelope 
which he believes to be his own father. 

nme 


“Here a long wail on a muted saxophone denotes that the 
king is getting madder and madder, and there is a weird 
banjo solo which depicts a lady demanding of a park police- 
man why the king is allowed to go about unmuzzled when 
she has to have her dog kept on a leash. So much for that. 

nme 


“Now comes an exquisite passage on woodwinds and snare 
drums which wafts the listeners to the Cavern of Suppressed 
Desires, where as the whole affair is being argued before 
Inspector Terrence B. Mahoney of the traffic squad, Little 
Olga, assisted by the cornets, goes over Niagara Falls in a 
barrel, 

nme 

“Two flutes bring the news to the mad king. There is an 
interval of silence and then, abruptly, the entire orchestra 
goes berserk again and the kettledrums are given one elluva 
whaling. This denotes the king roller skating across the 
tin roof of the palace. As the saxophones break out the 
ship goes down by the head with colors flying. Kindly stand 


by,” ete. 
ReRre 

“Count Salm Says He Wants a Job,” says a Sun 
headline of December 11. Let the gentleman apply at 
this office, and he can have a steady position at our 
telephone, answering there questions : 

“Are Gigli and Martinelli considered the equals 
of Caruso?” 

“Is Geraldine Farrar to return to the Metropolitan 
Opera House?” 

“Why don’t they do Les Huguenots at the Metro 
politan ?” 

“Who is greater, Kreisler or Heifetz?”’ 

“How is Milhaud’s name pronounced ?” 

“Can you get me two good seats for Turandot ?” 

RRne 

Karl K. Kitchen, vouches for the story about a 
manager who desired his musical director to make 
use of the costly organ which was a part of the 
equipment of the theater. “But the organ is badly 
out of tune,” protested the conductor, “Well,” was 
the manager’s reply, “can’t you have your orchestra 
play out of tune—in the same key with the organ ?”’ 

eRe, 

Self-control is the ability of a vocal teacher to listen 
to a singer taught by someone else, without saying : 
“T could fix up that voice in two lessons.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 








TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











One of the favorite questions that interviewers ask 
of famous musicians nowadays is why they don’t 
broadcast. It would be interesting to collect the an- 
swers. Paderewski, for instance, says he is nervous 
—can’t get used to the surroundings. “It’s so dif- 
ferent from being on a concert platform.” Kreisler 
says broadcasting is “undeveloped,” from the musi- 
cian’s point of view. “It depends too much on the 
vicissitudes of time and temperature.” But for a 


diplomatic answer that of Artur Schnabel takes the 
cake. He was very hard pressed for a reason for his 
categorical refusal. Finally he said: “Well, if you 
must have one, this is it: ‘I can’t bear the thought of 
anyone listening to a Beethoven sonata without being 
properly dressed. And how could I be sure?” 

ie, 


Debussy, as programmed in Vienna recently: 


“ge . 2 0 
Sardines sous la pluie. 
“Clair de luxe.” 


(a) 


(b) 
a 


A commission should be appointed (what’s one 
more commission among so many?) to discover why 
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comic opera, or opéra comique, or “light” opera, as a 
repertory proposition, always fails. It failed in 
America; it failed in Germany; it has once 
again failed in England, where the hopes to 
establish a new “Gaiety” Company have just 
been rudely shattered. Love Adrift, an English 
version of Poldini’s Hochzeit im Fasching, which as 
reported in this paper had a reasonable success at 
the Dresden Opera, has been suddenly discontinued, 
a German prima donna (Eva von der Osten) sent 
home, and a fine company and chorus told to bury 
their illusions. And an “idealistic” young manager 
has pocketed a $45,000 loss. One little item of evi- 
dence not to be forgotten by the commission of in- 
quiry, however, is that in the late London enterprise, 
while the music was light, the prices were heavy. 
* * * 

A sort of inquest is raging in the London press 
ever the disappearance of the Italian organ grinder. 
Without wishing to seem inhuman—let sleeping dogs 
lie! (N. B. There is no dearth of native grinders, 
and the “German” band has turned to jazz.) 

* * * 

Hungariana: 

Janos Bac, an aged gypsy fiddler, died of grief 
over the death of his son. Three hundred gypsy fid- 
diers from all parts of Hungary, played a requiem at 
the grave. Over one thousand gendarmes were on 
hand to preserve the peace. 

2 = 

According to. the London Evening Standard, 
Arthur Rubinstein is a great favorite in “the more 
exotic social and musical circles,” which doesn’t pre- 
vent him from having a “large following among the 
general public.” But how about vice versa? 

* * * 

“Is there anything in the world more depressing,” 
asks Francis Toye in the Morning Post, “than the 
singing of the average anthem by the average church 


choir?” Echo answers “Is there?” 
* * * 
“I like jazz, I think it has a great future,”” said 


Walter Gieseking, who recently gave a very un-jazzy 
reading of Schumann's piano concerto in Queen's 
Hall under Albert Coates’ baton. Which reminds us 
that one of the most brilliant items of his unofficial 
repertory used to be Kitten on the Keys. 

* * * 

wires a Rome correspondent, 
“that Signor Vernati, who is thirty-two, fell in love 
with Mme. Tetrazzini, aged fifty-three, when he 
heard her sing two years ago in her Rome house in 
which he occupied an apartment.” There are still 
idealists in the world. 


“It is now known,” 


“a ee 
Why we prefer a monarchy; The King and Queen 
have heard Rose Marie four times, which is just four 
times as often as they heard a whole opera at Covent 
Garden last season. Rose Marie earned close to a 

million dollars during its London run, C2. 

—- — -—— 
A DEFENSE 
In the editorial section of the issue of October 21 
the Musica. Courier printed a statement sent in by 
the Virginia Music Teachers’ State Association in 
regard to the adoption by the state board of educa- 
tion of the state of Virginia of a scheme presented to 
the board, for the certification of music teachers, In 
our editorial we attacked the plan as only a new 
scheme to license music teachers. We are glad now to 
print the following letter, received from C. M. Tre- 
maine, director of the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music: 


We received a letter a few days ago from Miss Edna 
Shaeffer of the State Teachers’ College, Harrisonburg, Va., 
and formerly president of the Virginia Music Teachers’ 
State Association, asking us to reply to your article entitled, 
The Licensing of Music Teachers, in the October 21 issue 
of your paper. 

Although the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music is always glad to assist local effort wherever it can, 
it endeavors to keep away from controversial subjects. We 
are, however, acting upon Miss Shaeffer’s suggestion to the 
extent of bringing to your attention what we think may be 
a misunderstanding of the purpose of the recent action of 
the Virginia Music Teachers’ Association and the State 
Board of Education. 

When we received the announcement of the action taken 
we were so greatly confused ourselves as to the extent and 
character of the licensing of music teachers in that state 
that we wrote Mr. Edwin Feller, president of the Association, 
for more information. | am not certain that I understand 
the situation now but I gather from Mr. Feller’s reply that 
there is no: -question of licensing the private teacher at all, 
but only of! granting certificates of merit to those who have 
no recognized professional diplomas but who take voluntarily 
and pass the examinations of the Virginia Music Teachers’ 
Association, thus winning a certain desired mark of recogni- 
tion. Those who already have diplomas which give them the 
standing they seek will not be likely to take the examina- 
tions, unless they wish to supplement these credentials, 

I understood Mr. Feller to say further that so far as actual 
licensing of music teachers by the state was concerned, this 
applied only to teachers of music in the public schools, but 
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that the action of the State Board of Education in accepting 
the cooperation of the Music Teachers’ Association in issu- 
ing certificates might have an effect upon the private teacher 
desirous of having her pupils receive school credits for their 
outside music study—when such a system was adopted. It 
might also affect the teacher of applied music in the schools, 
should applied music be introduced as part of the curriculum, 
unless she could present credentials from a school of suffi- 
ciently be standing fo be accepted by the Board. 

Frankly, I am not at all certain as to the practical value 
or feacibilies of the Virginia action, even if my own interpre- 
tation is correct, but I am a very strong believer in the Vir- 
ginia Music Teachers’ Association and I think it is composed 
of able and exceedingly earnest workers desirous of advanc- 
ing the interests of music in their state and are accomplishing 
much in that direction. The National Bureau is hoping to 
help them build up their organization and in their work. In 
the second place, I am in hearty sympathy with their desire 
to raise the standards of the music teaching profession in 
Virginia, and if they can by their certificates discourage in- 
competence without making it at all obligatory to obtain their 
certificates, I feel that such an effort may have beneficial 
results. Everybody knows that very serious evils exist in 
the music teaching profession and that it is of the greatest 
importance to correct these if possible. Experiments which 
may lead to advantages for the better qualified are surely 
valuable if successful, and even if not are helpful by indi- 
cating errors to be avoided elsewhere. The fact that the 
licensing system may be fraught with danger ought not to 
prevent us from examining impartially a plan of certification 
which may perhaps obviate the disadvantages of the licensing 
while yet offering some sort of guide to the public and help- 
ing to maintain high standards. 

The question of applied music teaching in the schools is 
receiving greater attention each year, and we must expect the 
state to take a hand in regulating this, as it does all other 
school studies. If this regulation can be worked out in co- 
operation with the professional bodies themselves there would 
seem to be many advantages to be gained. The same is true, 
perhaps to an even greater extent, in the matter of granting 
school credits for private music study, which is also becoming 
far more frequent than it was a go years ago. 

i TREMAINE, 


THEY AGREE 

The American Academy of Teachers of Singing, a 
hody made up of thirty or so of the leading voice 
teachers of America in this and other cities, has 
recently adopted and issued a formulated Outline of 
Theory. Diversity of opinion among voice teachers 
in regard to methods to be pursued in practicing their 
profession is well known. It is a most significant 
thing when so large a body of such well known in- 
structors is able to formulate a statement of basic 
principles which is acceptable to each and every one. 
Here it is: 


Director. 


BREATHING 
(Adopted December 9, 1925). 
‘the American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 

. Believes in teaching the pupil how to breathe. 

. Believes that the correct practice of singing in itself tends 
to develop and establish the mastery of the breath. 

. Believes that the singer should stand comfortably erect, 
with the chest medium high, and with a feeling of flex- 
ibility and well-being. 

. Favors that method of breathing which is known scienti- 
fically as “Diaphragmatic-Costal,” colloquially as “deep 
breathing.” 

. Believes that, in. inhalation the upper abdomen expands, 
owing to the descent of the diaphragm, and the ribs ex- 
pand; in exhalation the abdomen tenses and contracts, 
owing to the pressure of the abdominal muscles and to 
the gradual ascent of the diaphragm, and the ribs con- 
tract. Thus the greatest observable effect in both in- 
halation and exhalation is in front and at the sides in 
the region of the waist-line. 

. Believes that either the mouth or the nose may be used in 
inhalation. 

. Recommends the daily practice of calisthenics or setting- 


up exercises. 
TONE 


(Adopted April 14, 1926). 

Good vocal tone depends upon a concept of beautiful sound 
and upon a sensitive and educated ear. 

It results from the consequent coordination of the follow- 


Noe 


— w 


wn 


— 
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ing : 

1. Controlled breath; 

2. A larynx whose ‘normal position, neither locally raised 
nor lowered, is insured by correct inhalation, and allows 
freedom of action of the tongue to which it is at- 
tached ; 

3. Vocal cords in unhindered vibration. These three produce 
a fundamental tone, proportionately reinforced by 

4. The resonance chambers of the chest and the head rs 
and nasal cavities), and issuing through 

A free throat; 

re Tongue, palate, lips, and jaw, all freely active in pro- 
nouncing, without rigidity, and with no locally special- 
ized effort for supposed aid to the tone. 

This tone, easy flowing, smooth, permits and favors every 
variety of expression in singing. 

Its inception, following inhalation, is the Attack—that is, 
the immediate application of breath to the vocal cords, after 
pitch and vowel adjustment of the whole vocal apparatus. 


PRONUNCIATION 


(Adopted November 10, 1926). 

Pronunciation is the utterance of words with regard to 
sound and accent ; 

Enunciation is ‘the manner of that utterance as regards 
fullness and clearness ; 

Articulation is the ‘action of the speech organs in the 
formation of consonants, vowels, syllab: ae aed words ; 

Correct pronunciation, clear enunciation and distinct arti- 
culation in singing constitute Good Diction. 

Th e invariable medium for forming and sustaining vocal 
tone is The Vowel, Therefore the vowel should first be es- 
tablished in pure form, and not changed until time for the 
next vowel or consonant. 

The function of The Consonant is to interrupt the vowel 
without doing violence to the tone. 
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PRAISE FOR SUWANEE RIVER .. 

Liberty, in its December 11 issue, has an article 
by Galli-Curci on Suwanee River, which will make 
people think and perhaps cause a few to realize what 
a really great song this old favorite is and what a 
really great composer was the man who made it and 
so many others, some of them quite as good, and who 
really seems to have founded the American school of 
music. Praise of the song is nothing new, but the 
words which Galli-Curci uses in her comments upon 
it, and her evident devotion to it as a result of hav- 
ing sung it at all of her concerts with uniform suc- 
cess, give us a new thought with regard to it. 

For, after all, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating—the proof of the music is in its reception by 
the public. There are many, many pieces of music 
that are favorites with artists and conductors which 
are not and never will be real favorites with the 
public. That may be explained by high-brows as 
being a simple proof of the low taste of the public. 
But the high-brows who hold that opinion are too 
high-brow to perceive the truth. The truth is that 
all really good music, from the most classical to the 
most popular, has gained public acclaim and has held 
it, 

The real test is in the holding. Many a work has 
been popular for a little while and has then died a 
natural death. Few works have lived through the 
years. When they do we call them classics or folk 
songs ; classics if they are in serious form, folk songs 
if they are very simple—so simple that the average 
man or woman of no musical education can take part 
in their performance. 

Such a song is Suwanee River. We need not here 
enter into the arguments brought forward by Galli- 
Curci to- explain its success. Those arguments are 
no doubt all correct and unquestionable. The only 
trouble with them is that they apply equally to many 
songs that have failed. The heart appeal, the “simple 
yearning for loved ones far away,” the awakening 
of “memories of a bygone day, memories strangely 
sad and sweet,” the “childlike construction of the 
music,” its sincerity—all of these things are found 
in thousands of songs. 

Suwanee River has something else. What is it? 
Nobody can answer that question. Everybody knows 
that the quality is present in the song, but what it 
is nobody knows. Books on “tune” tell something 
about it from a technical point of view, but to tell 
anything very definite seems quite impossible. Per- 
haps the simplest explanation is to say that it is the 
outpouring of genius. But that says nothing. So 
we may do well not to bother ourselves with explana- 
tions but rather to do as Galli-Curci has done—sing 
it. And if we cannot sing it ourselves, then listen 
to the great Galli-Curci, who can. 





DISCOVERIES? 


An article recently appeared in the Jewish Tribune 
by Gdal Saleski, the cellist, which was of particular 
interest due to the fact that Mr. Saleski claimed for 
his race a number of prominent musicians not gen- 
erally supposed to be Jewish. Arthur Honegger is 
one of those listed; so are Franz Léhar, Serge Kous- 
sewitzky, the Boston Symphony conductor, Lilli Leh- 
mann (who, he alleges, is half Jewish), and Schu- 
mann-Heink. Also the venerable Vladimir de Pach- 
mann. The surprising thing is that he announces as 
discoveries a number of persons who are universally 
known to be Jews—Milhaud, the French composer, 
for instance. As “surprises” among the conductors 
he mentions Monteux, Mengelberg, Bodanzky, and 
Klemperer. The only surprise about these is that 
Mr. Saleski should think that their Jewish affiliations 
were not generally known; and the De Pachmann 
connection, which is called a “grand surprise,” was 
revealed years and years and years ago by the late 
James Gibbons Huneker. Peculiarly enough there 
never has been a great Jewish creative artist in music. 
Mendelssohn was the most conspicuous among them, 
but, especially in the last few decades, the great 
executive instrumental artists have nearly all been 
Jewish and continue to be so to-day. 


hahesiniigpinntatihine 


WORTH WATCHING 


After January the New York Evening Post will 
have a department called “Music Forum,” wherein 
all persons may express their opinions on the cur- 
rent doings in tone—and on critics, if they wish. The 
idea is no novelty. The Musitcat Courter has con- 
ducted such an open forum for many years. Most of 
the letters received, however, have not been open 
minded comment on things of general musical inter- 
est, but peevish announcements of personal griev- 
ances, or else vituperative attacks against some of the 
artists, managers, and critics. Let us wait and see 
whether the Evening Post will have a more stimu- 
lative and elevating experience. 
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A Teacher of Prize Winners 


To the Musical Courier: 

It is with peculiar interest that I have been reading your 
articles as well as the letters which appear in your columns 
with regard to the granting of licenses to music teachers. 
In my opinion, if it were possible to justly do such a thing 
at all, it would not be given to the teacher hecause of 
academic work done, but because of proven alility as a 
teacher and the only way to prove ability is to produce. 
Last spring I had a very unusual pupil who was going to 
lack one credit of graduating from High School. I decided 
that I would become accredited through the proper channels 
so that she might get credit for her work with me and go 
immediately to Chicago for the study that would lead to the 
great career I believed to be ahead of her. Now it so 
happened that when I graduated from Bush Conservatory in 
1918, I was working my way and supporting a child so I 
did not have the price of a diploma, but I was told that, it 
didn’t really matter, for I had my credits and nothing couid 
keep me from always being a graduate. But since then the 
standards of all schools have been raised and I was refused 
recognition. Under the present system my former teacher, 
the world famous Charles W. Clark, could not become 
accredited for he never studied anything but voice and 
languages. Well, the pupi! I was so interested in went to 
summer school and made her credit and then went to the 
Chicago Musical College and won a full nine months’ fellow- 
ship. I enclose a list of my pupils’ winnings for the past two 
years and I am living in a small town, a university town 
where the Fine Arts Department monopolizes the interests 
of the community, and the least of its graduates automatically 
becomes accredited with graduation. Some of them have 
since studied with me. Humorous, isn’t it? 

Will you wary show my list of winners to the writer 
of Is It Possible? in the issue of November 11? Though 
my puddle is small, I am trying to be counted among the 
“Who’s Who” of my frogdom and it would be as hard on 
me to lose in my little world as it’ would be for better teach- 
ers in bigger worlds. But I am not afraid for my pupils 
to contest, for I have done my best for them and, win or 
lose when one has done one’s best, there is nothing to regret. 

(Signed) Mrs. Lestre Martin. 

The enclosed list is as follows: 

During two years teaching Mrs. Martin’s pupils have won the 
following honors: 

wo silver medals in High School District Contests. 
One gold medal in High School District Contests. 
One gold medal in State Interscholastic Contest. 
Third place Mid-Western Contest, Lindsborg, Kansas. 


Gold medal offered by State Federation of Music Clubs. 
Chicago Musical College Fellowship for nine months. 


Prague’s Fine Choral Concerts 


Pracue—There have been a number of choral concerts 
that deserve mention. For instance, the Czecho-Slovakian 
Male Teacher’s Chorus, which is remarkable for its high 
voices; the South Bohemian Teacher’s Chorus, conducted 
Y the clever and ambitious Anton Bednar, the Moravian 

emale Teacher's Chorus, the delightful Stuttgart Madrigal 
Society and a fine vocal organization consisting of three 
sopranos, three contraltos, two tenors and two basses who, 
under the leadership of Karl Holle, sang old and new 
a-capella choruses. The “new” ones included composers 
like Paul Hindemith, Ernst Krének and Felix Petyrek, who 
make no small demands on a singer’s sense of pitch. 

Suapows Cast Berore 

The coming Beethoven celebration is already casting its 
shadows in the concert hall. A complete cycle of the 
master’s string quartets has been given by the Sevcik- 
Lhotzky Quartet, besides which Lhotzky (the first violin) 
has played the violin sonatas with the pianist, Jan Herman, 
and Fingerland (the cellist) has played the cello sonatas 
with Hajek. Let us hope that the season will not bring 
a satiation of Beethoven for, as we all know, there can 
be too much even of a good thing. 

_ A number of recitals are also worth mentioning, particu- 
larly those of the pianists, Ignaz Friedman, and Frederic 
Lamond ; the American cellist, Hans Kindler, and the singers, 
Battistini, Umberto Urbano, Pavel Ludikar, Michael Bohnen, 
Lauritz Melchior, and Selma Kurz. E.R. 





Marcella Geon’s Artist-Pupils Appear 


On November 13, in Wurlitzer Auditorium, four pupils of 
Marcella Geon were presented in recital. The young artists 
offered a program which taxed their vocal -and interpretative 
abilities, and it must be immediately stated that they were a 
credit not only to their individual art, but also to the evident 





NEW YORK 
CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











December 16——-New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Tollefsen 
Trio, evening, Town Hall; Artistic Mornings, Plaza; Haarlem 
Philharmonic, morning, rf. : , 

December 17—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 

New York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Biltmore 

"Friday Morning Musicale. q a. 

December 18—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Angel 
Agnes Donchian, song, evening, Aeolian Hall; Mt. Holyoke 
College Choir, evening, Town Hall. 

December 19——Nikolai Orloff, piano, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Flora 
Negri, song, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Cobina Wright, song, 
evening, Aeolian Hall; New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
Mecca Auditorium; Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Metro- 
politan Opera House. : 

December 20—American Orchestral Society, afternoon, 
New York String Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hal ; 

December 21—Philharmonic Orchestra, benefit concert, evening, Car- 
negie Hall; Mischa Elman String Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

December 22—Antonio- Meli,-song, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

December 23—Phil ic Orchestra, evening, Cosncgie Hall; Stuy- 
vesant High Orchestra, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

cem| 24—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
David and a Mannes, e Z. h 
School 


hool. 
December 26—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium. 
December 27—Oratorio Society of New York, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Beethoven Association, evening,-Town Hall. | é 

December 28—Mischa Elman String Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall; 
The English S s, afternoon, Town Hall; Sylvia Lent, violin, 
evening, Town Il. 


preotias Hall; 


Carnegie Hall; 
Irving High 
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careful and artistic training which they are receiving at the 
hands of Miss Geon. Those appearing were: Alice Mac- 
Lain, who ®t pre Grieg’s Guten Morgen, sg sect hn 
A Brown Bird Singing, Massenet’s Ouvre Tes Yeux Blens; 
Christine Fonteyn, who delivered most skilfully the Una 
Voce Poco Fa from the Barber of Seville; Edith Huessler, 
who sang Franklin Harris’ Tears, Jean Taylor’s Kerless 
Love, and a Spanish number, I! Relicario; Gertrude Geon, 
who sang with individual taste Griffes’ Time Was When | 
in Anguish Lay, Loewe’s Canzonetta and Musetta’s Waltz 
Song, and Helen Wasserman, who ably interpreted Cadman’s 
My Desire, Puccini’s O Mio Babbino (from Gianni Schicchi) 
and Harvey Gaul’s Joy. The closing number was a four- 
part rendition of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song of India. Each 
of the singers had to add encores and all were thoroughly 
enjoyed by an attentive and appreciative audience. 





Witmark Songs Popular 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, is enjoying another 
busy season, having started off with Westernport and Oak- 
land, Md., and thence on to cities in West Virginia. 
Among some of the new American songs in her repertory 
are George Trinkau’s Mammy’s Little Kinky Headed Boy, 
Walter Rolfe’s Comin’ Home to You, and Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Dear Heart What Might Have Been. 

Jessie Fenner Hill has organized a female trio composed 
of three of her pupils, to be known as the Fennerhill Trio, 
which has on its repertory these same songs and other 
Witmark publications. 


al 
OBITUARY 


Hans Schneider 

Provipence, R. I.—Hans Schneider, a well known musician 
and proprietor of the Hans Schneider Piano School, died 
suddenly on December 12 in his sixty-fourth year. Mr. 
Schneider wrote for several musical publications and only 
recently gave a series of talks over the radio on music. 
He was very much interested and devoted to orchestral 
music, and at one time organized an orchestra here. Some 
years ago he also gave talks on the programs of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra the evening previous to their concerts 
here. G. F. H. 

Luigi Schipa 

Luigi Schipa, father of Tito Schipa, the tenor, died on 
December 12, at his home in Rome, at the age of eighty- 
seven years, from a severe attack of bronchial trouble. Tito 
Schipa was singing at the Sunday evening performance of 
the Chtene Civic Opera Company when the news reached 
Chicago, but it was not told him until the close of the opera. 
The family had been living in Rome for some years past 
but their home was formerly at Lecce, where Tito Schipa 
organized a series of operatic performances last summer, and 
where his father saw him on the stage for the last time. 


Hazel Coleman Voorhees 
Hazel Coleman Voorhees, wife of Dr. I. W. Voorhees, 
died an and unexpectedly on December 2 at the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital of spinal meningitis, 
following severe ear trouble, consequent upon a cold contracted 





NEWS FLASHES 








Westminster Choir Pleases Winston-Salem 
(By telegraph to the Musical Courier) 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—The Dayton Westmin- 

ster Choir s at Winston-Salem last night to a 

packed auditorium. The audience was most en- 

thusiastic, demanding many encores. I hope their 
visit to Winston-Salem will be an annual event. 
(Signed) W. M. Breach. 








A Roland Hayes Romance? 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

Vienna.—According to press reports, the aristo- 
cratic circles of Vienna are at present stirred by 
rumors of a romance in which Roland Hayes, 
tenor, is the central figure. It is reported that he 
will shortly marry Countess Colloredo, nee Count- 
ess Kolowrat, one of the most beautiful ladies of 
Austrian society. The romance is said to have 
started in Paris two years ago, and as the Countess 
has recently secured a divorce from her husband, 
Count Colloredo, it is rumored that the wedding 
will take place shortly. The lady, who is at present 
in Vienna, has made no statement in the matter. 
Her aristocratic friends are said to have discovered 
the fact that Hayes is the descendant of an Abys- 
sinian family of royal extraction. P. 

[This is not the first dispatch that has connected 
the name of Roland Hayes with this, that, or the 
other person in Europe. The above dispatch was 
referred to W. H. Brennan, Roland Hayes’ man- 
ager, who writes, “There is positively no truth in 
this statement. This and similar reports have been 
contradicted both by Mr. Hayes and myself in the 
public press.”—The Editor.] 











while attending a Philharmonic concert with her husband. 
Dr. Voorhees is a well known ear, eye, and throat specialist, 
many of whose articles have appeared from time to time 
in the Musica Courter. Mrs. Voorhees was an English- 
woman by birth, and followed the profession of nurse before 
her marriage. The burial took place in Bound Brook, N. J. 


Col, Clarence Wainwright Murphy 
Belated information of the death, October 9, in Paris, 
France, from pneumonia, of Colonel Clarence Wainwright 
Murphey, has been received through Edyth May Clover. He 
was about to leave for America, this being the last stage of a 
‘round the world journey. He was known as composer of 


Memories, Knighthood, etc., and had just finished other 
songs. A genial personality (Southern born), proniinent in 
the social circle of the Verdi Club, has gone with his pass- 


ing. 
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A NEW HOME FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The new Steinway Building on West 57th Street, New York City, which will be the 
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home of the Musical Courier and the Musical Courier Extra on and after May 2, 1927. 


(Wurts Bros. Photo.) 
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CHICAGO OPERA 











AIDA, 

Cuicaco.—-A packed house had assembled on Sunday af 
ternoon for a repetition of Aida with Muzio singing the 
title role, Lindi as Radames; Rimini singing Amonasro for 
the first time this season, and Cotreuil, also for the first 
time, as Ramfis; Kipnis as the King, and Cyrena Van Gor 
don as Amneris. Muzio, Van Gordon, Lindi and Kipnis 
repeated their former success. Rimini was excellent vocally 


Decemper 5 (Matinee) 


and histrionically, as Amonasro and the same praise can be 
written in behalf of Cotreuil, Of great interest was the 
debut at the conductor’s desk of Antonio Sabino, who is 


classified on the program as an assistant conductor, but who 
already belongs among the foremost opera conductors of the 


day. When we state that Sabino made his debut on this 
occasion, we should say that it was the first time he had 
wielded the baton over an operatic performance here, though 


twice previously he had directed superbly the Chopiniana for 
the ballet and did his work so well then that we awaited a 
greater opportunity to sing his praise Herman Devries, 
who is justly regarded one of the foremost critics of the 
country and whose opinion we value especially in matters of 
opera, wrote the following article in the Chicago American 
on December 6, which was headed “Sabino’s Baton Masterful 
in Aida.” As we agree with every line of that review, it is 
reproduced herewith in its entirety 


There was a very good reason why | made it a point to drop in at 
yesterday's performance of Aida at the Auditorium 1 shall return 
whenever Antonio Sabino conducts. He was the reason for my ap 
pearance in Street, although there were several concerts 
to be heard 

Rumors afloat since the opening of the 
the qualities of this recent addition to the 
was exaggerated, Sabino is a fine conductor, 
temperamental peculiarities, not because of socalled showmanship, 
nor for any exaggeration of his physical duties at the stand. Rather 
for the simplicity, correctness, independence, lack of affectation for 
the musica! thoroughness that mark his wor 

He accomplishes just as much with one hand as others with two, 
and only occasionally does he use both, and then without ostentation. 
The tempi he used were the tempi indicated, if 1 mistake not, by 
Giuseppe Verdi, composer of Aida, who thought he knew how to write 
opeta effectively Sabino evidently thought so, too, and adheres to 
the scored markings as possible. Another difficulty usually 


Congress 
opera more than hinted at 


directocial section None 
not because of any exotic 


as closely 


facing a debutant conductor is the fact that the orchestra is not 
used to him and the. members have long been drilled by others to 
whose beat and will they have grown accustomed But our opera 
men seem to understand that Sabino is not a mere “batteur de 
mesure,” and in spite of his unobtrusive manner they were with him 


to a unit 
La Cena Dette Berre, DecemBer 6 

The second performance of La Cena Delle Beffe brought 
out the same cast as heard at the Chicago premiere, with the 
lone exception of Louise Loring, who at the eleventh hour 
replaced Eide Norena in the role of Lisabetta. 

La Cena Delle Beffe was reviewed at length in the 
Musicat Courter when this opera (libretto by Sem Benelli 
and music by Umberto Giordano) was first produced in 
America at the Metropolitan Opera House. Thus, our work 
is somewhat simplified, as this review will dwell solely with 
the merits of the performance, the orchestra and conductor, 
the stage settings and the stage manager, while words of 
praise will also be written in favor of the technical depart- 
ment and scenic artists. 


Antonio Cortis, in the t taxing role of Giannetto Malespini, 


OY 
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rose to stardom, as his achievement_was that of a great artist 
imbued with a glorious voice. Cortis, yet a very young 
man, has developed so considerably since last season that 
already now he is justly counted among the most prominent 
members of the company. Throughout the evening he sang 
with great virility <nd beauty of tone, excellent phrasing, 
clear diction and his portrayal was so well conceived as to 
call only for superlatives. He was much feted by a justly 
satisfied audience. Luigi Montesanto, at his best, gavea very 
forceful delineation of the difficult role of Neri Chairaman- 
tesi. Here is an artist who does not exaggerate a role, vo- 
cally or histrionical!~ in order to gain the approval of those 
who witness the performance. His sincerity has won him 
many friends since the beginning of the season and his 
merits have won him innumerable admirers. Throughout the 
evening he sang superbly and his portrayal was as meritori- 
ous and his success, therefore, reached huge proportions 
after his big scene. Theodore Ritch was the other Chiara- 
mantesi, the one that pays with his life for his flagrant indis- 
cretion. Ritch has an agreeable voice, which he uses with 
more discretion this season and which, under his careful 
guidance, gave entire satisfaction. The two Chiaramantesis 
of our stage are very handsome men, as Montesanto has 
great allure, and Ritch, too, always wears his costume with 
elegance. Giovanni Polese was quite satisfactory as Torna- 
quinci; likewise Defrere as Fazio. Special mention must be 
made of Virgilio Lazzari, who gave prominence to the role 
of the Doctor, a small role to be sure, but well handled by 
the popular basso. 

Claudia Muzio is another singer who has often been called 
an artist. The role of Ginevra is probably the most unim- 
portant in her large repertory, yet when the distribution was 
made she did not object to being cast in a part that could 
have been enrusted to a less brilliant star, and her Chicago 
creation was so splendid that the esteemed success scored 
by La Cena Delle Beffe is in a measure due to her perform- 
ance, which left nothing to be desired and all to be admired. 
Louise Loring made a great deal, too, of the role of Lisabetta. 
The part is a difficult one from a musical standpoint and 
Miss Loring is here congratulated on having filled so quickly 
and so well the breach caused by Norena’s sudden indisposi- 
tion. The minor roles were well handled and the presentation 
had a smooth sailing under the baton of Giorgio Polacco. 

The stage settings were gorgeous and Julian Dove, our 
scenic artist once again showed his master hand. The staging 
of the opera was done by Charles Moor, the most efficient 
stage manager we have had here in a long while. 

La SONNAMBULA, DecEMBER 7 

Had La Sonnambula been written by an American com- 
poser it never would have lived through the Civil War, and 
much less would it be performed nowadays, but it was writ- 
ten hy Vincenzo Bellini to the book by Romani and has been 
performed hundreds of times since March 6, 1831. It was 
given for the first time this season at the Auditorium for the 
return of Tito Schipa and for the last appearance this season 
at full tariff of Toti Dal Monte, who will bid good-bye to 
the American public for the season after Lucia at popular 
prices on Saturday night. 

It is indeed pleasant information that reached us this week 
that Toti Dal Monte has been re-engaged by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company for the entire next season. This year 
she has done so well with the company that her return is 
already looked forward to with anticipation of further de- 
velopment in the art of this already famous songstress. Dal 
Monte sang the role of Amina superbly, leaving absolutely 
nothing to be desired in the matter of intonation, tonal pro- 
duction, clearness of enunciation, and her stupendous technic 
once again astonished the dilettante and delighted even the 
laymen who united their plaudits with the connoisseurs. A 
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big night for Toti Dal Monte, who has reached stardom with 
our company ! 

Tito Schipa is beloved by the Chicago public and whatever 
he does they accept with marked approbation. As soon as 
Schipa hade his appearance on the stage the house broke 
into a vociferous demonstration which had all the earmarks 
of an ovation, and throughout the opera he was feted to the 
echo. Although he has better roles in his repertory than 
Elvino, he sang it—especially the soft passages—so beauti- 
fully that all his admirers had reason to rejoice that he has 
come back to the Auditorium until the end of the season. 
After the first act the popular tenor was presented with a 
beautiful basket of yellow crysanthemums and he was not 
slow in presenting most of the flowers to Toti Dal Monte. 
Schipa is a real gentleman besides a very fine artist. 

The smaller roles were satisfactorily handled, and Mor- 
anzoni did wonders with the rusty old score. 

Tue Witcu or SALem, December 8 

The premiere of The Witch of Salem, given at the Audi- 
torium before a packed audience, is reviewed in another 
part of this issue. 

THe JeweLs or THE MADONNA, DecEMBER 9 

The Jewels was repeated with the regular Auditorium 

cast, so well headed by Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. 


Ama, December 11 (AFTERNOON) 

Aida was repeated December 11 but this time with a 
Rhadames new to Chicago. Fernand Ansseau, who had 
been primarily engaged by the Chicago Opera to sing the 
French repertory, is this season starring in Italian roles, and 
his Rhadames is another happy addition to his list of fine 
interpretations. In addition to his usual roles Ansseau has 
been heard this year as Avito, Canio, and now as Rhadames, 
and in these three parts he has probably achieved his great- 
est success. Abroad Ansseau has sung Rhadames often, 
but in French, and this was the first time on any stage that 
he essayed the difficult role in Italian. His emphatic triumph 
was richly deserved for his singing was that of a master. 
Endowed: with a voice such as few tenors of this genera- 
tion can boast of, Ansseau sang gloriously throughout the 
afternoon and won his hearers everyone. Happy indeed is 
an opera company which boasts of an Ansseau; may he be 
with us for many years to-come! 

The balance of the cast was similar to that heard previ- 
ously and Muzio once again repeated her wonderful de- 
lineation of the title role. Muzio is today in her prime, 
at the zenith of her career, and more beautiful singing has 
not been heard at the Auditorium. Of course, Muzio has 
been re-engaged by the Chicago Opera for other seasons and 
this announcement will prove a joy to music-lovers. Formichi 
was once again superb as Amonasro; likewise Kipnis and 
Lazzari in their respective roles of the King and Ramfis. 
Augusta Lenska was the Amneris, which role she vested 
elegantly and sang eloquently. She scored heavily. 

The performance was under the direction of Henry G. 
Weber, a conductor par excellence. 

Lucia, December 11 (Eventnc) 

For the farewell performance of Toti Dal Monte, Lucia 
was given at popular prices on Saturday evening. This bril- 
liant singer has been re-engaged for all of next season, in- 
stead of for only a few weeks as was unfortunately the 
case this year. Au revoir, Toti! We look forward to your 
return with anticipation of many pleasurable evenings at the 
Auditorium. 

The star of the evening was superbly supported by Antonio 
Cortis, who now has reached stardom. St. Leger conducted 
the old opera to the entire satisfaction of the singers as 
well as of the public. Rene’ Devries. 





VIENNA SUFFERING FROM INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


Weingartrer as Great as Ever—New Dance Symphony—Paul von Klenau’s Fine Chorus—Josef 





Lhevinne’s 
Vienna.—Many good Viennese citizens, including my- 
self, have long suffered from a civic inferiority complex. 


We have been inclined to undertake musical progress at 
home and admire the foreign achievements so eloquently 
described by our visitors. 

How often, in consequence, have I pointed to Berlin as a 
stronghold of modern music? Recently, however, I went 
to Berlin, and ee that those widely advertised evenings 
of the German I. S. C. M. were given before an audience of 
fifty “deadheads ;’ gor aah Vienna has about one hundred 
hearers who pay for the rivilege of listening to the concerts 
of the Vienna I. S CM. group! 

writ AND His PHILHARMONIC . 

As far as orchestras are concerned, conditions are much 
the same. It is true that the exalted position in which Vienna 
is placing her Philharmonic Orchestra challenges opposition 
from the judicious. True that, according to the verdict of 














THE HOLY CHILD - - Easthope Martin 
artin Luther's celebrated Hymn. The last 
and possibly the loveliest of this gifted com- 


poser’s songs. Low, medium and high voices 40c 

Also arranged for mixed voices (Octavo).... 15c 
O LEAVE YOUR SHEEP - - Cecil Hazlehurst 

A beautiful arrangement of an old French 

carol. Low, medium and high voices....... 

Also arranged for mixed voices (Octavo). 15¢ 


A CAROL OF BETHLEHEM - Dudley Glass 


Mixed voices (Octavo)....s.sssevcceccossseses 


ENOCH & SONS 








oe ee NEW MUSIC 


for Christmas and General Use 


Also at London, Paris, Berlin, Melbourne and Toronto 


HARK WHAT MEAN THOSE HOLY 
VOICES . . Elinor Remick Warren 
Mixed voices SAREE Eee ae aa sececees, We 
THE VOICES ALL ARE STILL - _ Landon Reneld 
New song for low, medium and high voices... 
THE BEST LITTLE SONG OF ALL Westell Gordon 


New song for low, medium and high voices.. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD  .- Alfred Wooler 
ae sacred beatae 2 Low, medium and high 
voices ...... 


9 East 45th Street, New York 
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Return 


the travelled her claim to having “the world’s greatest 
orchestra” is no longer justified at a time when the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has established its world supremacy. But 
if Vienna cannot successfully compete with America she is 
still miles ahead of anything to be heard around Central 
Europe, and probably anywhere on this. continent. 

Hear the Viennese Philharmonic play as it did under Wein- 
gartner, at the last two Philharmonic concerts! Hear them 
perform a pleasant little “apertif” like Wetzler’s As you Like 
It overture ; hear the sensuous warmth of the strings, and the 
infallible woodwinds and brasses, as they work under Wein- 
gartner’s baton. See the “grand old man” of the desk con- 
duct a piece such as this with his inimitable finish and ease, 
and then listen to his interpretation of the Eroica symphony, 
an interpretation which is neither “intellectual” nor “original’ A 
as Berlin wants (and gets) it, but Beethovenian and, in the 
best sense “Viennese.” 

Reznicek’s DANCE SYMPHONY 

At the second Philharmonic concert, the novelty was more 
ambitious, at least in proportions. It was a new Dance 
Symphony by E. N. von Reznicek who is also a real Austrian 
musician, although he has lived in Berlin for many years, 

Reznicek has lately cultivated the operatic habit, notably 
with his Holofernes, the successful “Bohnen opera” and 
the new Dance Symphony marks his return to the symphonic 
field. This symphony is a series of four dances each in a 
different national vein, and called Polonaise, Csardas, Landler 
and Tarantella respectively. They are closely related 
through their thematic material. Both the orchestra and 
Weingartner surpassed themselves in brilliancy and vigor, 
and won success for Reznicek who was present to receive 
the plaudits. 

Focu’s Merry Pranks 


While we are on the subject of orchestral concerts, let 
us not forget the Konzertverein. Dirk Foch is its conductor, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ELENA RAKOWSKA SERAFIN SCORES 
GREAT SUCCESS WITH THE 
WASHINGTON OPERA 
Tschaikowsky’s opera, Pique Dame, was given at the 
Auditorium in Washington by the Washington Opera Com- 
pany on December 6 and the following day at the Lyric 
Theater, Baltimore. The opera was given in the original 
Russian language and engaged guest artists of fame, among 
them Elena Rakowska Serafin, Ina Bourskaya and the tenor 
Smirnoff. It was a fine production under the baton of 

Maestro Jacques Samossoud. 

The clou of the evening was the singing and the acting of 
Elena Rakowska Serafin in the leading soprano role of 
Lisa. Mme. Rakowska, who in private life is Mrs. Tullio 
Serafin, wife of the eminent conductor at the Metropolitan, 
is an artist whom Americans should know. Her career is 
most interesting. She has in her repertory more than forty 
operas and was the soprano selected in Italy to create the 
part of Kundry in Wagner's Parsifal when it was first 
given. She created the role at the Regio in Turin, at the 
Comunale in Bologna, and immediately after at the Buenos 
Aires Colon. She was selected by Montemezzi to create the 
role of Basiliola in the world premiere of his opera, La 
Nave, given at the Teatro of La Scala in Milan. 

Mme, Rakowska has sung in the most important theaters 
in E wom and South America. She made her debut in Italy 


16, 


at the Carlo Felice, Genova; in Boris Goudunoff, and then 
appeared at La Scala, Costanzi in Rome, San Carlo in 
Naples, Comunale in Bologna, the Paris Opera, the ‘Colon in 


Buenos Aires, the fogs ca at Rio de Janeiro, the Reale at 
Madrid, the Liceo in Barcelona, the San Carlos in Lisbon. 
The role that she ie famous was that of Francesca da 
Rimini in the powerful opera of Zandonai. At La Scala 
she won special favor for her interpretation of Marguerite 
in Boito’s Mefistofele, which she sang with Beniamino Gigli 
under the baton of Arturo Toscanini. 

The Washington and Baltimore papers were enthusiastic 
about Mme. Rakowska-Serafin’s singing. The Washington 
Evening Star commented as follows: “Mme. Rakowska made 
a wonderful Lisa. Here is a wonderful voice, powerful and 
full of color, yet most beautiful of all in the exquisiteness 
of her pianissimo work in the scene at the bridge just before 
she throws herself into the water. This is a sincere singing 
actress with a personality that easily dominates, yet which 
she always keeps strictly in her role.” The other Washing- 
ton papers wrote to the same effect. Said the Post: “Elena 
Rakowska captivated her audience with her first notes. 
There is no doubt of the beauty of her voice. It has ample 
range and real reserve force. Her coloratura work was en- 
trancing;” and the Washington News said: “Elena Rakow- 
ska brought to the performance a powerful and dramatic 
voice, her singing showing finish and assurance. 

She was received with the same enthusiasm in Baltimore. 


The American critic said: “Elena Rakowska has a powerful 
voice and used it effectively,” while the writer on the Sun 
said: “She knows how to use her well-placed voice to splen- 


did effect and infused much meaning into her vocal work 
and into her histrionic Hanpetsonation. ° 


Buzzi-Peccia Endorsed by Famous Artists 


Two weeks ago the Musicat Courter published two highly 
interesting articles giving intimate glimpses into the life and 
work of the late Giacomo Puccini, written by his life-long 
friend, A. Buzzi-Peccia. Mr. Buzzi- Peccia, who is still 
very active in teaching in New York, numbers among his 
former pupils such distinguished artists as Alma Gluck 
and Sophie Braslau, and has known all the professionals 
of the musical world of the last forty years or so. 

A short time ago there passed away in Italy at a very 
advanced age, a man who was the most famous tenor of 
his day, Angelo Masini, leaving several millions of lire, 
including a large donation to the Verdi Home for Aged 
Musicians. A. Buzzi-Peccia has a letter from him, for 
in years gone by the veteran tenor studied with the young 


maestro. Here is what he wrote: 
Dear Maestro: 

Yesterday I sang for Boito. He was delighted with the way you 
taught me the part of Enrico in his opera (Mefistofele.) I will see 


Lago di Como. 1 need to go over the repertory for 


Petersburg. 


you soon on the 
next season in St 
Your friend, 


A. Masin1. 


The greatest of them all, Giuseppe Verdi himself, wrote 
of him: “Maestro A. Buzzi-Peccia has attained the highest 
eminence as a composer of symphonies as well as lyric 
music. Here in Milan he is pursuing his profession as 
vocal master with the greatest success. He will be useful 
to art. (Signed) Giuseppe Verdi.” 

Other singers famous in their time besides Masini also 
studied with the young man. Tamagno wrote: “I take 


the liberty of very Wi armly recommending the celebrated vocal 
teacher, Signor Buzzi-Peccia, with whom I have often 
studied, being convinced that he will certainly do honor to 
the art on account of his indisputable merit as vocal teacher 
and musician, (Signed) Tamagno.” 

Giuseppe Campanari, most famous of haritones, was also 
a warm friend and endorser of Buzzi-Peccia, writing to him: 
“Dear Friend: I present to zon Mr. He has studied 
with me for some time and [ recommend him to you very 
warmly, knowing that under your superior instruction his 
success is sure. (Signed) G. Campanari.” 

Another endorsement which he values highly is from 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich, who wrote as follows: “Mr. Buzzi 
Peccia combines the rare qualities of an excellent singing 
teacher and very talented composer. (Signed) Marcella 
Sembrich.” 

This is indeed an extraordinary collection of endorsements 
and is supplemented by others from artists just as famous, 
including Caruso, Scotti, Edward De Reszke, Leoncavallo, 
Boito, and Tosti. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued ian page 24) 

Mme. Rethberg, in glorious voice, sang the Spring Song and 
duet from Die Walkiire with Laubenthal and then later on 
the prelude, aria and duet from Tannhauser with Taucher. 
Mme. Matzenauer, regal to the eye and in luscious voice, was 
heard in the aria of Hadrian from Rienzi, the orchestra add- 
ing the prelude from the third act of Lohengrin and the 
prelude and love death from Tristan and Isolde. 
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John A. 
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ELENA RAKOWSKA SERAFIN A 
Mme. 


ance in this country recently in the leading role of Tschaikowsky’s Pique 
on December 


Company, 


I SEE THAT 


Mary Craig, soprano, artist-pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, sang 
at the concert of the Brooklyn Musical Society. 
Earl Weatherford, tenor, of Adelaide Gescheidt’s class, 
a soloist at the Hotel Vanderbilt dinner concert 
Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi Club, sang 

last week in Montreal. 

The Guild of Vocal Teachers plans a Vocal Teachers’ Con 
vention in May in New York City. 

The $1000 cash prize offered by the National Opera Club is 
for “a trained operatic singer,” and not merely for a 
promising voice. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s Monday evening organ recitals in New 
York are well attended. 

Willem Durieux, with Marion Carley, pianist, have appeared 
in various Eastern cities, as well as at New York clubs 

Dr. Alexander Russell gave a farewell luncheon to organist 
Marcel Lanquetuit at the Beethoven Society, December 3. 

Lloyd Johnston; pupil of Edward K. Macrum, was a feature 
of the concert of November 23 at Dudley Buck Hall, 
Brooklyn. 

Col. Clarence Wainwright Murphey died recently in Paris 
February 7 is the date set for Mary Garden to sing C armen 
with the Rochester Opera Company, Rochester, N. 
Joyce Bannerman sang the soprano part in the Messiah at 

New Concord, Ohio, December 10. 

Barbara Lull will appear as soloist with the American Or 
chestral Society at Aeolian Hall on December 20. 

Hoffmann has resumed teaching at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory after an enjoyable summer in Europe. 

Alfred Piccaver has been made an honorary member of the 
Vienna Opera. 

















was 





Rakowska Serafin is a dramatic soprano widely known in Europe and South 


VITTORIA 
She made her first appear- 


ND HER DAUGHTER, 
Imerica 


Dame with the Washington (D. C.) Opera 


6, and at Baltimore. 


Robert Pollak is the founder of the recently organized Cali 


fornia String Quartet 

An International Exhibition of Musical Art is to be given in 
Geneva. 

Paul von Klenau’s cycle of orchestral songs had its pre- 
miere at Munich 


Lyell Barbour has returned to this country 


Stokowski gave the first American performance of Mia 
skowsky’s symphony 

Rubinstein Club has started its fortieth season 

Tsianina is much interested in the development of the 


Southwest, where she is making her home 
Cadman’s The Witch of Salem was given its world premiere 
by the Chicago Opera with brilliant success. 
Toscanini is reported to be slated for the permanent 
ductorship of the New York Philharmonic. 
Detroit Orchestra invaded New York again after a long 
absence. 
Toti dal Monte bids farewell to Chicago Opera fans 
next season. 


con 


until 


Mr. and Mrs. Schmoeger Sail for Europe 


Alvin L. Schmoeger, 
the Musical Courier 


treasurer ol 


by Mrs 


manager and 
Company, accompanied 
Schmoeger, sailed yesterday (December 15) on the S. S 
Berengaria for a combined pleasure and business trip of 
some six or eight weeks during which they will visit London, 
Paris, Berlin and other German cities, and Italy. They 
expect to be back the latter part of February. 

ON TOUR 
Address: JAMES GUIDER 


1947 Broadway 
New York City 


general 


GUIDE 


SOPRANO 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Augusta, Ga-~—Dorothy Halbert, head of music depart- 
ment at Tubman High, gave a recital-lecture at Y. W. C. A. 
Hall on Charm of Good Music. She is a piano graduate 

Syracuse University and a Hollis Dann student. A 
rilliant pianist, her program gave much pleasure, containing 

unber by Liszt, Bach, Chopin, et 

Mrs. J. A. Anderson, piano teacher, has organized a study 
lub for her advanced pupils and which meets every week. 
The first meeting concerned structure of folk music, homo- 

«nic and polyphonic music, Bach-fugue inventions, pre 
udes and dance music, with illustrations at piano by Mildred 
Perdue, Julia Edwards, Mary E. Davenport and Ruth 
Kimbrough 


Miss Klebs, voice teacher, has returned from Europe and 
riving weekly talks on Europe music for the benefit of 
pupils and friends M. B 


Birmingham, Ala. (See letter on another page.) 
Boston, Mass. (Sce letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 
Detroit, Mich. (Sce letter on another page.) 

Erie, Pa.—Harry Oliver Hirt organist, and Marjorie 
Haskell, soprano, gave a recital at the Luther Memorial 
hurch, October 28 

lhe Erie Concert Course presented Marie Miller, Erie 
harpist, and Kathryne Meisle, contralto, in a concert on 

vember 9 The program was enjoyed by a large and 
ppreciative audience : 7 

Che Tuesday Morning Music Club entertained for Marie 
Miller, harpist, and Kathryne Meisle, contralto, after the 
meert, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Maxwell Lick 

\ concert was given recently by the Interscholastic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of William S. Owen. 
TI elma Tate, pianist, was the soloist 

Gladys M. Stein, teacher of piano, presented her pupils 


SYLVIA LENT 


VIOLINIST 


Soloist with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the Sesqui-Centennial 





Miss Lent is unquestionably one 
of the finest musical talents of young 
American womanhood today.’ Phila 


delphia Public Ledger 


New York Recital 
TOWN HALL 
Tuesday Evening, December 28 


MGT. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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in two recitals recently. They were assisted by Beatrice 
Heberlien, violinist, and Doris Christensen, reader. 

Pupils of the junior class of the Erie Conservatory of 
Music appeared in a recital, November 13. G, S. 

Topeka, Kans.—Washburn College is sponsoring a 
novel idea in concert giving for that city. It is offering a 
series of three concerts, the first one of which, a joint recital 
by Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton, has already oc- 
curred. The second, a piano recital by Harold Bauer, takes 
place on January 8, and the third, a violin recital by Efrem 
Zimbalist, on February 25. The college is offering the 
course to its students and the citizens of Topeka on a sub- 
scription basis of two dollars for the three concerts with 
reserved seat, or one dollar for the three concerts with un- 
reserved seats, with admissions to the individual concerts 
with unreserved seats at seventy-five cents. This enterprise 
is made possible by the fact that the city auditorium seats 
3,400 people and, as the college is not seeking to make any 
profit on the course, there is no burdensome overhead to be 
carried. It is gratifying to note that the auditorium was 
nearly filled for the first recital, thus assuring the success 
of the series and its continuing as a permanent feature of 
the musical life of Topeka. 

Washington, D.C. (See letter on another page.) 


VIENNA 


(Continued from page 32) 
and in speaking of its activities, one is nowadays compelled 
to record not what Foch performs, but what he does not 
perform. At a recent concert, Foch had to omit, at the 
eleventh hour, an importaat novelty owing, it is alleged, to 
his inability to conduct it, while at the society’s last concert 
he was even more radical: he cancelled the whole show, 
rather than expose himself to the dangers of Bartok’s Piano 
Rhapsody with orchestra. Ignaz Neumark, the valiant 
leader of the Scheveningen summer concerts, had to step in 
and, with twenty-four hours and one rehearsal at his dis- 
posal, achieved in splendor what Foch had failed to accom- 
plish after long preparation. Charlotte von Recsey was the 
able soloist of the occasion. She was well received, but the 
lion’s share of the applause went to Neumark, the helper 
in need, and in deed. 

KLtenau—ANp THE REVERSE 

The choral concerts of the Konzertverein are in good 

hands and firmly guided by Paul von Klenau, the Danish 
composer-conductor. The difficult task of conducting a whole 
evening of Bruckner’s choral music—the F minor Mass and 
the 150th Psalm—found Klenau armed with the best weap- 
ons against threatening dryness and monotony: a vigorous 
temperament, mastery of color and dynamics, plasticity of 
performance, and the authority of a choral conductor imbued 
with enthusiasm. The choral material of the Konzertverein, 
somewhat unsatisfactory a few years ago, is steadily im- 
proving under Klenau’s tireless zeal and ardor. 

Joser Luevinne Returns 

Germaine Schnitzer, a Viennese artist not, perhaps, by 

birth, but surely by manner, delighted her numerous friends 
with her annual Viennese recital. It was a Bach-Beethoven 
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West in April. 





ETHELYNDE SMITH, Soprano 


A RECORD 


During the past season, Miss Smith traveled over 20,000 miles and half way around the world for concerts, while in 
the last few years, more than 600 engagements have been filled in 40 States, in Canada, and finally in England, Germany 
and Holland. These have included numerous third and fourth return appearances under the same focal 

A few open dates are available this season—in the South in January and February; in the East in March; in the Middle 


A long and comprehensive tour of the entire country now booking for 1927-1928. For dates apply to 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


auspices. 











CONSTANCE WARDLE 


Soprano 


READING TIMES, 
Nov. 30/26 


“pleased 


encored,” 


YORK GAZETTE, 
Dec. 2/26 
WILLIAMSPORT 
GAZETTE, 
Nov. 27/26 


large and enthusiastic audience. 
unusually clear and with no forcing of the tone. 


She possesses a voice, 
Was generously 


“Miss Wardle evinced ease and perfect control, receiving a storm of 
applause after each number.” 


“Constance Wardle, a delightful soprano, was the centre of attraction 
last evening in a most enjoyable program.” 


BOOKED SOLID TO DEC. 18 


Open Dates in Ill., Ind., Wis., Mich., prior to Jan. 17, 1927. 
Exel. Dir. Walter Anderson, Inc., 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 
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program, and the artist followed it with several Schumann 
encores which were enthusiastically received. 

A relative newcomer to Vienna—strange to relate—was 
Josef Lhevinne. His American career has left him little 
time to repeat his earlier Viennese successes. Lhevinne’s 
return was therefore more or less in the nature of a premiére, 
but it took the artist only a few minutes to establish contact 
with his audience, and before long, the hall resounded with 
vociferous acclamations for Lhevinne’s eminent pianistic gifts. 

A Great WAGNERIAN SINGER 

Vienna, where the Wagner tradition is still cherished from 
the days of Materna, Winkelmann and Scaria, has at last 
found an artist to continue the line of great Wagner. bari- 
tones. He comes from Munich, and his name—remember 
it!—is Wilhelm Rode. He sang a Sachs that was imbued 
with poetry, grandeur and depth, and he completed his 
conquest of Vienna with an impersonation of the Flying 
Dutchman that was marvellous. Here is a real “black” 
baritone—yet with a capacity for genuine “singing,” with 
the ability to model each phrase, each word and each syllable. 
He knows the art, long lost to the Gerfan singer, of “spin- 
ning” the tone, but his legato is not achieved at the expense 
of indistinct articulation. He is, furthermore, an actor 
of tremendous power, monumental in his conceptions, con- 
vincing in every gesture, Paut BecHerr. 


Gitla Erstinn with Walter Anderson 


Gitla Erstinn, who will appear in Richmond, Va., on 
December 16, is well remembered by the music lovers of 
that city for the beautiful recital she gave in March, 1924. 
This young Richmond girl, whose voice from the start gave 
great promise, returned to her native town in 1924, after 
three years of splendid study in New York with Joseph 
Regneas. Her recital was one of the out-standing events 
of the season, due to her lovely voice under fine control, her 





Hall Stearn photo 


GITLA ERSTINN 


vivid interpretations, splendid diction and phrasing, and the 
other subtleties which go toward making a successful per- 
formance. Her New York debut in Town Hall that same 
spring was one of the most successful, and she was acclaimed 
by an enthusiastic public as well as by the most exacting 
critics of the Metropolis. 

Operatic ambition seized the young artist. She sailed 
for Europe, where she prepared repertory in Italy and 
France. She was particularly fortunate in coming in con- 
tact with the veteran great artist, Jean de Reszke, five weeks 
before his death, and in succeeding in arranging to do some 
work under his guidance. So pleased was he with the gen- 
eral equipment of the young American that he set her to 
work to prepare the part of Zerlina in Don Giovanni for 
the production he was preparing. After his death, Miss 
Erstinn spent some months in Paris, continuing her operatic 
preparation under Mme. Monsy. An unexpected and sad 
circumstance in the loss of a dear one brought her back home 
just as she was to launch into an operatic career, 

Mr. Regneas, learning of her return to this country, tele- 
graphed her to come to New York, for he felt he could place 
her with a prominent manager who was looking for an 
artist of her qualifications. The result was that she signed 
up with Walter Anderson for three years for concert and 
oratorio work, She is very young and has enough years 
ahead of her for an operatic career, in which Mr. Regneas 
predicts for her a brilliant future. 

Back in the Metropolis, this thorough and diligent soprano 
again sought the guidance and instruction of her former 
master. To quote her words: “It is nee -dless to say that I 
am again at the studio of Joseph beocsctecnral 





LOUISE “MAC PHERSON 
PIANO VIRTUOSA 
American Assistant to Richard Buhlig—Vienna 


490 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











EMILY 


ROSEVELT 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 


“The appreciation of the audience attested 
Miss Rosevelt’s success. 


The Providence Journal, Dec. 3, 1926. 


Dir. WALTER ANDERSON, Inc. 
5 Columbus Circle, N. Y. City 
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ROSA LOW, 


whose recent New York appearances included the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicale and the Plasa Artistic Mornings, 
also a concert for the Forest Hills (L. I.) Choral Club on 
December 10. Today, December 16, Mrs. Low sings Romeo 


and Juliet in Philadelphia. (Nickolas Muray photo.) 
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ADA WOOD, 
contralto, whose recital at Town Hall, on November 10, was 
warmly commented upon by the critics. Grena Bennett, in 
the New York American, said: “Ada Wood owns a lovely 
contralto voice. She sang without effort or affectation an 
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Mery ren? 
WILLEM MENGELBERG, 


from an oil portrait by Dario Rappaport. This painter, 
temporarily in New York, has gased fame through his 
portraits of Pope Pius XI, Mussolini, Clemenceau, and 
European nobility. Although but thirty-two years old, his 
work has been shown at important exhibitions in Europe; 
they are distinguished for their analytical characterisation 
and individual coloring. The accompanying picture is taken 
from a study of Mr. Mengelberg, conductor of the Neu 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, made last year in his home 
in Amsterdam, Holland. Facsimiles of the autographs of 
both the artist, Rappaport, and Conductor Mengelberg are 
at the bottom 
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interesting program, revealing musicianly understanding. So 

far as tonal beauty and precision are concerned her reading 

of such lovely airs as Beethoven's Wonne der Wehmuth, 

Brahms’ Versagen and Debussy's Recueillment charmed the 
ear.” ( Underwood & ( nderwood photo.) 
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THE FLONZALEY QUARTET, 
now on an extensive tour of the East and Middle West 
their first snow of the season while visiting in Vermont at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. E. 1H. Goodman, of Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the week of October 18, ut which time the accompanying 
snapshop was taken 


met 


FERNAND ANSSEAU, 
feeding the pigeons at Memphis, Tenn., while an tour with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and at his home in Bel 
gium with his dog, a true reproduction of the famous Victor 
Talking Machine advertisement, as the gifted singer is lis- 
tening to one of his records made for their company in 
London, 


ALMA PETERSON, 
soprano, for five years a member of the Chicago Opera and 
who scored a big success last season in various roles with 
the Cincinnati Grand Opera Company, will sing Elsa in 
Lohengrin with the Philadelphia Civic Opera under the 
direction of Smallens. On November 12 she gave a recital 
at Ripon (Wis.) ; appeared on November 23 with the St. 
Louis Apollo Club, and on December 2 was heard in Wau- 
kesha (Wis.) She has been chosen by Conductor Haydn 
Owens as one of the soloists for the concert of the Hayd: 
Choral Society on March 15, at Orchestra Hall, Chicago 
Miss Peterson is in great demand this season, as everywhere 
she appears she meets with the full approval of the public as 

well as of the press. 


DORIS NILES, 
talented young American dancer, who, following a six-and 
a-half years’ association with the Capitol Theater, has gone 
into recital work; she appeared last summer with marked 
success in Paris. Miss Niles and her sister, Cornelia, were 
seen in their second recital at Carnegie Hall on December 6 Just before 
Before returning to Europe, Doris and Cornelia Niles will S. S. Paris for a year abroad, Marion Alice McAfee, 
probably give a third recital in New York, some time in cago soprano, was snapped on Michigan Avenue one snow 
February and in another entirely new program. (Photo by day with her accompamst, Charles Lurve, The snapshot 
Nicholas Haz.) was taken by Rene Lund, the baritone-photographer. 
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MARION ALICE McAFEE 


December 4, on 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH Voice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios 52 W. 70th St., New York City Tel. Endicott 


BOWIE. ricemen 


COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR OPERA, CONCERT OR CHURCH 
9269 307 West 79th St., New York 
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S. 
BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN . 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 6478 _Edgecomb 


ROXAS see 


Studio: Seteway Bidg., 109 West 
Vocal Coach _Y. 


67th St., Phone Circle 5161 
Walter 


Henry Hal ] 


William Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 























Coach and Accompanist te 


MARTINELLI 





Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 


Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hail 113 West 57th Street New York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI ote cereray es 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 13 East 38th St.. New York 
Philadeiphia, Pa. N. Y. Tel. Caledonia 2777 


DOROTHEA FLEXER 


CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
R. &. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, 








Management: New York 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass”’ 


202 Riverside Drive, New York 





Personal address: 


HEM PEL 


Concert Management BALDINI & TREMAINE 


Suite 617, Steinway Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Edison Records 

















WuRLIIZER 


The World’s 
Finest Small 
Grand Piano 


120 W. 42nd St., New York 








Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


**MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


**NAMIKO SAN’”’ 


By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1926-27 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wasutincton, D. C.—The November concerts provided a 
large amount.of. interest to local music lovers. in that_there 
were a number of old favorites appearing and several 
novelties that attracted unusually large gatherings. 

Under the management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Feodor 
Chaliapin and his operatic troup staged an excellent perform- 
ance of Rossini’s Barber of Seville at Poli’s Theater. The 
cast included Joseph Bobrovich as the Count, Giuseppe La 
Puma as Dr. Bartolo, Elvira de Hidalgo as Rosina, Giorgio 
Durando as Figaro, Feodor Chaliapin as Fiorello and Anna 
Lissetzkaya as Berta. The orchestra was under the direction 
of Eugene Plotnikoff. There was a very large audience. 

Two concerts were given by the Lenox String’ Quartet 
at the Chamber of Music Auditorium, Library of Congress. 
The first concert covered numbers of Haydn, Bloch and 
srahms. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge was the soloist, joining 
in the rendition of the Quartet in A, op. 26, by the last 
mentioned composer. The second program covered composi- 
tions by Mozart, Beethoven and Jacobi. The little hall was 
filled to capacity on each occasion and there was a tremendous 
amount of applause at the close of each recital. 

Minna Niemann, pianist, and Arthur Deering,» reader, 
gave an enjoyable recital at Gunston Hall for’ the benefit 
of the Episcopal Church Home. Miss Niemann offered 
eight Chopin preludes, several numbers of Ravel, Scriabin, 
Brahms and Liszt. Her work was technically satisfying and 
thoroughly enjoyable. Mr. Deering made many friends 
with his excellent elocutionary gifts. 

The first concert by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conducting, was given at Poli’s Theater, 
with Paul Kochanski as the soloist. The organization offered 
a Mozart Symphony, the Debussy Fetes and the Prelude 
to The Mastersingers. Mr. Kochanski played the Bach 
Concerto in A Minor and Ravel's Tzigane. There was 
the usual large audience in attendance. 

The first concert by the Philharmonic Society was given 
at the National Theater, November 16, Willem Mengelberg, 
directing. Numbers by Weber, Casella, Stravinsky and 
Richard Strauss made up the program. L. Barzin, Jr., and 
Charles Stratton were the soloists. The house was well 
filled, staying long to applaud the director and assisting 
artists. 

Assisted by Jose Echaniz, Tito Schipa provided a delightful 
evening of song at the Memorial Continental Hall, November 
20. The tenor.selected numbers by Scarlatti, Faure, Debussy, 
De Falla, Rogers and Verdi for his offerings, as well as 
a large number of Neapolitan airs. Mr. Echaniz’s piano 
were of considerable merit and both artists received 
marked attention from the auditors. Mrs. Greene was 
the manager. 

Under the local 
second concert by the 
the Washington Auditorium, 
Kindler as the soloist. Mr. Stokowski selected works by 
Bloch, Berners, Richard Strauss and Wagner for this 
occasion. The usual huge gathering was present and stayed 
to the very close of the long program. 

Playing for the Department of State Club at Rauscher’s, 
on November 29, Mischa Levitzki offered a brilliant program 
of piano music, given in a brilliant fashion, The recalls were 
many and the applause loud at all times. 

John Phillip Sousa and his famous organization gave two 
different programs at the Washington Auditorium on 
November 19, Marjorie Moody was the soprano soloist for 
the occasion, The home-town-followers of the band leader 
were present, and, of course, enthusiasm ran high. 

On November 18, Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, Lucy 
Brickenstein, Flora McGill Keefer and Esther Cutchen 
presented a program of Bach compositions at the Arts Club. 
The small hall was much over-crowded by an exceedingly 
interested and demonstrative gathering. The recital was 
considerably lengthened by requisite encores. 

Henry Smidt-Gregor, composer pianist, was heard at the 
Arts Club, November 21, in a program entitled The History 
of Dance Tunes, From Bach To Modern Jazz. Mr. Smidt- 
Gregor discussed the works used before de monstrating them 
and provided one of the most unique evenings held at the 
club ina long time. 

Marion Anderson, contralto, gave a concert at the Metro- 
politan M. E. Church, November 23. The audience was of 
sizeable dimensions and evidently very much pleased with the 
singer's efforts. 

John Russell Mason has been appointed organist at the 
Central Presbyterian Church. 

Helen Neuemeyer has been engaged as the contralto soloist 
at the Wesley M. E. Church. 

Woodruff Youngs has accepted the tenor solo position 
at the?Sixth Presbyterian Church. 

T. FaG. 
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National Opera Club Meets 

Ten arias from modern French arias were sung by 
Charlotte Lund at the December 9 meeting of the National 
Opera Club of America, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
the composers being Massenet, Debussy, Delibes,; Bizet, 
Charpentier, Thomas, Ravel and Saint-Saéns. This would 
have been a task under any conditions, but Mme. Lund 
talked a bit about each aria, and then sang it with opulence 
of tone of fine style, her voice fresh throughout; she cer- 
tainly knows how to sing. Accompanist Peavey assisted 
vocally in a duet from Roi de Lahore, and he also played 
svilfully the introduction to Act III, and an entr’act to 
Act 

President von Klenner welcomed the audience, reminded 
hearers that the National Opera Club was not for entertain- 
ment but for education in opera; told of her talking over the 
radio, December 8, at Madison Square Garden (which 
resulted in a demand for more from listeners-in) ; said the 
club was only now getting a fair start, after twelve years’ 
work, and alluded to the great success on the night before 
of Cadman’s opera in Chicago; greetings and compliments 
was forthwith sent him by the club. Later on Mme. Von 
Klenner introduced guests of honor—the prominent French 
artists, Mme. Carlo Polifeme and Thomas Salignac, the 
latter reading an address in French in which he mentioned 
Otto H. Kahn, the Fontainebleau School, and light opera 
in America, more especially the French company “°° appear- 
ing in Opera Comique at the Jolson Theatre ; Julian 
Clemandh and others of this company were shat guests. 

December 21 an Old English Yuletide Festival will take 
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place at the Professional Women’s Club, and the annual 
grand opera and ball is set for January 11. 


Fay Foster “Different,” as Usual 


The last time a recital by the Fay Foster Trio was reviewed 
a hope was expressed that the next performance would be 
under more intimate conditions. An audience of over two 
thousand in an immense auditorium, such as the Trio had 
in Atlantic City at the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is not an ideal setting for 
an organization whose work is more delicate than robust, 
and more refined than sensational. But Saturday, November 
20, at Wurlitzer Hall, they were at their best, and one was 
able to catch all the subtle nuances of expression in both 
acting and singing. The personnel of the trio consists of 
Fay Foster, soprano; Josef Bergé, baritone, and Jean 
Gravelle, bass baritone. 

The program held four groups of songs, French, German, 
Spanish and British Isles, all exquisitely costumed, the 
German peasant costumes being especially original, quaint 
and fetehing. The foreign language groups were prefaced 
by explanatory remarks by Miss Foster. 

Folk songs of France constituted the first group, three 
of which were light and dainty. The fourth would best 
be described as thrilling. It is the story of a man confined 
in the prison in Nantes directly on the bank of the River 
Loire. The jailer’s daughter, weeping, tells him he must 
die on the morrow. As all the bells of Nantes sound, signal- 
ling his execution, he persuades the tender-hearted girl to 
untie his feet. He then leaps from the window into the 
Loire, swims to the other side and escapes. 

The German group contained both humor and philosophy. 
The Meierei was especially amusing, telling of a hen who 
laid an egg every day and cackled over it in an exceeding 
ioisy manner. A carp in a nearby pond, quietly listened 
to this. until patience ceased to be a Virtue, and at last, 
in desperation said: “Mercy me, every year, I lay a million 
eggs, and say nothing at all about it! What if I should 
make such a disturbance over every egg that I lay? It 
would be a riot.” This quaint number was admirably sung 
by Jean Gravelle, who fully brought out all its quaint humor. 
Mr. Gravelle’s other solos were Lord Rendal, Der Arbeits- 
mann and Oh, No John, all differing widely in sentiment, and 
requiring totally different treatment. Mr. Gravelle brought 
to their interpretation the versatility of which he has so 
often showed himself capable, and acquitted himself admir- 
ably, showing also great beauty of voice. 

Josef Bergé gave a good account of himself in Chanson 
a Boire; Pere Capucin and Duncan Grey, displaying a fine 
voice and acting talent. Duncan Grey was especially good. 

To praise Miss Foster’s appearance, singing and interpreta- 
tion would be like carrying coals to New Castle. But the 
delightful informality imparted to the whole occasion by 
her preliminary remarks to each number is a novel and 
worthy innovation. There was none of the stiffness of the 
ordinary recital and one has ‘more the feeling of being in 
the salon of a gracious hostess than in a concert hall. The 
summary of all is “Delightful singing, excellent acting, 
beautiful and unusual songs, lovely costumes and an entirely 
unique entertainment.” 


Rosenthal Soloist with Philomela Club 

Twenty piano pieces comprised the total in three set 
numbers played by Moriz Rosenthal, soloist with The 
Philomela, a club of women singers conducted by Etta 
Hamilton Morris, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
December 6. He played Beethoven's sonata in E flat with 
perfect clarity, in a way as to hold attention; later five 
preludes by Chopin were of such entrancing tone quality 
as to win every listener; the A flat waltz was exciting 
in the finale, and the ethereal sounds in some of the studies 
held breathless attention. This marvellous playing (the 
writer has heard him since 1884) brought him a double 
encore, Rosenthal adding the Chopin-Liszt Chant Polonais. 
A similar scene ensued after his second group, so 
placed that there was a crescendo of effects, repeating his 
own Butterfly study; the Chopin waltz in C sharp minor 
was an encore after his own paraphrase of Strauss waltzes, 
with three melodies going at once. 

The well-balanced chorus sang a Russian Carol at the 
outset, with unsatisfactory organ accompaniment, and 
Augusta Schwarze sang the solo in a Spanish Carol. a a 
Snowing (Bemberg) was daintily sung, with excellent high ~ 
A, and Isabelle Wagner sang expressively One Fine Day, 
in Taylor’s choral arrangement; it was repeated. James P. 
Dunn’s Marquesan Isle was the novelty of the concert, this 
being decidedly original and effective music of modern 
sort, employing various jazz instruments; it is, however, 
melodious and climactic—but the traps, etc., were decidedly 
too weak. Closing numbers by the chorus were by Cui 
and Handel, and accompanists of the evening were Alice 
McNeil and Ann Neuman. 


Lyell Barbour Retarne to America 


Lyell Barbour, young American pianist, who has been 
playing with much favor in Germany and Holland, returned 
recently to New York for appearances in this country, 
which will keep him here until the end of January. He will 
then return to Europe for a lengthy tour. Before appearing 
at his successful New York recital.on December 9. 


Munich Acclaims Klenau Premiére 


Municu.—Paul von Klenau’s cycle of orchestral songs 
for contralto voice, Gesprache mit den Tod, has just had its 
first performance at Munich and met with an enthusiastic 
reception. Maria Olszewska, the Viennese contralto, sang the 
solo part. Klenau, who was present was recalled many 
times. 








In the Midst of New York’s Music Activities 


Great Northern Hotel 
118 WEST 57th STREET 


Its close proximity to Carnegie Hall and other 
studios makes it convenient for the Musician and 
Music Student. 
Rooms with Bath from °. 50 Per Day 
Suites from $8.00 Per Day 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Books 


Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections by Henry Chorley 
(Alfred A. Knopf), Music and Music Makers by Con- 
stance Morse (Harcourt, Brace & Company), My Ad- 
ventures in the Golden Age of Music by Henry T. Finck 
(Funk & Wagnalls), Haydn by Michel Brenet (Oxford 
University Press.)—Here are books, three of them 
interesting to the average reader, the fourth all right for 
children and beginners. The one that will please children 
and beginners is Constance Morse’s Music and Music 
Makers. It is one of those historical and biographical 
collections of fact and anecdote that seem so attractive 
to the publishers, judging by the number and variety of 
such works that appear in endless procession. One would 
think that most of it must be mere repetition of what has 
been said before, but perhaps there is merit in a new 
presentation of facts or a new point of view. At all 
events, here is a book full of stories, some of them true, 
no doubt, and all of them put in a fictional style that is 
sufficiently romantic to please a variety of people. 

Henry Chorley. who was born in 1808 and died in 1872, 
writes Thirty Years of Musical Recollections. It is a big 
book—400 pages—and there is an introduction by Ernest 
Newman. Chorley was a critic who had some eminence 
in his day. He writes in a pleasant manner, rather 
chatty, and he seems to have known everybody who was 
anybody in his time. Some of those people are still o 
sufficient interest to carry the reader along. Others 
are merely names—some not even that—and the anec- 
dotal nature of the text is scarcely pungent enough to 
carry one through these long chapters about people and 
things forgotten, about controversies long since settled. 

Sull, there is much of interest in these pages. It is 
always rather fascinating to get back into a past time 
and to perceive—maliciously enough!—how wrong- 
headed our forefathers were, and what silly judgments 
they had. True, a picture such as Mr. Chorley gives us 
is never quite as well done as the imitation pictures of 
the novelists, who reconstruct times and periods so that 
modern minds weigh them in their own balance. But 
Mr. Chorley’s narrative is the real thing. It is like read- 
ing old family letters. There is no perspective at all. 
He does not set-himself up as an infallible criterion. He 
simply throws in opinions, probably not far removed from 
the general public opinion, in a haphazard manner, as 
would a friend who had been somewhere and seen some- 
thing and was writing to tell you about it. 

Another work of the same nature in Henry T. Finck’s 
My Adventures in the Golden Age of Music—another 
400 pages of memories. It comes nearer to our times and 
nearer home, and is consequently more interesting, or is 
likely to be found so by the average American reader. 
This is a book full of stories and pictures of people who 
are still doing things on the stage or in the musical 
world. Mr. Finck was a good advertiser. He manages 
to keep himself before his reader, and manages, somehow, 
to mention his own works and how they were received 
and giving occasional press notices about them—in a way 
that is charmingly boyish and inoffensive. He was evi- 
dently a pleasant, good-humored gentleman, and his book 
is a pleasant, good-humored, gentlemanly book. 

The last of the four—Hay ‘dn by Michel Brenet, trans- 
lated by C. Leonard Leese with a commentary by Sir 
W. H. Hadow—is the best of the lot. Here is real meat 
to chew upon—not just chatty or catty nothings. Here 
is a well made story of a great man by a writer who has 
taken the trouble to study the subject thoroughly and 
gives, in so far as is possible, fact and nothing but fact. 
It is a small, concise book—125 pages—and should be on 
every student’s book shelf. 


Vocal 





Harms, og ine York 

Moonlight on the Ganges, by Sherman Myers—A few 
years ago it would have been impossible to talk about the 
original harmonic structure of a fox trot—any fox trot; 
fox trots did not have original harmonic structures. But 
take one like Moonlight on the Ganges, which is being 
played today by every jazz orchestra over every radio 
in the land! It is of real interest to a musician to read 
it through. Fortunately, this doesn’t alter the fact that 
it also affords real interest and enjoyment to the entirely 
non-musical ear which simply loves a good tune, for that 
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is what Moonlight on the Ganges is—a very 
and catchy tune, and although only the musician will 
realize that it is a series of chromatic ninths which gives 
the warm, rich color to the chorus, the non-musician will 
feel that, while very hearable, it sounds different from 
most jazz tunes. Moonlight on the Ganges is already 
one of the favorite fox trots of the year, and singers, too, 
are paying attention to the fact that it is an exceedingly 
singable tune. Judging by the that it has al 
ready attained it promises to be the hit of the season, 
both for dancing and for singing. 
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Bauer Acclaimed in Bristol, Va. 


Bristot, VA.—Music lovers of Bristol and students of our 
two local colleges for girls received a real thrill on Decem 
ber 6 at a piano recital given by Harold Bauer, pianist. 
Before coming to Bristol Mr. Bauer had been heralded as a 
master pianist, and he thoroughly demonstrated by his per 
formance the entire appropriateness of the designation. When 
Mr. Bauer first appeared on the platform, seated himself at 
the piano and began his inspired musical ministrations, his 
audience was at once impressed with his naturalness as 
man and his sincerity as musician. He soon proved that he 
was there to serve an excellent purpose—that of bringing 
an uplifting soul message through the medium of music to 
his hearers. There was nothing personally ostentatious 
about him. In keeping with the true artist that he is, Mr. 
Bauer relegated himself to the background and successively 
introduced to his audience the various composers represented 
on his program. The coming of a great man without artificial 
airs is always appreciated. Mr. Bauer came with the obvious 
purpose of rendering a helpful service by dispensing beauti 
ful art to a desirous people. It is a fine art to be able to 
create a sensation without being sensational. Mr. Bauer 
did that. There is nothing sensational about him, The art 
of piano playing is with him a sublime, divine art into which 
no kind of extraneous thing dare enter. 

One of the remarkable facts about Mr. Bauer’s playing is 
the universality of its appeal. Just as the greatness of a 
creative artist's work is judged by the many-sided appeal it 
makes, so is a reproducing artist’s work. According to this 
standard, Mr. Bauer must be appraised most highly. Piano 
students flock to the concert halls to learn from him, The 
general masses are lured by the charm of his playing. His 
high-up colleagues in large numbers greatly admire his pro 
found erudition, and are interested in his artistic individual 
ism. The latter recognize his originality in both the kind of 
music he makes as well as the technical means he employs, 
and at the same time they appreciate the fact that he is true 
to the worthwhile traditions. Practically all of the many audi- 
ences who hear him are moved by his legitimate perform- 
ances. Mr. Bauer’s playing excites general interest and 
universal admiration because in-it are included practically 


attractive 


all the merits of idea! pianism. Technically Mr. Bauer is 
adequately equipped. Musically, mentally and artistically he 
meets all requirements. His style is masculine and virile 
without being uncouth. He paints his canvas with broad 
sweeps and in decided colors. He never uses pastel shades, 
but rather glowing hues. Where appropriate his playing is 
replete with tenderness that is not vacillating and with sweet 
ness that is not cloying. The delicate cameo effects and ex- 


quisite shading, particularly in his Bach and Schumann, are 
unsurpassed. Mr. Bauer's power of interpretation is his 
strongest forte. He never fails to depict the inherent mood 


of the composition. His ability to seismogr aphically register 
the subtle and psychic is a joy to a responsive soul. 

The program presented by Mr. Bauer to his Bristol audi 
ence was gratifying indeed. Including numbers by Bee 
thoven, Schumann, Bach, Brahms, Chopin and others, it 
offered delightful variety in technic, style and musical con 
tent. Like himself, his programs are sane. As encores the 
pianist played three exquisite numbers, including a Gavotte by 
Beethoven, Traumes Wirren by Schumann, and Butterfly 
Etude by Chopin. : 

Mr. Bauer must have been pleased with the cordial re 
ception given him by his Bristol audience. He was heard 
by a large, enthusiastic, and, for the most part, discriminat 
ing gathering of music lovers S TS 


John Heath Praised by French Press 

John Heath, American pianist, who lives and teaches in 
Paris, is soon to start upon his first concert tour through 
Holland, Germany, and Austria. Besides this he will play 
in a number of cities in France, Belgium, and England, all 
of these being re-engagements resulting from his concert 
tour of last when he was received by the public 
with notable enthusiasm wherever he appeared and heartily 
praised by the press, The Paris Figaro said: “Mr. Heath 


season, 


gave evidence of a nature that is sensitive and especially 
attracted to classical music. His interpretation of the 
Carnaval was most edifying; he penetrated deeply into 


the romantic poetry of Schumann, and gave an admirable 
interpretation of the languorous beauty of Chopin's music.” 
Other critics were no less laudatory For instance, La 
Commedia (Paris) commented: “He gave evidence of real 
technical and musical qualities and displayed much delic acy 
and elegance.” And were other statements: “He 
possesses a firm and supple touch and a mellow tone, com- 
bining in a happy manner power with delicacy” (Rives 
D'Azur, Menton); “This American artist has a Latin tem 
perament, his interpretation is unerring and appealing and 
his virtuosity brilliant’ (Petit Niecois, Nice); “A very 
remarkable pianist, John Heath, who gave evidence of very 
great qualities—beautiful tone, a limpid and pearly execu- 
tion, and a magnetic musicianship which was completely 
absorbing” (Eclaireur De Nice, Nice). ‘ 
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Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 
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THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 

Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, 
a feeling of great satisfaction that 
in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” a yours, 


own voice. It is with 


coeetetios of your thorough understanding 






February 23, 1923. 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Phone Nevins 1091 401 Knabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


lo Symphony Orchestra 


“amen there was no rehearsal the hestral t of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
« (Signed) Eansr Von Doumnawyt.” 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy 


will be glad to hear from al! Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of 
any sort, which will be gladly furnished witb- 
out charge by correspondence or in personal 
interviews. 


Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 


Telephone 19-345 
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BACKGROUND OF CULTURE NECESSARY EQUIPMENT 


FOR AN ARTIST, SAYS CARA 


“Many times, after a concert, people come back stage and 
ask me to advise regarding Mary’s or Johnny's general 
education. It is surprising to find how many parents still 
ask, ‘Is it necessary for my child to go to college if he 
plans to take up music as a profession?’ Is is rather 
remarkable how few people realize that the broader 
the culture and the better the education, the finer is the 
artist. 

“With the splendid facilities for education practically 
within reach of all in America, | wonder why some one 
has not realized the crying need for a system of education 
whereby the child who shows special aptitude for any one 
of the arts should not be able to take courses in his years 
of school work, after the rudimentary studies have been 
taken, which will give him a broader culture, a knowledge 


of the other arts, special courses in languages, poetry, 
history, drama, folk-lore, etc., these subjects to be taken 
up perhaps at first in rather an elementary manner until 


he has become older, when more advance courses can be 
given. 

“With no knowledge of the Napoleonic Era-of History, 
what meaning of the 1812 Overture of Tschaikowsky have 
they? How can the Russian Easter impress, if hearers or 


interpreters do not understand the significance of this church 
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festival to the Russian, or of the deep religious strain of the 
Slavic nature? How can a pianist interpret the Eroica 
Sonata of MacDowell with no knowledge of King Arthur, 
or the Keltic Sonata, if he knows nothing of Irish Folk lore? 
How interpret Scriabin’s Vers la Flamme without knowing 
a little of theosophy, and how can he interpret and appreciate 
the Prometheus of Beethoven or Scriabin’s Promethee with- 
out knowing the story of Prometheus Bound or the inter- 
pretation of this story. Without knowing his Shakespeare, 
the deepest appreciation of Beethoven’s Coriolanus, Mendels- 
sohn's Midsummer Night's Dream is not possible. 

“The physical characteristics of a country have long been 
acknowledged to have a direct bearing upon the character 
of its inhabitants. Why do we not realize the importance of 
knowing more of the geography and history. of the nation 
from which they spring to enable us to interpret better the 
compositions of men like Chopin, Beethoven, Liszt, also the 
need of knowing something of their liyes? 

“Would Chopin have written the wealth of music in Ma- 
zurka du Polonaise form had his nationality been other than 
Polish? Would his waltzes and nocturnes have seen the 
light of day in all their exquisite lightness and delicacy had 
he not been the habitué of the Parisian Salon of the forties? 
And so on ad infinitum.” 





Witherspoon to Lecture Throughout the 
Country 


Herbert Witherspoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, will start on a winter and spring tour on December 
28, when he is to address the Music Teachers’ National 
Association in Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Witherspoon's lectures 
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furtherance of music and musical education 
Music, a Vital Factor in Education. 
Furthermore, Mr. Witherspoon will speak on ethics and 
things of local interest. The trip is made with the hope 
that his lectures will help the resident musicians in different 
communities. While on tour Mr. Witherspoon will not 
hold any master classes. Though he has been asked by 
many communities to give class and private lessons, the 
requests have been totally refused. 

On January 29, a party consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Witherspoon, Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, and two or 
three press representatives, will leave for Denver, Colo., 
where on January 31 Mr. Witherspoon will speak before 
the Denver Musicians’ Society. From Denver the party 
will go to Provo, Utah, where on February 2 Mr. Wither- 
spoon will lecture at the Brigham Young University in the 
morning and in the evening he will speak at the Tabernacle 
Artists’ Course in Ogden, Utah. On February 3, Mr. 
Witherspoon and party will be in Salt Lake City, where 
the distinguished musician will address the Art Society. 
On February 4, he will be in Cedar City, Utah, before the 
Branch Agricultural College; February 6, he will reach 
Los Angeles, Cal., where he will appear before the Three 
Arts Club. February 7 he will be at the Whittier College 
in the morning; in the afternoon at the Redlands University, 
Redlands, Cal., and in the evening of the same day’ he will 
appear before the Spinet Club of Redlands... February 8 
he talks before the Music Trades Association of Southern 
California at Los Angeles; February 9 he appears before 
the Wa-Wan Club in Los Angeles, and the following dates 
will also be filled by Mr. Witherspoon on this trip: February 
10, Sacramento, Cal., before the Tuesday Club; 11, Stock- 
ton, Cal., at the College of the Pacific; 11, in the evening, 
at San Francisco, engagement pending; 12, another engage- 
ment pending in San Francisco; 14, Salem, Ore., before 
the Salem Music Teachers’ Association; 15, Portland, Ore., 
morning, at the High School, and evening before the Port- 
land District Oregon Music Teachers’ Association ; 16, Seattle, 
Wash., morning, before Musical Art Society, and in the 
evening in the Spanish Ballroom, Olympic Hotel; 17, 
Tacoma, Wash., before the Tacoma Teachers’ Club; 18, 
Bellingham, Wash., before the Washington State Normal 
School; 19, Musical Art Society of Spokane, Wash.; 22, 
engagement pending at Minneapolis, Minn., and, 23, another 
engagement pending in St. Paul, Minn.; 24, Clay Center, 
Kans., Kansas Federation of Music Clubs ; 25, Kansas _ 
Music Teachers’ Association in Lawrence, Kans.; March 3, 
at Ames, Ia., before the Iowa Federation of Music Clubs 
and Iowa Music Teachers’ Association ; 4, before the District 
Meeting of Federation of Music Clubs in Kansas City, Mo.; 
10, ne Mass., Eastern Music Supervisors’ -Con- 
ference; Providence, R. I., Rhode Island Federation of 
Music Grubs, . Scranton, Pa., Marywood College; April 4, 
Tulsa, Okla.; 5, (tentative) Fort Worth, Tex.; 6, Dallas, 
Tex., tentative, and April 13, at Springfield, Ill., at the 
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Mary Bennett’s necens ond Engagements 


Mary Bennett's successful spring recital in Cincinnati 
(Hotel Sinton) led to her engagement for a recital by the 
Norwood Musical Club in that city on November 18, when 
she sang a varied program of German, French and English 
songs. The Post said: “She is extremely well equipped, 
with luscious quality of voice and stage presence of utmost 
charm. Hageman’s splendid song, Christ Went Up Into the 
Hills, was sung with such entire conviction that it was easily 
the best offering of the evening. . Her English diction 
is purity itself.” 

With the Holland Trio, of which she is a member, she 
’ppeared December 7 in the Columbia University Arts and 
Sciences course; 10, Criterion Club; 12, Children’s Christ 
mas program, home of Mrs. Kirkbride, and December 23, 
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with the Musical Club, Lewistown, Pa. Messrs. Damrosch 
and Mannes have written praises of the singing of the 
Holland Trio. 


International Exhibition of Musical Art in 
Geneva 


Geneva.—An International musical exhibition will be held 
in Geneva next spring, from May 21 to June 6. It will be 
in two sections, the first, the commercial section, consist- 
ing of: Nos. 1, instruments with keyboards; 2, stringed 
instruments; 3, wind instruments (wood); 4, wind instru- 
ments (brass); 5, percussion instruments; 6, automatic’ 
instruments, electric and speaking machine ; 7, various instru- 
ments; 8, -newly invented instruments : 9, accéssories ; 
10, editions. The second section will be historical and con- 
sist of ancient instruments, bibliographies and autographs. 
An international jury will bestow the rewards. Anyone 
wishing to take part in this exhibition can get particulars 
by writing to the Secrétariat Général, 27, Rue du Rhdéne, 
Geneva, Switzerland. i 


Alexandre EA Playing Abroad 


Immediately after his recent concert in New York, Alex- 
andre Tcherepnine Russian composer-pianist, left for 
Europe, where numerous concert bookings awaited him. 
On November 5 he gave his annual recital in Paris, which 
he has made his home for a number of years. This program 
consisted entirely of his own compositions. On November 
12 an audience of over six thousand attended a concert in 
the Trocadero at which he shared honors with Nina Kochetz, 
Russian soprano, Following these appearances, Tcherepnine 
left for Vienna, where he is playing this month. April will 
once again bring Tcherepnine to this country at which time 
American concert goers will have an opportunity to hear 
some of this composer's ensemble compositions, 
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Cincinnati, Ounto,—After a group of four successful con- 
certs with Lauritz Melchior and Carl Friedberg as soloists, 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Fritz Reiner, made its first lengthy tour of this season. 
Indianapolis had heard the orchestra in one concert when 
Melchior was soloist, but this time Pittsburgh heard it in 
four concerts, the first of which was for young people, and 
one in association with the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir. 
The first concert on this tour was given at Wheeling, W. Va., 
another in Akron, Ohio. On every hand the orchestra and 
its distinguished young conductor are acclaimed with much 
enthusiasm. The Thanksgiving Holiday pair of concerts 
presented Alfred Cortot, French pianist, in the Schumann 
Concerto in A minor for pianoforte and orchestra. John 
Alden Carpenter’s Adventures in a Perambulator and Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 3 in E flat (The Eroica) completed 
the program. 

The Heermann String Quartet of the College of Music of 
Cincinnati gave proof at its first concert, November 14, that 
chamber music is very much to the liking of musical Cin- 
cinnati. The four instruments are all from the same school 
of masters in Cremona and their blending is splendid. This 
group of leading members of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra played one tour through the Northwest during the 
early fall and will be heard in two other chamber music 
concerts in Cincinnati this winter. 

The United States Marine Band gave two concerts in 
Music Hall on November 14, under the auspices of Oola 
Khan Grotto, M. O. V. P. E. R. as this organization’s 
contribution to the musical and patriotic advancement of 
Cincinnati. 

The Clifton Music Club presented Mary Cornelia Malone, 
young American lyric soprano, in a song recital at the Cin- 
cinnati Women’s Club, with Ilse Huedner, pianist, and 
Walter Heermann, cellist, as assisting soloists. The accom- 
paniments were beautifully played by Thomie Prewett Wil- 
liams. Mrs. Malone, who is a native of Nashville, Tenn., 
had her training with Mme. Sembrich and is a delightful 
singer. Befort she left Cincinnati she was made an hon- 
orary member of Eta Chapter (College of Music), of Sigma 
Alpha Iota Musical Sorority, of which Mme. Sembrich is 
also a member. 

A newcomer to Cincinnati music circles, Daniel Ericourt, 
a young French pianist who has recently joined the faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, proved himself 
not only a brilliant pianist but a delightful composer as well. 
His program featured his own Piece en forme de rag. He 
is a “premiere prix” graduate of the Paris Conservatoire and 
is heralded as one of the most promising of the younger 
pianists. It is hoped he will have more opportunity to be 
heard in this country. 

After several postponements, Mme. Karen Dayas, Finnish 
pianist, who is a member of the Conservatory of Music’s 
artist faculty, finally gave her first recital. It was worth 
waiting for as she is possessed of remarkable virtuosity, 
plays with all the tone volume of a man pianist and yet with 
the delicacy of the poet. She has a delightfully liquid, flow- 
ing quality which her unusually nimble fingers produces 
seemingly without the slightest effort. Mme. Dayas is 
especially distinguished for a charming characteristic—an 
entire lack of inannerisms or anything that might bring her- 
self to the attention of the public and detract from her fine 
musicianship. 

The Norwood Music Club presented Mary Bennet, con- 
tralto, in a pleasing recital at the Norwood, Ohio, Federation 
Club House. Hazel McHenry Franklin was the able ac- 
companist and a large group of music lovers from Cincinnati 
was present. 

Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, Cincinnati soprano, was the 
guest artist at the Buffalo, N. Y., Club, November 17, and 
many out-of-town guests from Erie and Pittsburgh motored 
up to enjoy her recital. 

Cincinnati is forging to the front with its composers, who 
are making a name for themselves. The city has no finer 
exponent of ecclesiastical music than Martin H. Dumler, 
who, “although he is a very active business man, thinks in 
terms of music and his relations with his fellowmen are 
harmonious.” He has written many beautiful compositions 
for the church service, and recently, Tantum Ergo, for male 
chorus and organ, was given at St. Francis de Sales Church 
in honor of St. Cecilia. 

The Clavilux was presented to Cincinnati for the first time 
several years ago but now comes for the first time with its 
many improvements made by its originator, Thomas Wilfred. 
All are anxious to see this fascinating color organ and the 
indications are that the S. R. O. sign will have to be hung 
out. 

CoLitece or Music Notes 

The first concert of the season by the College of Music 
Orchestra was another proof of the thorough training the 
pupils receive from Adolf Hahn, conductor and also director 
of the College of Music. Technically and interpretatively 
the work of this orchestra was favorably compared by the 
critics to that of larger orchestras. Dorothy Stolzenbach 
played the Liszt-Busoni Spanish Rhapsody, Ruth Morris the 
violin solo in Guiraud’s Piccolino, the orchestra played 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 40 in G minor and the accompani- 
ment to excerpts from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, in which 
Franz Trefzger, Norma Richter, Beatrix Chipman, Leland 
Sheehy and Audrey Gillespie were the soloists. M. D. 
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CINCINNATI, Onto.—The student recital at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, November 20, was given 
by Holly Louise Lange, pupil of Martin Read, Jr.; Mabel 
Tyler and Susan Howard, pupils of Dean Frederic Shailer 
Evans; Lela Stafford, Ruth Kernan and Virginia Young, 
pupils of Violet Sommer; and Allene Krauss and Mar- 
guerite Hancock, pupils of john A. Hoffmann. Ernest Daul- 
ton and Annetta McDevitt were the accompanists. 

Burnet C. Tuthill, manager of the Conservatory, spoke at 
the Lions’ Club, Columbus, Ohio, November 16, his subject 
being the development of the school and its place in the 
musical world. Howard Beckes, violinist, and Ernest Daul- 
ton, pianist, also of the Conservatory, gave a musical pro- 
gram. 

Harry Glore, a former Cincinnatian who is now supervisor 
of music in Ironton, Ohio, is giving a series of unusually 
interesting programs. for the Woman's Music Club of that 
city. Mr. Glore, a graduate of the public school music de- 
partment of the Conservatory and of the University of 
Cincinnati, has chosen as his subjects such topics as The 
Psychology of Musical Talent, The Youth Movement in Art 
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during the Past One Hundred Years, and Form in Music, 
as well as the works and influence of some of the outstand- 
ing composers. Mr. Glore is also using to advantage the 
excellent instruction in piano which he received from Leo 
Paalz at the page agp for he is providing the illustra- 
tions for some of his talks. 

The regular series of Saturday afternoon student recitals 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory was begun November 6, when 
the following students were presented: Jewell Litz, Rachel 
Telford, Helen Lauk, Mary Alice Cheney, Marjorie Von 
Staden, Pauline Brown and Saidee McAlister. 

The second student recital, November 13, included num- 
bers by Martha Morgan, Lynden Horvath, Lillian Mills, 
Adlain Levey, Emily Knox Williams, Marion Shumate, 
Pauline Brown, Marguerite Poetzinger, Esther Wasserman 
and Alice Kirk. Accompanists for the soloists were Pauline 
Brown, Evelyn Archer, Blanche Brant and Ernest Daulton. 

John A. Hoffmann is inaugurating a choir class for Con- 
servatory students interested ‘in practising sight singing and 
in becoming acquainted with the literature of church music. 
Mr. Hoffmann is well known as a choral director and has 
produced a number of successes in his work as conductor of 
the choir of the First Protestant St. John’s Church, Uni- 
versalist. 

Parvin Titus, A. G. O., head of the organ department 
of the Selves lls potby a recital at the meeting of the 
Crafters at Withrow High School, November 14. His pro- 
gram included works of Widor, Brahms, Cesar Franck, 
Gigout, Wolstenholme and Herbert Howells. 

Mrs. Thomie Prewett Williams, of the piano department 
faculty of the Conservatory, was accompanist for Mary 
Malone when she gave a program of vocal solos at the 
Cincinnati Woman’s Club, November 16. 

The coordination of musical instruction offered at the Con- 
servatory with the musical life of the city is illustrated in 
the series of Saturday morning lectures given by Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley. This distinguished woman, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs and one of the 


eminent members of the artist faculty of the school, spends - 


two hours discussing the programs offered by the Cincin- 
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nati Symphony Orchestra, Form and structure, thematic 
and harmonic development of the numbers are analyzed, de- 
scribed and evaluated during the class hour, so that students, 
attending the concerts that evening, have the words of this 
leader in the musical life of America fresh in their memories 
and are able to benefit to the fullest extent from her in 
struction. The lectures, which Mrs. Kelley invests with the 
charm ever present in her multitudinous public addresses 
are often illustrated by advanced students. 

The Conservatory of Music orchestra, under the direction 
of Rudolf Thomas, was scheduled to broadcast its second 
concert over Station WKRC, Cincinnati, 


Recitals at Virgil Piano Conservatory 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil arranged. a most interesting program 
given by advanced pupils at the Virgil Piano Conservatory 
on December 4 in Rumford Hall, New York. Those taking 
part were Charlotte Zelansky, Dorothy Tsantilis, Alma Blood 
and a class of four young ladies who executed some tech- 
nical work which thoroughly interested the audience. The 
class consisted of Mary Pokora, Dorothy Tsantilis, Charlotte 
Zelansky and Dorothy Feldman. On December 11 a recital 
was given by very young pupils, one a child of five years 
who played not only eight little pieces from memory but also 
several themes which she had composed herself and written 
out. The children appearing at this recital are between the 
ages of five and eleven. They played some yery attractive 
pieces and also executed (for them) some difficult technic, 
velocity ranging from three hundred to six hundred notes 
per minute. 

A special opportunity for students who wish to enter the 
Virgil Conservatory will be afforded during the week of 
January 3, when full and partial scholarships will be awarded 
to talented pupils. 


Hattie Sternfeld Resumes Teaching 


Hattie Sternfeld, teacher of the piano, has resumed. her 
classes on Saturdays at crenwey Hall. 
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She displayed a beautiful voice, round and full, which she used 
with dramatic power. Her talents had free play in a great variety of 
songs. 
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Elsie Alexander, pianist, gave an interesting program 
at the Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, Ill, on December 
6. Miss Alexander is one of Chicago’s busiest pianists. 

Elsa Alsen has been engaged for the Wagner perform- 
ances to be given on the Pacific Coast—in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—next fall. She was heard in Tristan and 
Isolde in Milwaukee on December 10, and later will sing 
Rosenkavalier in Chicago, Ill. 

Fernand Ansseau sang many times in Belgium through- 
out the summer for the benefit of the poor of that country. 
It is interesting to state at this time that the distinguished 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera has been re-engaged for 
this coming summer season at Covent Garden in London. 

The Associated Music Teachers’ League, Gustav L. 
Becker, president, announces a general meeting, to 
which all teachers of music, vocal and instrumental, are 


invited, at Town Hall, New York, December 22, at ten 
o'clock Subjects for discussion include living issues 
which every teacher has to meet 

Frederic Baer sang for the Bridgeport, Conn., Ora 


torio Society on December 7, giving a miscellaneous concert 
program. 

Ziatko Balokovic, violinist, has completed his extensive 
tour of Jugoslavia and Roumania and started his schedule 
of Hungary, Austria, and Germany. Recently he made his 
first appearance with the Budapest Philharmonic in the 
Brahms concerts and received an ovation, according to cable 
advices to the Daniel Mayer office. 

Rhené-Baton, president and conductor of the Pasde- 
loup Orchestral Association of Paris, has been made an 
officer-knight, of the White Rose of Finland. In addition 
to the Pasdeloup concerts in Paris, Rhené-Baton will conduct 
many concerts in foregin parts, notably at Bucharest, Buda- 
pest, Oslo, as well as in Scandinavia. In France he will 
conduct, at Cannes and at Nice. A tour of Central Europe 
is now being organized. 

Evsei Beloussoff, at his New York recital, November 29 
played a new composition, Adon-Olam, by Rubin Goldmark, 
for which he had the assistance of the composer at the 
piano. 

Kathryn Browne made many friends upon her appear- 
ance in Waukesha, Wis. “Large and enthusiastic crowd 
braved howling blizzard to greet Kathryn Browne,” read the 
telegram, Clarence Cramer, manager, received from Mrs. 

F. Hawley of Waukesha, Wis., just after the singer's joint 


et “Audience delighted with artists and insisted upon 
repeated encores. Miss Browne's charming personality, 
radiant beauty, and melodious voice utterly fascinated her 


hearers, who clamored for more.” 

Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, announces a mid-winter Intensive Course for 
Piano Teachers, from January 3 to 28. In addition to class 
work there will be six hours of private lessons, the Chitten- 
den class in repertory for advanced grades, and four evening 
lectures. A two-year course and an advanced course are 
also announced during this, the forty-first, season of the 
Institute. 

Jelly D’Aranyi, violinist, who will make her first Amer- 
ican concert tour under the Annie Friedberg Management 
next fall, recently appeared before a record audience of the 
Royal Dublin Society, an organization which is over two 
hundred years old. 

Glenn Drake has had a successful tour of the South, 
appearing November 26 in recital in Johnson City (Tenn.) ; 
29, Gadsden (Ala.); December 1, Monroe; 3, Jackson 
(Miss.); 6, Hot Springs, and 8, Memphis (Tenn.). The 
Monroe, Jackson and Hot Springs dates were joint recitals 
with Cecil Arden and Memphis with Cecilia Hansen. 

Willem Durieux, Dutch cellist, continues well occu- 
pied, for not only is he head of the cello section of the 
American Orchestral Society as well as a busy teacher, but 
he has been filling many concert engagements, a few of which 
were as follows: October 27, concert in New Rochelle with 
Philip James; October 29, concert of the Century Theater 
Club, Hotel Commodore; November 5, at the State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa.; December 8, concert in Great Neck, 
L. I, at the Community Church. Marion Carley is accom- 
panist for Mr. Durieux, and the ensemble of these two artists 
has received well deserved commendation. ae 

Marie De Kyzer, soprano, appeared as gtest soloist in 
a sacred concert at Norristown, Pa., November 21, and was 
re-engaged for later in the season. She has been appointed 
conductor of the Choral Society, Jackson Heights Music 
Club, which has started rehearsals, and will give the first 
concert after the holidays. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, was the subject of an edi- 
torial in the Lawrenceville, N. J., Daily, which said: “Her 
range is truly remarkable, with a ‘voice of rare clearness and 
power; the most powerful, ringing notes were sung with 
the same sweetness as the softer tones. Boys at The Law- 
renceville School are ever critical, and te please them, real 
worth is necessary. 

Lynnwood Farnam and his choir at the Church of the 
Holy Communion gave the monthly musical service, Novem- 
ber 28, singing, a capella, O Emmanuel (Davies) and Nune 
Dimittis (Stanford). The organ numbers were Images 
(De Maleingreau), Dorian Prelude (Ms., Bruce Simonds), 
From Depths of Woe, and The Reed-Grown Waters (Karg- 
Elert) 

Elsa Foerster, American prima donna, star of the 
Cologne City Opera, is the youngest artist of American 
birth in Europe to sing Turandot, the Cologne opera being 
the second German city producing it; proceeding this she 
gave her first song recital in that city. November 14, she 
sang Elsa in Diisseldorf, followed by splendid newspaper 
notices. . 

Herbert Gould, basso cantante has been constantly in 
demand since the beginning of the season. Wherever he 
sings he wins the approval of his listeners. On November 
2, he furnished the recital in the Elon College Artists’ 
Series at Elon College (N. C.). Mr. Gould has been engaged 
for the Cincinnati (O.) festival in May, 1927. 

H. Collier Grounds, recently appointed organist at the 
Church of Our Lady of Esperanza, took up his residence 
in New York City the early part of the season and has 
begun his activities in the metropolis as organist, concert 
pianist, accompanist, coach and teacher. He has had wide 
experience as piano pedagogue, and has been successful in 
his public concert work, having been associated with well 
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known artists in London, England; Ottawa and Montreal, 
Canada; Boston, Mass., and other cities. Many of Mr. 
Ground’s pupils are now professional musicians, and he also 
has had considerable success in teaching amateurs who have 
acquired a life-long joy in their music. 

Howard Green, of Butler, Pa., is praised by Harvey B. 
Gaul in his Pittsburgh Sunday Post music-page of Novem- 
ber 14. “His playing is beautifully pianistic, sharp, clean 
and dynamic ... whoever taught him in New York has 
done a real work of craftsmanship”, wrote Mr. Gaul. Mr. 
Green’s teacher in New York was Prof. Riesberg. 

Dusolina Giannini gave her first performance of 
Madame Butterfly in any state when she appeared in this 
role at the Hamburg Opera House on November 19. Cable 
advices to the Daniel Mayer office report as follows: “But- 
terfly colossal performance. Wild enthusiasm. Endless 
recalls. According to local press, Giannini created new 
type of Butterfly, compared to Bernhardt and Duse.” 

“Edwin Hughes plays with vigor and fire,” was a press 
caption in the review of a recent recital given by the well 
known pianist at Lewisburg, Pa., under the auspices of 
Bucknell University. The notice ‘records further that the 
artist “received an ovation at the close” and that the enthu- 
siastic audience shouted “bravo” after the final encore. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, “the singing president” of the 
Verdi Ciub, following her singing of English songs at Town 
Hall, November 15, for the Indiana Society (Mary Garrett 
Hay, president), was the soprano at a musicale given by 
Mrs. Jesse Edwards, Hempstead, L. I., on November 28. 
Mrs. Edwards is the mother of Tavimia D’Arve of the 
Paris Opera Comique, who is now singing in Italy. Mrs. 
Jenkins sang groups of songs in French and English, and 
notable was the assemblage of prominent presidents of wo- 
men’s clubs, among them Mesdames Joseph B. Barry (Philo- 
mela), H. Hall Marshall (Garden City Women's Club), 
Oscar Gemunder (prominent in the Verdi Club); Charles 
Queck-Berner, Perry E. Bannerman, John R. Miller, Henry 
5. Schley, Mauro Cottone, Lieut. Coats, U. S, A., Michael 
Califano and others. November 22, Mrs. Jenkins was soloist 
for the Manhattan Study Club, encores following her singing 
of French and Spanish songs, with Irene Gruenberg at the 
piano, 

Augusta Lenska, Chicago Opera contralto, made her 
first appearance of the season with that organization on 
November 9 as Carmella in the Jewels of the Madonna and 
followed this with an interpretation of Azucena in Trovatore 
a few days later. On both occasions she scored a great per- 
sonal success and, according to the Chicago American, 
“Mme. Lenska carried off the major honors, for the role of 
Azucena fits her like the proverbial glove. She sang it sup- 
erbly, exhibiting a high C in a scale that would have been 
a credit to a soprano.” Other papers concurred in the opin- 
ion that Mme. Lenska is one of the most valuable members 
of the organization which is the pride of the mid-western 
capital. 

Laurie Merrill, American soprano, has booked many 
engagements for her recitals, given in French, Spanish, and 
concert costume, all on one program. Her winning ways, 
gorgeous costumes, and interpretive ability have won praise 
from Paris, Barcelona, Havana and Boston. 

Arthur Middleton was the baritone of a quartet of 
Metropolitan artists that sang in Tampa, Fia., recently under 
the auspices of the Tampa Music Festival Associ iation. This 
artist began his season in Topeka, Kans., on October 28 with 
Paul Althouse in one of the joint recitals the Althouse-M id- 
dleton combination gives. 

James Moffatt, Irish tenor, was heard over WOR radio 
in a recital, November 15. There were requests for a repeti- 
tion of Mother Machree, which he so beautifully rendered, 
he repeated it December 3, from the same station. He is a 
pupil at the Marguerite Potter studios, New York. 

Senor Don Jose Mojica, young tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, will include Tulsa, Okla., in his spring tour, 
according to Clarence Cramer, his manager. He will give his 
usual program, including two groups of Spanish love songs. 

Lambert Murphy’s recital in ( ‘hicago called forth 
praise of his finished art from all the critics. The News 
found him “an artist of the first rank, with a voice which 
he has under perfect control, warm in timbre, sympathetic 
in quality, and admirable in its evenness.” “Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor—and a great one—lent lustrous, many-shaded 
tones to the expressive illumination of the texts. He is 
another of the small but growing company of masters of the 
difficult art of the lyric narative,” wrote the Herald and 
Examiner. “He told the story through song with the mean- 
ing of the poem enhanced by the beauty of the singing 
tone,” commented the Post. In a staccato style, the Eve- 
ning American wrote, “Lambert Murphy, well-known singer, 
too seldom heard in Chicago. Lovely tenor, polished vocal 
style, master of the art of tonal shading.” And the Journal 
found the voice “of refreshing brilliance.” 

The Mayflower, a popular hostelry for professionals in 
Washington, D. C., included among its recent guests Dimitri 
Smirnoff, of Paris, and Elena Rakowska, both heading the 
cast for the performance of Tschaikowsky’s Pique Dame 
tog was given at the Washington Auditorium on Decem- 
yer © 

Kathryn Meisle and Arthur Hackett-Granville were 
engaged for a performance of The Messiah at the San 
Francisco Festival on December 11 with the San Francisco 
Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, conductor. Both Mr. Hackett- 
Granville and Miss Meisle made the cross country trip for 
this one performance, returning immediately to continue 
concert work in the East. 


The Neighborhood Music School gave its regular 
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monthly students’ concert, November 28, in the School Audi- 
torium. 

Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist who made his Ameri- 
can debut on October 8 with such success, was heard in 
Boston for the first time on December 7 and played with 
the New York Symphony on December 10. 

m1 Peterson scored big success here last evening 
before an enthusiastic audience that demanded many en- 
cores,” Samuel N. Pickard, manager of the famous artist 
series at Ripon, Wis., telegraphed to Clarence E. Cramer, 
manager of Alma Peterson, dramatic soprano, formerly of 
the Chicago Opera. “She has exquisite voice and charming 
personality. I believe that she should rightly be considered 
-one of the best sopranos on the concert stage. Ripon people 
were delighted and will want to hear her again.” 

The Philadelphia Music Club has moved from its old 
headquarters and now has executive offices in Estey Hall, 
where the entire second floor has been leased for a term of 
years. The offices include a large music salon, president's 
office and committee room and secretary's office. The hospi- 
tality committee, with Mrs. Walter G. Herbert as chairman, 
has planned many intimate social affairs to be held in the 
music salon, and a series of receptions and teas, with Mrs. 
John J. McDevitt in charge, are being given in honor of 
many musical celebrities visiting Philadelphia. The club 
chorus rehearsals and all rehearsals of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society (an affiliated organization) are held in the 
Estey Music Hall. The club programs are given, as in the 
past, on the second and fourth Tuedays of the month in the 
ball room of the Bellevue-Stratford. Clarence K. Bawden 
again is musical director for the chorus; Edna Harwood 
Baugher is the new chairman. 

_ Ruth Rodgers’ beautiful soprano voice continues to 
give pleasure at the services at St. Paul’s M. E. Church, 
New York. She recently was engaged to sing at Temple 
Emanu-El, also in the metropolis, On November 26 Miss 
Rodgers was heard at an art exhibit in Brooklyn. 

Mme. Aline Sanden, who is the leading character so- 
prano at the Munich State Opera, will sing for the first time 
in concert in France at the Salle Gaveau, Paris, on January 
10, A week later she appears at Monte Carlo and, imme- 
diately after that, at Milan. At these concerts she includes 
in her program songs by the young American composer, 
Charles L,. Flick-Steger, whose recently completed opera, 
The Chieftain’s Daughter, is slated for performance in Ger- 
many next season, 7; May, Mme. Sanden will repeat the 
same program in London, She is planning her second Amer- 
ican visit for the season of 1927-28. , 

Henry F. Seibert, concert and church organist, was 
heoked for December 9, over WJZ; 10, in Town Hall; 16, 
Trinity Church, Reading, Pa.; 20, Troy, N. Y., and January 
4, Jamestown, N. Y. In November he gave organ recitals 
in Huntington and Endicott, N. Y. Town Hall and St. 
Thomas Lutheran Church, New York City. Nashua, N. H., 
and Philadelphia heard him as guest recitalist in prominent 
churches. 

Bruce Simonds, a busy artist under Annie Friedberg’s 
management, played three concerts in three successive days— 
Waterbury, November 17; Greensburg, November 18 and 
New Haven, November 19. Mr. Simonds gave his New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on November 28. 

‘Ednah Cook Smith, mezzo-contralto, was one of the 
artists presented at the musicale given on November 17, 
under the auspices of The Juniors of the Review Club of 
Oak Lane. As usual, Mrs. Smith delighted the audience 
with her rich voice and excellent stage presence. 

Ethelynde Smith appeared recently as soloist with the 
Altoona (Pa.) Male Choir, and according to critical report 
the soprano delighted the large audience with her fine art. 
She was heard in arias and songs, and following her three 
appearances encores were requested. 

oscanini, when he comes here early in the new year, 
will conduct at only one benefit performance, which will be 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House, January 15, in aid 
of the Neighborhood Music School. 

The Tollefsen Trio, having returned from a fortnight’s 
tour of the South, will play two rare works at its Town 
Hall concert. They are the trios by Wolf-Ferrari, opus 5, 
and by Gretchaninoff, opus 38. 

Ernest Toy and Eva Leslie Toy, Australian concert 
artists, are at present touring Minnesota, North Dakota and 
‘Wisconsin. . The tour includes ten days in Wisconsin, three 
in North Dakota and about five weeks in Minnesota. After 
their appearance at the Auditorium in St. Paul (Minn.), 
for the State Teachers’ Association, where they played to an 
audience of about seven thousand, they were immediately 
re-engaged by the University for next season. The Univer- 
‘sity manager, Mr. Gislason, reports that the remarks from 
the local managers “are everywhere in the superlative” and 
that their work is “the finest we have ever heard.” These 
artists return to Chicago for a short stay about December 18. 

Jeannette Vreeland, during the first half of this month, 
is singing in New Brunswick, N. J., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Other cities that have recently engaged the popular soprano 
include St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
New Orleans, La.; Lowell and Boston, Mass., and Detroit, 
Mich. 

Nevada van der Veer recently sang in Buckhannon, W. 
Va., Massillon, O., New Brighton, Pa., Coshocton, O., and 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. The artist appears as soloist with three 
major symphony orchestras during the course of the season. 

Phradie Wells, young soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company recently had an exceedingly busy week. She 
sang with the Reading Symphony Orchestra on November 14, 
returned the same night to appear on November 15 in The 
Magic Flute at the Metropolitan, and had to leave the next 
day for Pittsburgh to sing in Greensburg, November 18, and 
Indiana, Pa., November 19. She is now back again appear- 
ing at the Metropolitan. Wherever Miss Wells appears she 
is sure of a hearty welcome and return engagements. : 

Reinald Werrenrath was the only concert artist to sing 
at the Customs House Dance at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, on November 26. Mr. Werrenrath has been a feature 
of this program for many years, and no Customs entertain- 
ment appears to be complete without his presence and beauti- 
ful voice. Thanksgiving night the baritone was heard in 
joint recital in Buffalo, N 


Promising Monte Carlo Season 


Monte Carto.—The forecast of the musical season in 
Monte Carlo is full of delightful promises. The Concerts 
Classiques et Modernes will give their series every Wednes- 
day until May; the big orchestral concerts, which are regu- 
larly conducted by Philippe Gaubert of the Paris Opera, 


MUSICAL COURTER 


will have as guests. Sir Landon Ronald,. Pierre Monteux, 
Paul Paray and, for the Beethoven festival in March, 
Léon Jehin. with Jeanne Campredon and Yvonne Courso as 
soloists. There will be chamber music by the Monte-Carlo 
Trio and Quartet, the Vienna String Quartet .and the Calvet 
and Andolfi String Quartet. The usual numerous recitalists 
as well as ‘soloists with the chamber music concerts will in- 
clude Arthur Rubinstein, Vladimir Horowitz, Jean Wiener, 
Albert Spalding, Umberto Benedetti, Andres Ségovia, Jan 
Kubelik, Alexander Brailowsky,. Carlo Zecchi, Marcelle 


‘Meyer, Gaétane Borghini and Grégor Piatigorsky. 5S. J 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as podsible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 

MusicaL Decrees 

E, S. W.—About music degrees in England it can be said 
that practically all the large universities give such degrees, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, Durham, Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland, Edinburgh and Wales are on the list 
of colleges where the musician can receive the title of 
Doctor of Music. These degrees, it is understood, are as 
a rule honorary, conferred on well known musicians who 
have accomplished something, as is of course the rule here 
among the leading universities. 

STORIES OF THE OPERAS 

K, N.—There is a book called The Complete Opera Book, 
containing a description of two hundred or more opera’ 
by the late Gustave Kobbe, a well known critic of New 
York. There is a short description of the composers, the 
date of first production, and the opera described act by act, 
making an interesting compilation. Unfortunately it has 
not been brought up to date, the supplement added containing 
only half a dozen names of the newer operas. There is 
also The Opera-Goers Complete Guide, published in 1921, 
which gives the plot, etc. It is difficult to keep .a book about 
operas up to date as new ones are constantly being offered, 
some of which do not live long. 

DIcTION ARIES 

A. S. M.—There are several dictionaries of musicians in- 
cluding the old standby, Groves, with its American edition 
some years ago, atid Baker’s, as it is familiarly called. While 
the latter is valuable for its American list, there are also 
some names missing that should appear. However, making 
a dictionary is not a simple task, and we are fortunate to 
have such good books of reference even if not quite up-to- 
date. Undoubtedly there will be others, as there have been 
some in the past, but the courage of the compiler seems to 
fail after one edition. Music has reached such proportions 
in this country that it is really an overwhelming subject to 
keep pace with in statistics. In respect to information about 
musicians, it may be mentioned that an amusing touch is 
given in the case of two or three musicians in that they have 
different birth dates, one even having been born in two dif- 
ferent places. 

Norto SuHore Festiva Prize 

H. P. H.—Concerning your inquiry as to whether the suc- 
cessful candidate in winning the $1,000 prize presented 
1926—by the North Shore Festival Association was a pupil 
of one of the judges, this fact is not true. The successful 
candidate at the last Festival was Edward Collins from the 
Chicago Musical College and he is not a pupil of any of the 
judges. All orchestral scores in this contest were submitted 
with a motto. Nobody, including the judges, knew the 
names of the contestants and it was not until after the award 
was made that the successful candidate’s name was known. 


Rubinstein Club Begins Fortieth Season 


With Alberto Salvi, harpist; Benno Rabinoff, violinist, 
and Beniamino Riccio, baritone, as well as the splendid 
women’s chorus of 150 voices, Dr. William Rogers Chapman, 
conductor, the first concert, fortieth season, of the Rubinstein 
Club was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, December 7. 
The chorus had to repeat Effinger’s I Shall Not Pass: 
Nevin’s Love Song (first performance) was beautifully 
done; Montani’s The White Silence was especially effective 
with harp obligato and organ, and Christmastide numbers 
were also enjoyed, all this conducted with the vigor and 
effects associated with Dr. Chapman. Mr. Salvi’s numbers 
were loudly applauded, especially Debussy’s The Fountain. 
Violinist Rabinoff, following recent successes at the Maine 
festivals, played virtuoso pieces with fine success. Baritone 
Riccio’s Italian numbers and operatic fervor brought him 
encores. Capable accompanists were Bertha Rich, Kathryn 
Kerin-Childs, and Louis R. Dressler. 
, It is safe to say, however, that the proceedings during the 
intermission were of greatest interest, marking as they 
did, the beginning of the fortieth season of the club. Oscar, 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, was summoned to the platform, 
and gave a short talk, closing with “I wish you fifty more 
years here; I love them both” (kissing Mrs. Chapman on 
both cheeks). President Mrs. Chapman thanked the Choral 
for faithfulness, called attention to the splendid wreath 
presented Dr. Chapman by his singers, introduced a recent 
bride, Mrs. Birnbohm, spoke of the coming luncheon to 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, which 100 Rubinstein members will 
attend, and called attention to the presence of Mrs. Nevin 
and Mr. Spross. Dr. Chapman said it was “a wonderful 
night,” and mentioned the first concert in old Chickering 
Hall, with Annie Louise Cary, soloist, and a chorus of 
seventy-five women, of whom only two were present this 
evening—Mrs. E. F. Patterson and Mrs. Chapman. He 
spoke of the Maine Festivals. which he has conducted for 
thirty years, and interspersed his talk (forbidden by his 
spouse) with many anecdotes and numerous personal allu- 
sions, all of which vastly interested and amused the large 
audience. Then followed a reception bv officers, and dancing. 

December 17, at noon, a musicale will follow the rehearsal 
with sale of toys, cards, etc., for the benefit of the Philan- 
throvic Auxiliary. Januarv 15, Presidents’ Day will be 
celebrated. The English Singers appearing, The second 
concert will take place, January 26, with Lucille Chalfant, 
soloist. Dr. and Mrs. Chapman will spend February and 
March in the South. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los AnoceLes, Cat.—The third pair of symphony concerts 
Philharmonic Auditorium presented a program of 
enthralling interest, rich in contrasts. At the Thursday 

yht concert, Walter Henry Rothwell and the orchestra 
won a tremendous artistic triumph. The opening number 
was a Bach Prelude, Choral and Fugue, arranged for the 

chestra by Johann ees Abert, which was heard for the 
first time in Los Angeles. Played with great brilliancy, the 
1¢ was an especially fine ac hievement and the interpolated 
choral for the brasses, pleasing. It showed to the full Bach's 
pre-eminence as a composer, Mr. Rothwell was recalled 
again and again and the orchestra obliged to stand. The 
Siegfried Idyl, by Wagner, was exquisitely played and both 
orchestra and conductor received an ovation. Goldmark’s 
Scherzo, op. 45, played for the first time at these concerts, 
was especially effective in the strings, and the orchestration 

a whole was fine. Liadoff's Enchanted Lake was also 
played for the first time at these concerts. Under Rothwell’s 
baton it proved a brilliant bit of tone painting and received 
an ovation. The Ravel La Valse was the final number and 
was as great a contrast to the opening Bach number as could 
The development of the waltz theme out of 
confusion, handled in a masterly fashion, had a breadth and 

weep that were powerful and fascinating. It has been 
played several times in Los Angeles, but the rendition on 
this occasion was the most impressive. The night was a 

eritable triumph for both Mr. Rothwell and the orchestra, 
ween was obliged to rise after practically every number. 

George Leslie Smith presented Virginia Flohri, colora- 
tura soprano, and Robert Hurd, tenor, in recital at the Phil 
harmonic Auditorium, teu 24. Will Garroway, pian 
ist and accompanist, and J. J. Gilbert, flutist, were the assist- 
ing artists. The young Ls uno possesses a clear, bell-like 
voice in all registers and a fine technic. The tenor, Robert 
Hurd, has an excellent voice which is pleasing, but not very 
strone. The assisting artists added much to the interest of 
the program. Nothwithstanding the rain, a fair sized au- 
dience braved the elements 

The Smallman A Capella Choir gave 
fore a large house at the Philharmonic Auditorium, Nevem- 
ber 19. It was skillfully directed by John Smallman. The 
voices. are beautifully balanced. The numbers included Bach, 
Palestrina and old Gregorian music Beware, written by 
Allard de Ridder of the viola section of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, was a charming number. Vera Barstow, violin 
ist, gave two groups accompanied by Mrs, Guy Bush. 

A henefit concert was given at the Columbus Auditorium 
for the Armenian victims of the recent earthquake. Among 
those participating were Annette Keyser, soprano; Frits 
Gaillard, cellist, of the Philharmonic Orchestra; K. Vrou 
ver, violinist; Mrs. E. Ferrahian, pianist; Andre Rouseyrol, 
tenor and A, Constantin, reader 

The Zoeliner Quartet gave the 
music events of this season in the 
program was of unusual interest, 
Quartet in D minor, No. 421, 
Zoellner arrangement of Bach's Prelude in E flat minor; 
Scherzo, by Cherubini; Danish song, Roselil, by Sanby; 
Scherzo, by Glazounoff, and ending with Rispetti Strambotti, 
an ultra modern composition by Malipiero, which proved to 
be the chief point of interest of the program. 

Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker gave an exceptionally 
fine recital, November 20, at the Becker School of Music. 
Those participating were artist-pupils who are all well known 
locally for their splendid work 

Nicolino Caferio, a youthful find of 
brought from Italy to Los Angeles where he 
under the tutelage of the conductor and operatic 
Pietro Cimini 

Mae Shumway Enderly, harpist and impersonator, has re- 
turned from a three months’ concert tour through the East. 

Gertrude Childs Huntington has returned from Paris 
where she spent six months in studying 

At a recent meeting of the Philharmonic Orchestra mem- 
bership, Jay Plowe, A. Briglio, Max Wesser, Alfred Brain 
and Arthur Pabst were chosen to serve as trustees of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra Relief Fund. They are planning a 
winter concert and a mid-summer Bowl concert for which 
various well known artists are being considered as soloists. 

The University of Southern California has established a 
school for the training of chorus, choir and community 
“sing” leaders, under Alexander Stewart 

The Whittier Men’s Chorus gave its first concert of its 
eighth season, November 23. Howard L. Hocket, the or- 
ganizer, has continued as leader. 

The first of a series of monthly recitals by the pupils of 
Horatio Cogswell, of the Music College of the University of 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Southern California, took place on November 17. Lois 

Waltz, dramatic soprano; Keith Corelli, pianist; Grace 
Adele Freeby, composer and pianist, and Earle Stone, ac- 
companist, gave the program. 

November 21, Claire Mellonino, pianist, and Marjorie 
Dodge, soprano, gave a program at the Playhouse. 

Virginia Rovere, vocal teacher, has returned to Los An- 
geles after locating for a while in San Francisco, and is 
building a studio and recital hall on Mayberry Heights, 
overlooking Silver Lake. 

Pupils of Mrs. William Barber gave a program, November 
27, at Bullocks tea room. 

Maude Meserve Falconer, 
School, gave a boy pupils’ 
school recital hall. 

November 18, Isabella Curl Piana and her husband, En- 
rico Piana, gave a recital at Bovard Auditorium, at which 
they received an ovation. Bis 


head of the Nature Music 
recital, November 19, at the 


Pittsburghers Give Yost Quartet a Real 
Ovation 


The Yost String Quartet inaugurated its second Pittsburgh 
series of chamber music evenings on November 15, at the 
Hotel Schenley ballroom, and was given an ovation at the 
conclusion of the program by a large and _ fashionable 
audience. The list of patrons of this organization now 
numbers over one hundred of Pittsburgh's most prominent 
people and the gartet is now firmly established as a per- 
manent institution. Gaylord Yost, the founder and _ first 
violinist, organized the quartet over a year ago and has as 
sociated with him Roy Shumaker, second violin; Carl Rosen- 
berg, viola, and James Younger, cello. 
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Battimore, Mp.—The Baltimore Symphony . Orchestra 
began its twelfth season with a concert that attracted the 
usual capacity house. This, said to be the only municipally 
supported orchestra in the country, has accomplished a real 
work, While municipally supported, the charges for seats at 
the concerts have always been kept at a nominal figure and 
under the conditions the management of the organization has 
been forced to keep the personnel of the orchestra confined 
to local musicians. The organization is an ideal to the mem- 
bership, practically all of which make their living out of 
what might be well called the music business. Gustav Strube, 
member of the Peabody Conservatory of Music faculty, has 
been director of the orchestra since its inception and much of 
the credit that the organization merits must be placed to his 
account. The first concert of the season showed the orches- 
tra in a program calculated to test the power of any. Louise 
Hunter, of the Metropolitan Opera, was the soloist and she 
sang her several numbers in a manner that brought forth 
the greatest enthusiasm. Miss Hunter adds charm and vi- 
vaciousness to a voice of exquisite freshness. 

Another event of special interest to the local music colony 
was the recital by Shura Cherkassky, the piano prodigy who 
was “discovered” here several years ago by Fred Huber, 
local municipal director of music. Shura was a student at 
the Peabody when he attracted first notice. He has been 
away from Baltimore over a year and has been studying 
under Josef Hoffmann. Cherkassky showed greater sturdi- 
ness in this concert than on previous occasions, although his 
programs have always heen of the most taxing sort. 


John Philip Sousa and his Band paid their annual visit, 





During the past summer the men were 
able, through the generosity of one of 
their patrons, to spend the month of 
August at a quiet and secluded Michi- 
gan resort rehearsing twice daily and 
thereby the ensemble was brought to a 
high plane of artistic excellence. The 
program presented was: quartet, Op 
18, No. 4 (Beethoven), Three Idylls 
(Frank Bridge) and quartet, Op. 96 
(Dvorak). In reviewing the concert 
Harvey Gaul stated in the Pittsburgh 
Post 4 

“The Yost String Quartet emerged 
from the yearling class last night at the 
Schenley ballroom and became a sea 
soned veteran. E xpe rimentation is over 
and the qualities of routine were mani 
fest. There was mature four- part 
playing and many examples of perfect 
pausings and perfect phrasings. There 
was cohesion and unity and when a 
crescendo came along it was developed 
by all four strings; when an accent 
was called for it was pulled on all four 
instruments and not on one or two 

It was encouraging to see the 
Yost quartet starting its second sea- 
son before an enthusiastic audience of 
musicians, and it was finer still to 
hear this hard-boiled, eight-minute 
audience giving these men  whole- 
hearted applause. We shall look forward to the second con- 
cert in February with lively interest.” 

“Gaylord Yost,” said Burt McMurtrie in the Pittsburgh 
Press, “and the three associate players who comprise the 
Yost String Quartet, deserves the deepest appreciation of 
every music lover in the city of Pittsburgh for the work 
accomplished i in the development of this group. Such is our 
impression after hearing the Yost quartet last night in the 
Schenley hotel ballroom, in a program of exquisite beauty. 
The Yost quartet today ranks with any string organization in 
the land. There is perfect coordination in the playing, per- 
fect balance in the artists, and a brilliant note of imagina- 
tion directing the readings that makes the playing a pleasure 
to hear. The Beethoven No. 4 was, of course, a gem 
of quartet playing. There is no quartet in the professional 
field today that could do better and Pittsburgh is vastly en- 
— with the addition of the Y - quartet.’ 

d J. Fred Lissfelt in the Gazette Times, stated it as 
his anh Sie that: “We always have great hopes for Pitts- 
burgh’s culture when we see so large a group of music lovers 
attend a chamber music concert as that audience at Hotel 
Schenley last evening to hear the Yost String Quartet. The 
program offered was far more conservative than the last 
we heard from the same players, but the quality of the quartet 
has made rapid strides, first of all in poise, decidedly in 
rhythm and group playing, and then in variety and depth of 
tone. There was a firmness, a solidity about the Beethoven 
that bespoke assurance.” 





THE YOST STRING QUARTET 

and the occasion proved enjoyable as usual. The March 
King has been visiting Baltimore for many years and never 
has he presented a program that might for a moment be con- 
sidered boring. 

The Elshuco Trio gave an interesting concert at the Mary- 
land School for the Blind. A complete understanding on the 
part of the players was most noticeable. 

The Baltimore Music Club had another meeting which 
afforded the usual interest. On the program were Beatrice 
S. Swartz, pianist, a graduate of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. who has just returned from Paris; Alma G. Met- 

calf, violinist; Maul Albert, contralto, and Florette Ham- 
burger Gorfine and Lubov Breit Keefer, pianists. 

The annual fall concert of the Harmonie Singing Society 
presented Jeannette Rapp Dowell, soprano, and Helene Broe- 
mer, cellist, as soloists. This singing society has done splen- 
did work under the baten of David S. Melamet. 

The first concert of the season of the Jewish Educational 
Alliance Orchestra showed this organization as greatly im- 
proved. Under the capable leadership of Emile Clarke, the 
seventy-five young musicians have made excellent progress. 

Raquel Meller visited us and proved most attractive. 

Recent recitals at the Peabody were given by members of 
the faculty. That given by Alexander Sklarevski of the 
piano department showed the instructor at his best. Austin 
Conradi, pianist, and Frank Gittleson, violinist, were the 
soloists at the last recital. Both are well known in local 
circles and attracted a large audience. E. D. 
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Cecilia Hansen Returns to America for Fourth 


Season 


Cecilia Hansen returned to the United States’ on the 
Mauretania on November 26. She had spent some months 
in Europe, where she gave many concerts and appeared 
as soloist with several orchestras with her usual success. 
Upon her arrival in New York the violinist said she was 
delighted to return to America for her fourth season, for 
she always has been given a warm welcome by the concert 
audiences here. 

“Although the voyage over was rather rough,” said Miss 
Hansen, “I was able to rest after my European tour and am 
now beginning my work in this country with renewed energy. 
I have just had a very strenuous season in Europe. In the 





CECILIA HANSEN 


spring I played in Vienna, Budapest and three times in 
Holland with Willem Mengelberg. The public and the 
press everywhere gave me such a royal welcome that I was 
reengaged for this month. I played again with the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam, with Pierre Monteux 
conducting; with the Residentie Orchestra in Hague, and 
also gave many recitals. Next October I will give fifteen 
concerts in Holland.” 

The beautiful violinist also stated that in seven weeks she 
gave thirty-two concerts in Europe, playing in Finland, 
Scandinavia, Estland, Riga, Paris and Holland. Her last 
concert was on November 18 in Amsterdam, after which she 
was just able to catch the Mauretania at Cherbourg on 
November 20 so as to arrive in time for her concert season 
in America. 

“I am delighted to be engaged for the third consecutive 
year to tour the Pacific Coast,” said Miss Hansen at the 
conclusion of the interview, “where the public is as warm 
as their brilliant sunshine. I am playing there again with 
the wonderful San Francisco and Los Angeles orchestras.” 


Palmer Christian’s Fall Season 


Two Chicago churches, famous for musical programs, 
engaged Palmer Christian in October for the dedication of 
new organs; October 20 he dedicated the instrument in the 
First Congregational Church, Akron, Ohio, and October 24 
two new organs in the home church of the famous Dayton 
Westminster Choir. In both instances he played to capacity 
audiences, and was engaged for return dates: Other recitals 
have been given at Christ Church, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
First Congregational, Jackson, Mich.; St. Matthias, P. E. 
Church, Detroit; First Presbyterian, Wheeling, W. Va., 
and October 29 in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, First Presbyterian 
Church. December 9 and 10 he will appear with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conducting, when 
he will play the concerto for organ and orchestra by Eric 
Delamarter, assistant conductor of the Chicago Symphony. 
Regarding him the Dayton, Ohio, News said: “Mr, Christian 
is no flamboyant artist his is the human touch that 
brings out the full beauty of the music ;” the Dayton Journal 
commented : “Palmer Christian sought to present his program 
as a master artist should . his is a cultured style, 
gracious and genuine.” The Cedar Rapids Republican re- 
ports that “Palmer Christian is an organist of specific at- 
tainments his playing embodied all the elements of 
the truly eminent organist facile technic, splendid 
exactness in rhythm and phrasing, traditional eloquence, 
masterful, imposing and artistic interpretation.” 





Grace Weymer to Promote N. A. of H. 


Grace Weymer, member of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble 
and of the Lawrence Harp Quintette, has been appointed 
by the board of directors of the National Association of 
Harpists, Inc., to promote its good work in Syracuse. Last 
summer she began work there by giving class and private 
instruction, As the aim of the National Association of 
Harpists is for the artistic uplift of the harp, musically 
speaking, Miss Weymer is a happy choice. Her excellent 
musicianship— an asset so often lacking among instrumental- 
ists of the virtuoso type, makes her highly capable of 
fulfilling this position, Grace Weymer is a worthy exponent 
of “contemporary harpism.” This season besides resuming 
work at her New York studio, she goes to Syracuse two days 
a week in order to supervise the work of her now perma- 
nently established. class. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Engages Crooks 
The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra engaged Richard 
Crooks especially to sing the tenor solo in the Third Sym- 
phony of Szymanowski given by that organization in Phila- 
delphia on November 19 and 20. 
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Thatcher, The song, Mary Alone, sung by 
{rs. Herdien, made a special appeal. Guion’s piano ar- 
rangement of Turkey in the Straw has already become a 
well known favorite, and, as played by the composer, it had 

more than its usual appeal. . 

OLGA WARREN, SOPRANO 


A newcomer in our midst was introduced in the soprano, 
Olga Warren, who held forth in recitai at the Goodman 
Theater, also on December 5. Miss Warren was listened to 
by a large and friendly audience, which showed its keen 
appreciation by asking repetitions throughout the course of 
the program, which was lengthy and diversified, comprising 
classics, French, German and American groups. In the last 
group the composers listed were Chadwick, Frank Waller, 
Hayden Wood, MacFayden and Henry Hadley. Isaac Van 
Grove presided at the piano. 

Uptown Civic CoNCERT 

A most fitting close for the highly successful Uptown Civic 
Concert series at the Arcadia Auditorium, was the fine pro- 
gram given by Cesare Formichi, baritone of the Chicago 
Opera, and Jose Echaniz, pianist. Formichi makes a fine ap- 
pearance on the concert stage; he controls his powerful 
voice so as to remain within the confines of the concert hall, 
and sings beautifully, with fine phrasing and musicianship, 
thus proving a revelation as a concert artist. Jose Echaniz, 
who officiates as accompanist at Tito Schipa’s concerts, is not 
only an excellent accompanist, but also a pianist of the first 
water. He, too, scored heavily with the listeners. 

The remarkable success of this series of six gala concerts is 
due in a great measure to the efficient manager, Dema Harsh- 
barger, whose civic courses all over the country have been 
equally successful. Miss Harshbarger will have some sur- 
prises for next season, which will be announced after January 
14, when the Chicago Civic Concert Bureau will give a 
luncheon to which hundreds of local managers have been 
invited, 
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Cuicaco Pror.te’s SYMPHONY 

A new organization came into being December 5 with a 
concert at the Eighth Street Theater. The new orchestra, 
the Chicago People’s Symphony, is conducted by P. Marinus 
Paulsen, and while it does not claim to be in any sense a 
competitor of any of the orchestras of the city, its aim will 
be to give high class symphonic concerts. The orchestra will 
give a series of nine concerts (of which this was the first) 
at the Eighth Street Theater. The second concert will be 
presented on January 16. 

Marie Morristy SINGS 

Marie Morrisey, contralto, gave a program for the College 
Club on December 5. As no tickets were received at this 
office we are unable to review the concert. 

KINSOLVING MUSICALE 

Lauritz Melchior, tenor, shared the Kinsolvying Musical 
Morning program in the Blackstone Crystal Ballroom, De- 
cember 7, with Alfred Blumen, pianist. Through his re- 
fined style, powerful voice of natural beauty and fine ex- 
pression the Danish tenor of the Metropolitan Opera made 
several Scandinavian songs and ballads highly enjoyable. 
The pianist was heard in a group of Chopin, which he 
gave scholarly renditions, especially fine for fleet finger work 
and technical clearness. Isaac Van Grove provided excellent 
accompaniments for the singer. 

Haypn Cnorar Society Concert 

Always with an eye to giving patrons of the Haydn Choral 

Society concerts something new and interesting in programs, 
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Conductor Haydn Owens is constantly making research into 
the choral literature. For the Choral Society’s concert at 
Orchestra Hall, December 7, a most interesting and enjoy- 
able program of Welsh and ‘American music was presented, 
which received the hearty approval of the listeners. Ameri- 
can compositions by Gaines, Felix Borowski, Lester and 
Dunn formed the first half of the program and the well 
drilled Haydn Choral Society entered into the music with 
eagerness and enthusiasm and set forth some finely balanced, 
spirited singing. Conductor Owens and his choral body are 
eager, ambitious and progressive. Adding a touch of “jazz” 
to the program. The Marquesan Isle, by Dunn, proved a 
novel addition to choral literature and received a fine aa 
tion by the choristers. The big number of the evening was 
the cantata, The Victory of St. Garmon, by Harry Evans, 
and the other choral number was Hurrah | Now Hurrah! 
by Parry. 

There were two soloists, Alma Peterson, soprano, and 
Reese R. Reese, baritone. Miss Peterson revealed her 
splendid artistry and lovely voice to fine advantage in the 
Strauss Standchen, Brogi’s Gotine Gialle, an Old Swedish 
number, and selections by Lohr, Golde and Lang. Miss 
Peterson sings with beauty of tone, exquisite taste i 

r 
Reese was heard only in the solo part of the Evans cantata, 
in which he set forth beautiful singing and won the ap- 
proval of the audience. In Gaines’ Out Where the West 
Begins, Luther Jones sang the solo with good understanding 
and taste. Members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
furnished fine support, besides playing purely orchestral 
numbers by Felix Borowski and Cyril Jenkins. Altogether 
a highly enjoyable concert ! 

Cortor SoLoist ON OrcHESsTRA’s BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 


Beethoven in all his glory made up the entire vars 
Symphony Orchestra program of December 10 and 11; 
was a joyous concert. Alfred Cortot, the soloist played ‘ne 
fourth piano concerto. 

The orchestra gave magnificent readings to the Coriola- 
nus Overture, the Fourth Symphony and the Minuet and 
Finale from the string quartet, op 59, No. 3. The latter 
number, particularly, was superbly done by our admirable 
string section, 

Woman’s SyMPHONY 

As we 


Gives Seconp CONCERT 
received no tickets for the second concert of the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, Richard Czerwonky con- 
ductor, at the Goodman Theater, December 7, and as we 
believe this worthy organization deserves encouragement, we 
reproduce here with the Chicago Daily News’ critic’s account 
of the concert: “The orchestra gave her (Eulah Cornor, 
soprano soloist) good support and later played The Wood- 
land Suite by MacDowell, in which the tone body, the en- 
semble and the precision of accent showed improvement in 
the work of this orchestra and commendable work in per- 
formance. Mr. Czerwonky has his orchestral material well 
in hand.” 
SuccessFUL SAMETINI STUDENTS 

Recent successful recital appearances of two artist-students 
of Leon Sametini were given November 1, when Rudolph 
Reiners, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, gave a fine 
recital at Kimball Hall, and November 4, at the same hall, 
when Raphael Spiro gave a violin recital of which the Chi- 
cago Tribune critic said, “successful almost beyond expecta- 
tion.” 

Heniot Levy Cus 

The Heniot Levy Club met at Kimball Hall, December 5, 
for the regular monthly meeting. Those who gave the pro- 
gram were Ruth Wilson, Ruth Stamm, Olive Patier, Blenda 
Sterner and Mrs. Wahl. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Ruth Crawford, student of Mr. Weidig, won the Juilliard 
Foundation scholarship in composition for the school year. 
Miss Crawford has recently been appointed a non- resident 
member of the Advisory Board of the New Music Society 
of California that is affiliated with the International Com 
posers Guild of New York. 

Harold Cobb, organ pupil of the American Conservatory, 
was awarded first place in the final organ contest of the 
Society of American Musicians for appearance as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at one of the popular 
concerts of this season. 

Three American Conservatory students-- 
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nice Gornall and Pierson Thal—are among the six young 
pianists selected to appear on the Kiwanis Club program at 
the Cort Theater, December 19. Over one hundred piano 
students entered this contest, 

The department of Public School Music of the American 
Conservatory can be proud of the long list of teachers who 
have gone out from this institution and are serving actively 
in the field of music. Among the most recent engagements 
of graduates from this department the following may 
mentioned: Clara Kjerstad, assistant in the Department of 
Public School Music at the State Teachers’ College, Valley 
City, N. D.; Emily Clark, teacher of Public School Music 
at the Illinois Collegiate Conservatory, Jacksonville, Ill. ; 
Flora Churchill, 1924 graduate, who is the newly appointed 
teacher of Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago; L. Ber- 
nice Wagner, class of 1924, who is in charge of music at 
the Western High School, Washington, D. C.; Wilfred O. 
Phillips, class of 1926, in charge of music at West Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CaTHrYNE Bry Urescu’s APPEARANCES 

A very busy soprano is Cathryne Bly Utesch, who ap- 
peared on November 23 before the Austin North End Wom- 
en’s Club; 24, at a wedding at the Drexel Park Presbyterian 
Church; 27, at radio station WHT; 29, at the Shoreland 
Hotel, Ganguet of Jordon & Company ; 30, Pullman Lodge, 
I. O. O. F.; December 1, at the Morgan Park Methodist 
Church, and December 2, at West Englewood Lions Club. 


IsABEL RiCHARDSON MOLTER 


On December 5, Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, and’ 


Harold Molter, pianist-accompanist, furnished the bigger 
part of a most interesting program at the new home of Axel 
Lonnquist in Wilmette (111), given to dedicate his music 
room and organ. Mrs. Molter sang numbers by Gretchanin- 
off, Reimann, Grieg, Schubert, Massenet, MacDowell, Lester 
and Golde, besides Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin. Come 
Unto Him and Rejoice Greatly from the Messiah, and the 
One Fine Day aria from Madame Butterfly. 
Mrs. Herman Devries’ Active StupENTS 

Many students emanating from Mrs. Herman Devries’ 
active studio are making names for themselves in the pro- 
fessional field, both in opera and in concert, besides reflect- 
ing credit upon their prominent mentor. Gladys Billiekin, 
a talented eighteen-year-old pupil of Mrs. Devries, recently 
made an auspicious debut at a reunion of the Alliance Fran- 
caise, in honor of Mme. de Mare Stein, a noted conferenciere. 
Miss Billiekin replaced at the eleventh hour the scheduled 
singer, Esther Lundy Newcomb, and was so successful that 
she was immediately engaged as soloist for the next social 
meeting of the Cercle Francaise. Roberta Dodd Crawford, 
whose recital at Kimball Hall last spring was one of the 
most interesting debuts of the year, is now touring the Mid- 
dle West. Her recent dates included: December 8, Fort 
Riley (Kans.) ; 12, Oklahoma City (Okla.); 14, Muskogee 
(Okla.). Other appearances are: December 16, Tulsa 
( Okla.) ; 17, Hugo (Okla.) ; 20, Denison (Tex.); 21, Ard- 
more (Okla.). Mrs. Crawford w ill begin her spring concert 
intinerary in March, opening in Kansas City under the aus- 
pices of the Stellar Concert Company, March 4. 

Helen Freund, now in her third year with the Chicago 
Civic Opera, has been honored by the allottment of the role 
of Elizabeth in Cadman’s new opera, A Witch of Salem, 
which had its world premiere at the Auditorium on Decem- 
ber 8, and with a charming part in the revival of D’Albert’s 
Tiefland. 

Busn Conservatory Notes 

Edith Pierson, soprano, student of Erma Rounds, sang at 
a meeting of the D. A. R. in the Fine Arts Building, on 
November 23. Miss Rounds played the accompaniments for 
Mrs. Pierson. Relma Tyler, soprano, also from the studio 
of Miss Rounds, was soloist at an entertainment and dance 
given by the Chicago Rapid Transit Company in the ball 
room of the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. James Durham, 
who coached with Miss Rounds for several years, has been 
engaged as leading tenor and manager of the Blue Danube 
Light Opera Company, now making a fourteen weeks’ tour 
for the Redpath Bureau. 

Elmer Hess, tenor, student of Emerson Abernethy, sang 
at a dinner dance at the Webster Hotel on December 4. On 
December 18, Mr. Hess will sing at the Installation of Grand 
Masters, Circle Masonic Lodge, Oak Park. 

George Johnson, baritone, will give a concert for the Vik- 
ing Lodge, Macabee Temple, on December 26. Mr. Johnson 
is a student of Emerson Abernethy. 

A group of forty young people from lowa were guests at 
Bush Conservatory on December, 3. These young ladies 
represented a? winners of the Home Economics Associa- 
tion of Iowa. They were greatly interested in the demonstra- 
tion of piano class work under Helen Curtis and spent an 
enjoyable hour watching rehearsals in the dramatic class 
room and in visiting the studios and dormitory rooms. 

Junior and senior students of the Dramatic Department 
gave a Christmas Play for Children on the afternoon of 
December 11. The junior students will present A Russian 
Romance, by Kane, on December 14. 

Watt W. Webber, tenor, was soloist in a production of 
The Rosemaiden, given December 9 at the Masonic Temple 
in South Chicago. Mr. Webber was also soloist at the an- 
nual concert of the Chicago Paulist Choir at Orchestra Hall 
on December 13. Mr. Webber is coaching with Edgar 
Nelson. 

Mark Osrer’s ACTIVITIES 

One of the most active vocal studios in Chicago is that of 
Mark Oster, whose large class keeps him constantly busy, 
and he is found at his studio all hours of the day. Not only 
is Mr. Oster busy, but his advanced and professional pupils 
are engaged in many concerts and recital activities. Fs ther 
Krakowski and his sister, Mary Krakowski, two of Mr. 
Oster’s most popular students who are making names for 
themselves in the professional field,’ sang with success as 
soloists with a Polish choral society at Cleveland (0.), on 
November 21. Ruth Cowl, another Mark Oster disciple, is 
at present on a concert tour with Eleanor Randall. 

Mr. Oster is preparing a program of duets, trios, quartets 
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and solos for a recital at Kimball Hall, in January, at which 
he will present many of the advanced students. 
’ Gunn Scuoot News Notes 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, president of the Gunn School; Sara 
Levee, pianist, artist of Mr. Gunn, and Norman Kling, ap- 
peared on a program, November 26, over the radio (WLS). 
The occasion was an Evansville (Ind. ) program, that city 
on the Ohio having been Mr. Gunn’s home during his youth. 
He was asked to play but declined, explaining that it was 
now twenty-four years since he had addressed an Evans- 
ville audience with the pianoforte, that he felt that this was 
a record even for an American pianist in relation to his 
home town. He desired to keep it unbroken. Miss Levee 
played in his place the Scherzo of Mendelssohn and Danse 
Negre by Cyril Scott. Mr. Kling sang Boots, by Fellman, 
and Largo, by Handel. 

Leocadia Abratowski, artist-pupil of Hyacinth Glomski, 
appeared as soloist for the Polish Arts Club at the Art In- 
stitute, November 4. Viola Roth, of the dramatic depart- 
ment, is a member of the WMAQ players and broadcasts 
every Thursday night; she is coaching three one-act plays for 
the Menorah Society at Northwestern. 

Mr. AND Mrs. FREDERIKSEN IN SONATA RECITAL 

Frederik Frederiksen, violinist, and Grace Henshaw Fred- 
eriksen, pianist, gave a sonata recital at Sherwood Recital 
Hall, November 28. Their program, made up of Schumann, 
Cesare Franck and Emil: Sjogren sonatas, won the hearty 
approval of a most enthusiastic audience. 

JEANNETTE Cox, 





Richard Bublig Wins Critics’ Praise 


Richard Buhlig, American pianist, has been on a tour along 
the Pacific Coast lately, and while there played the Emperor 
Concerto with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. Pat- 
terson Greene, critic of the Los Angeles Examiner, wrote an 
interesting notice of the concert (December 2) and especially 
of Mr. Buhlig’s part in it: “We are familiar with the vir- 
tuoso who makes a concerto sound like a musical miscege- 
nation—a contest between solo instrument and orchestra, 
with the conductor trying to act as mediator. We know the 





RICHARD BUHLIG 


performer who enters always with a flourish and who gives 
evident signs of boredom during the orchestral passages. 
These soloists serve to define Richard Buhlig, for he is 
everything that they are not. 

“His style of playing is strongly individual. It is imper- 
sonalized to the point of being the essence of personality. 
The music seems to develop into sound of its own accord. 
Structural form is magnificently revealed without hardness 
of outline. The concerto becomes a great musical thought, 
with piano and orchestra blend into perfect homogeneity. At 
times one was scarcely aware of the entrance of the piano 
part, because it emerged so inevitably from the musical 
development. Buhlig’s tone is always idiomatic of the instru- 
ment, with no attempts at coloration which is not germane. 
His technic has reached the ultimate goal of spontaneity. 
His performance is a revelation of Beethoven and, conse- 
quently, of his own consummate artistry. 

The other Los Angeles critic liked Mr. Buhlig too. Isabel 
Morse Jones wrote in the Los Angeles Daily Times: “His 
brilliant interpretation of the great masterpiece for pianists 
was well received and his very evident deep feeling for the 
work made his performance impressive to a high degree ;’ 
and Carl Bronson said in the Los Angeles Evening Herald: 
“His was a meditative performance, rich with the under- 
standing of the great master whose patterns he was express- 
ing. His piano conception was not as brilliant as it was 
noble. It was with the emphasis of a poet that he touched the 
colorful phrases. The pianist received an ovation that must 
have pleased him greatly.” 


Handel’s Messiah Christmas Eve 


Handel’s Messiah will be sung under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Carl on Christmas Eve, December 24, at 8:00 
o'clock in the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street. The soloists are Grace Kerns, soprano; 
Amy Ellerman, alto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Edgar Scho- 
field, bass. The regular choir will be augmented by chor- 
isters from St. Bartholomew's Church. On the following 
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programs of ancient and 


A. M,, and 


Sunday, December 26, elaborate 
modern Christmas carols will be sung at 11:00 
8:00 P.M. 


- ———~ 


Hutcheson and Enesco Elusive Personalities 


Into the life of every crossword puzzle fan must come 
sooner or later the word in hve letters meaning a narcotic 
drink, It is as inevitable as the Tschaikowsky Pathétique 
on a request program. Perhaps a kind Providence has 
vouchsated the first two letters as “Bh,” but that oniy makes 
matters worse. With both hands clutching your moist brow, 
you agonize impotently for the word. It isn’t the heat, but 
the humility of it all—to be obliged to acknowledge defeat. 
And then, hours later, when you come to, and feebly crawl to 
the dictionary, you find that the ornery word is “bhang.” 

Alt of which is a prelude to the statement that certain per- 
sonalities possess a similar quality of elusiveness. They are 
the kind that one gets just so far with, not that they are not 
pleasant and charming people, tor they are. They will talk 
delightfully on all sorts of subjects from esoteric Buddhism 
to dtravinsky, but you never quite get the keynote of the 
real “Me” any more than you get bhang out of five letters. 

Of course, ‘the majority of artists are as easy to decipher 
as a word in three letters meaning hen fruit. To them, an 
interview is merely a personally conducted tour through 
the highways and byways of their inner self entitled “As 
Seen ‘Through An Artist's I's.” All the interviewer has to 
do is to sit luxuriously silent and ‘absorb the conversation. 

Now, among the artists of the “bhangesque” type, are 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and ‘seorges Enesco, violinist. 
‘There are others, naturally, but one can not make an index 
of Who’s Who along this line in the short space of one arti- 

cle. Besides, when one makes up a complete list like that, 
it is almost sure to be incomplete in the end and entail a lot 
of trouble for the writer afterward, pouring balm on bruised 
egos. 

But to return to Hutcheson and Enesco they decidedly 
belong to the intellectual category of the artist species, des 
pite certain dissimilarities in type, taste, and temperament. 

Mr. Hutcheson, for instance, is an Anglo-Saxon, born in 
Australia. He is slight of build, with blue eyes and closely- 
cropped light-brown hair that the third movement of the 
Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto never seems to ruffle. 
He is rather particular about his food, takes his eggs three 
minutes boiled, smokes a dark and robust cigar, enjoys Im 
manuel Kant, ‘believes original sin and Eric Satie are one, 
and in a toss-up between Brahms and Liszt chooses the latter 
as one of the five great masters of piano music. 

Enesco, on the other hand is a Latin, born in Rumania. 
He is a veritable colossus in build, swarthy of complexion, 
with dark eyes and a shock of black hair, ome lock of which 
always gets in his eyes when he plays the Paganini studies 
arranged by Sarasate. He does not bother much about his 
food, so long as it is there when he wants it; does not care 
how long-boiled the egg, prefers blondes in cigars, thinks 
Satie could have done worse than he did, and is an out-and- 
out Brahmsian even unto the 105th opus. 

But after all, these are only superticial dissimilarities. Es 
sentially both men are one in their passive dislike of public 
ity. Neither one being especially keen on the interview, they 
both wonder in a submissive sort of way just what it is all 
about. Why should they hold forth on the American sky 
line, vegetarianism, or the relation of the boll-weevil to the 
on-coming crop of musicians? Why must they perforce dis- 
appear from view in order to be dragged by the hair of the 
head onto the front page of the dailies? And why the where- 
fore of achieving immortality by way of having a cigar or a 
cold cream named after them? 

To such artists life is too serious, and what with only 
twenty-four hours to the day, a goodly part of that time 
taken up with sleep, meals, and concertizing, there are few 
precious minutes to waste on interviewers. Of course, they 
are too polite to say so in so many words, but they give you 
that impression, if you are an interviewer with psychic per 
ceptions. 

Despite the many calls upon their time, they accomplish an 
inconceivable amount of work, due, they will tell you, to 
rising hours closely patterned after those of the early worm. 

In artistic faith they are what you might call evolutionists, 
and believe firmly in the ultimate dodecachordic division of 
the scale and the survival of the semitone. But that is 
neither here nor now. Sufficient unto the day is the discord 
thereof. In composition, both are quite sane. 

Last season Mr. Hutcheson completed a Fantaisie (con- 
certo) for two pianos and orchestra which was played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski, with Guy Maier 
and himself at the pianos. It has proved a valuable addition 
to the restricted literature of this type, and is a work of bril- 
liance and originality. At the same time it is mercifully 
devoid of the pinchbeck modernism prevalent in some of the 
— of our day, which aims at futurity and achieves but a 

ay 

As for Enesco, in his own words, he is “never consciously 
ultra-modern.” There is always a well-defined strain of sanity 
that runs through all his music. He is at present working 
on the orchestration of his Oedipus, an opera based on a 
libretto by Fleg, which will have its world premiere in Paris 
this winter. 

In short, both men are doers and believe that one’s best 
work is achieved in silence. And for that reason, no doubt, 
an interview with them is a difficult task, owing to the fact 
that their part of it is always marked “molto ritenuto e 
sempre semplice.” E. D 


Christmas Session at Stephens Studio 


Percy Rector Stephens’ regular Christmas session for 
teachers and singers will be held this season from December 
27 to January 8 This season has almost become an in 
stitution, and represents an important feature of the Stephens 
Studio activities, for many busy teachers residing at a dis 
tance from New York find the Christmas holidays a most o 1p 
portune time for brushing up their own technic, and they 
enjoy also the lectures on diction and other musical sul 
jects which are a part of the course 
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Mildred Dilling Achieves Notable Success 

in Great Britain 

When Mildred Dilling, American harpist, gave her own 
recital in London recently, the English people took her quite 
to their hearts, and prior to that each and every friend did 
all he could to make the concert the great success that it 
was. 

This, however, was not Miss Dilling’s first appearance in 
London, for the season before she had been heard in a joint 
recital there. In addition to this recital, her own, the harpist 
played considerably at private soirées; Lady Lewis pre- 
sented her at two musicales, one at her town house and the 
other at her country estate, where the distinguished guests 





Norman Moss photo 
MILDRED DILLING 
harpist 


were Dame Nellie Melba and the Lord Chief Justice. It is 
said that Ruth Draper and Mildred Dilling were the two 
most favored Americans of the season, many parties being 
given in their honor. 

When Miss Dilling gave her own London recital, all her 
English friends made their friends, in turn, attend. Lord 
and Lady Ashfield gave a dinner in her honor prior to the 
recital, and Lady Ashfield also entertained her at luncheon. 
Lady Pitcairn-Campbell and Lady Swaythling gave dinners 
for Miss Dilling and everywhere she was so cordially re- 
ceived that now she cannot help counting London her second 
home. 

In America, Miss Dilling says we have an idea that the 
English are too reserved. This is not true. She has exper- 
ienced the wonderful hospitality of the South and West, but 
the English, she found, take entertaining as a serious busi- 
ness, and are delightful. “If you write an English woman 
or man a note,” according to Miss Dilling, “you get a reply 
almost by the next mail. They are that punctilious.” 

As she gave her last recital at practically the wrong time 
of the year, the large and fashionable audience that heard 
her bespoke her popularity. Later this season she will be 
heard again in London—a recital a year will, no doubt, be 
the outcome. 

Last year Mildred Dilling had considerable success in 
broadcasting in England and so in the spring she had a 
number of offers for a tour of various stations. Miss Dill- 
ing, however, did not accept any of these until the fall, 
when, from the end of September to the end of October, she 
made a tour of the broadcasting stations all over England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. Recitals were given in these 
studios and it is said that she was the first American, as well 
as the first harpist, ever sent on such a tour. The hospitality 
she received everywhere again impressed her. It seemed 
she had friends in every city. 

In playing in so many studios Miss Dilling had a good 
opportunity to study the problems of broadcasting. Po 
tells of one place where she was given “a short circuit,’ 
she explained it, so that she could hear herself play, with the 
aid of ear-phones, the volume being increased. In her ob- 
servations, she found that the easiest style of broadcasting is 
the only successful one. She talked with the various engi- 
neers, all of whom said the harp was the best broadcasting 
instrument, although it was new to them, as far as the radio 
was concerned. 

In Scotland, they called it “bonnie.” Glascow telephoned 
to London, after her appearance there, for a return engage- 
ment and if she could have stayed until November, Miss 
Dilling could have made another tour. Her dates in Amer- 
ica made it necessary to postpone these appearances until 
next spring. 

Broadcasting is more a part of the daily life of the people 
in Great Britain than it is here. She says: “There is not 
a home without a radio; at least they have a crystal set. The 
men in the stations en route would handle my harp almost 
with reverence, and, when I returned to the railroad station 
the next day, they would tell me how much they had enjoyed 
hearing me over the radio.” 

Hospitality even extended to her manager's office, where, 
at a certain hour, tea was brought in, and Mr. Holt, of 
Powell & Holt, showed her a wonderful collection of pro- 
grams, dating from 1750. In conclusion, Miss Dilling said 
that she found that the harp is becoming more and more 

popular as a solo instrument, although its rightful place 
should be for home use. It became quite the vogue at par- 
ties in London and a great deal of appreciation was mani- 
fested. 

Miss Dilling repeated her London program at Chickering 
Hall on December 7, 
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CaroLine Lowe Srupiw Notes 


Caroline Lowe's artist-pupils have many engagements. 
Onaleen Albert, soprano (Indian Princess Wasula), has 
been sécured for the Keith-Albee circuit; she appeared at a 
Sunday concert of the N, U. A., accompanied by her teacher. 
Ralph Leigh and his Buddies "(male quartet) have scored 
successes in vaudeville, and in radio and club work; they 
have appeared on the Loew circuit and at radio station 
WOR, receiving many compliments, both Messrs. Portman 
and Douglas being artist-pupils of Mme. Lowe. Lucille 
Russel has been engaged as soloist with the Northern Ohio 
University Band. Myrtle Holmes Purdy, contralto, made 
several public appearances recently, at the Public Speaking 
Club, Wurlitzer Auditorium, etc.; she has been highly com- 
mended for her voice control and beauty, which are notable 
in Mme. Lowe’s pupils; she will give a recital at the Women’s 
Club House, Jersey City, December 16. Doris McKay, so- 
prano, has been heard over the air several times, and was 
complimented on her pure, sweet voice and splendid dic- 
tion, Lawrence Arcuri has a fine part in The Wild Rose, 
a Broadway success. 

F. A. or M. Concert 


On November 30, the Fraternal Association of Musicians 
held the first concert of the season in Steinway Hall; the 
performers were Tillie Sper, pianist, pupil of Edwin Hughes ; 
Walter Grohe, baritone, pupil of Louis Sajous, with Clara A. 
Korn as accompanist. Miguel Castellanos, first vice-presi- 
dent, was in charge of the concert, which was thoroughly 
appreciated by a large audience. 

Brick PrespyTERIAN CuurcnH CxHor December Music 

The’ Choir of the Brick Presbyterian Church is singing 
special music at the afternoon services. On December 5 
was offered The Vision (Clokey), and December 12, Twi- 
light Music (Buxtehude, 1635-1706). On December 19 the 
program will be made up of Christmas music, with violin, 
cello, and harp; and on December 26 the Christmas section 
of The Messiah. Soloists at the special musical services are 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Charles 
Stratton, tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass. 

Lioyp JoHNSTON FEATURED 


Edward K. Macrum’s pupil, Lloyd Johnston, baritone, was 
a suceéssful feature of the Forest Mixed Quartet concert, 
Dudley Buck hall, Brooklyn, November 23, when he sang 
the Verdi aria, Eri Tu, with such expression and style that 
he was persistently applauded. Later on his recitatives and 
solos in Cadman’s Morning of the Year were of particularly 
fine quality and won an outstanding success. Others on the 
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program were Eleanor Haseloff, Helen Duval, Philipp Fey, 
and Paul Haeussler. 
Janet Busu-Hecut’s Success 1n ORANGE 

Alice Lawrence Ward is proud of the fine success of Janet 
Bush-Hecht as soloist with the Haydn Orchestra, East 
Orange, N. J., December 1. On December 8 she was soloist 
for the Glenn Ridge Women’s Club, and December 29 will 
be heard with the Nyack Glee Club. 

Epyta May Cover at Hunter ScHOOL 

Edyth May Clover has a class of pianists at Hunter 
School who promise to reflect credit on their teacher. She 
has also many private pupils, all of whom will do well to 
take Miss Clover as their pianistic pattern. 

Mrs. Owen Kivpare Assists Over RApio 

Mrs. Owen Kildare assisted at the opening of the radio 
station WPCH December 6, dedicating the new towers and 
equipment atop the Park Central Hotel ; supper was served at 
midnight. 

Myrtie L. McMicuaet At Wurwitzer Recirar 

December 7, Myrtle Louise McMichael sang four numbers 
at the Wurlitzer organ recital and was the recipient of much 
applause. 


Frankfort Has Plenty of Stars 

FrANKFort—The two big orchestral concert series are 
well under way, three concerts each having been given by 
the Museum Society and the Symphony Orchestra under 
Clemens Krauss and Ernst Wendel respectively. There has 
been plenty of modern music as well as classical and so far 
we have heard Paul Hindemith’s Concerto for orchestra, 
Prokofieff’s ballet suite, Chout, Casella’s Partita for piano 
and orchestra and his La Giara. 

Stars have been plentiful and brilliant. They include 
Casella, who played his own Partita, likewise Erica Morini, 
Dusolina Giannini, Elena Gerhardt, Emil Telmanyi and that 
gifted young pianist, Vladimir Horowitz. 

The Frankfort Chamber Music Society, under the man- 
agement of Maria Proelss, has been drawing large audiences 
with its interesting programs of rarely-heard works. The 
Amar Quartet was engaged for a Mozart evening and we 
were grateful for this opportunity of enjoying its skill and 
musicianly playing. Popular as this quartet is throughout 
a large part of Europe, it. has no other engagement in its 
home city of Frankfort this season! It is the old story once 
more of the prophet in his own country. Heh. 


Kathryn Browne to Tour Southeast 
Arrangements have been made with the Southern Musical 
Bureau of Asheville (N. C,) for an extensive concert tour 
through the Carolinas, Florida and Georgia next season for 
Kathryn Browne. Solon H. Bryan, manager, plans for her 
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to fill many engagements in that territory, according to 
Clarence E, Cramer, Miss Browne’s manager. 
Courboin for Chicago Musical College 
Summer Master School 


_ Charles M. Courboin, one of the world’s best known organ- 
ists, has just been engaged to conduct a master class at the 





CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


Chicago Musical College. The distinguished artist will begin 
his duties at the College on June 27 and for the renown 
five weeks will teach daily at this well known school. Mr 
Courboin has offered two free scholarships. The competi 


tion for these fellowships will take place at the Chicago 
Musical. College a few days before the opening of the sum 
mer school. Mr. Courboin will act as judge and himself 
select the students to be given the free scholarship. 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-elghth Season 114-116 EAST 85th STR 


CARL pain pecenes tan Directors..........A 


usic | to Ewen pat 4 Cortes cates, Dipl 
Piano under Aor GUST FRAEM re Kis 


Theory and Com 
other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in 


Address Dept. A. 


Under the atest ef of the State és News 
ire UGUST Tienens 


omas an 
CARL HEIN; Violin and Cham 
ition: Prof Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: WILLIAM EBANN;. forty 
Harmony, Sight Singing, Ear Training, Coun- 
terpoint and Composition. Students for individual lessons may enter at any time. Catalogue on application. 


Incorporated 1878 


Master Classes in 
Music: HANS LETZ; 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost Scbool of Music and Dramatic Art 


Eminent Faculty of 120 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
Hattstaedt, President 


John J. 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
Kimpatt Hari, Caicaco, Iu. 











OFFERS 


2827 Euclid Avenue 





Ghe Clleteland Justitute of (Dusic 


COMPLETE COURSES FOR STUDENTS FOR ALL GRADES 


Four year course leads to teacher’s certificate or diploma, Two orchestras afford 
Pgh 4 for ensemble training. Special courses for teachers and professionals. 
e student residence is open during winter and summer terms. 
Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


of the City of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 


Institute of Musical Art... Sic sen 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal observation and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 





VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Stree+ 
Tel. 3053 Circle 





Cleveland, Ohio 











— MURPHY 


T EN OR 


Wisconsin Conservatory 
Milwaukee’s Leading School 


of Music 


FORMERLY METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. THEODORE DAMMANN, Pres. EMIL . K 
OEPK, Sec % 
. poem. tee te aa i WILLIAM BOEPPLER, Vice-Pres. and Musical Saecter $e estore 
ssistant Directors: Frank Olin Thompson, Kathrine M. Clarke, 
Carnegie Hall New York fogeery Council and Board of Euamdneee? ‘Tene Hess, Dr. Wilhelm Middetchane? _——- 
Hall-Quick, Arthur Van Eweyk, Pearl Brice, Winogene Hewitt- Kirchner, Arthur "i 





Arneke and Estelle Fielding. 
Systematic Training in Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, 





TT Violoncello, Organ, Harp, au Orchestral Inst t 
a d ee S A L E S ELINOR WHI EMORE Theory, Normal Training, History of Music, Ensemble Play! male An, 
Dancing, Languages, a and Pedagogy. atiierdaee Pate a. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION— REPERTORY 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
D Rue La Verrler (eff rue d°Assas) Parls (6 me) Tel. Flourvs 40-37 | n4snagoment R. E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway, N. Y. 








CHARLES WAKEFIELD CabMaN| § BUTLER “cnr 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


612 Fine Arts Building 


A SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


301 Stephenson Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Chicago, Ill. 








2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


DILLING 


SAR Ss) > 
Mgt. Haensel & Studio: 25 W. 51 8t. 
Steinway 





oOmmzors 








GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiets—149 East 61st Street, New Yorx 


Founded 1867 








Hall, few york. N. ¥. Tel. Circle 1617 





National School Adolf Hahn, Director 


of Music 





OPERA ORCHESTRA 


Dormitories 
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College Of Music cincinnati 


AN ENDOWED AND COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

CHORUS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—Accredited 

OPERATIC TRAINING FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


ITALO PICCHI, formerly of La Scala and Metropolitan Operas, Principal 
Complete Courses Lead to Certificate, Diploma and Degree 


ee = 


incinnati Conservatory « «Music 


A Complete School of Music 


Instrumental Voice Culture Opera Languages Dancing Or- 
chestra Public School Music (accredited) and Drama Depts. 


Ideal Dormitories accommodating 300 on ten acre campus 


Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INCORPORATED 


BERTHA BAUR, Director 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 














Peapges 





DRAMA 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City 
SECOND MID-WINTER INTENSIVE COURSE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
January 3rd to January 28th, 1927 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


Regular Courses: Piano Instruction for Amateur and Professional—Norma! Training 
qouree, for Piano Teachers—Junior Department: Piano, Strings and 
nsemble. 


For descriptive circulars write ETHEL MciNTOSH, Managing Director 
212 


West 59th St., New York City 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


As Announced 











ALSEN, ELSA Feb. 8, Lincoln, Neb. 


June 22-24, Cleveland, O seq 3 | a Conn. 
ALTHOUSE, PAUL ¢ snover H. 
17, New York, N. Y Mch. 17, Dayton. 0 
ts 0, Chicago, Ill uo. 24, “St a Mion. Mi 
Jan. 10, Lancaster, Pa. c inneapolis, Minn. 
Vel 10, Philadelphia, Pa Mch. 27, Chicago, fi. 
Feb. 12, Syracuse, N. ¥ Apr. 14-15, Cleveland, O, 
pee Soe Philadelphia, re CHERNIAVSKY ‘TRIO 
Mch 16, Johnstown, Pa. {an. 11, Paterson, N. J. 
Apr. 1, State College, Pa. an. 13, powege, N.Y. 
aor. 19. Ronton, Bass Jan. 14, pe ne Ont., Can. 
! ’ J » Jan. 17, Meadville, Pa. 
BAER, FREDERI( Jan. 20, Owensboro, Ky. 
Dec. 28 Worcester, Mass. Mar. 1, Burlington, Iowa 
Dec. 30, Scranton, Pa Mar. 2, Davenport, Iowa. 
Jan 5, Newark, N. J / Mar 3, Dubuque, Iowa 
Jan. 25, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mar. 7, lowa Falls, lowa, 
RANNERMAN, JOYCE Mar. 8, Webster City, Iowa. 
Feb. 15, Boston, Mass. Mar. 9, Omaha, Nebr. 
Mch. 16, Milton, Mass. a 10, cremont. Hebe. 
3 ON 4 Mar. 11, Maryville, 0. 
MD comaiale, N. J, Mar. 14, St. Joseph, Mo. 
lan. 10, Syracuse. N A Mar. 15, Emporia, Kans. 
Jan. 11, Hamilton, N. Y. Mar. 18, Stillwater, Okla. 
lan. 12. Utica, N! Y Mar. 21, Tulsa, Okla, 
: P “ Mar. 23, Stephenville, Tex. 
BAUER, HAROLD Mar. 24, Dallas, Tex. 
Jan, 3, Cincinnati, da. Mar. 28, Georgetown, Tex 
Jan. 4, Toledo, O. Mar. 29, San Antonio, Tex. 
jan. 8, Topeka, Kans Mar 31. Douglas, Ariz. 
Jan. 11, Madison, Wis. Apr. 1, Tucson, Ariz. 
Jan. 17, Reading, Pa. Apr. 7, Redondo, Cal 
Jan. 19, Wheeling, Pa Apr. 8, Long Beach, Cal. 
in 21, Baltimore, Md Apr. 11, Santa Paula, Cal. 
Veb. 4, St. Louis, Mo. Ae 12, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Feb. 6, Chicago, Ill. pr. 18, Handford, Cal. 
Feb. 7, tows City, Ia, May 6, St. Louis, Mo. 








= WESSELL STUDIOS 


Voice Production-Coaching 
CONCERT 
Voices Heard by Appointment 


Chickering Hall "*;sece Wee" 29 West 57th St., New York 


OPERA ORATORIO 





- ANTONIO 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
VICTOR RECORDS 


LOUISE HUNTER 


—SOPRANO— 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Address: 
Metropolitan Opera House, New 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
AMERICAN BARITONE 


Returns to America for concerts during January, February 
~ and March only—after an absence of two years. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Keabe Piano 








Louise Hunter Management 
ork City 








Brunswick Records 


KARL HEINRICH 


premier dancer and director of the Hein- 
rich Concert Dancers. Director of the 
Heinrich Normal School of Dance Arts. 








Ballet Master, Character, Toe, Interpretive, 
Pantomime and Ballroom Dancing 


535 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone Grant 9872 











HANNA M. BODELL 


(Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera House and 
earlier head of the Voice Department, Randolph Macon 
College, Danville, Virginia) 





Pupil of George Sweet 
Has resumed teaching 
At her NEW YORK Studio 
343 West 85th Street 


Miss Bodell teaches both Voice and Piano 
and coaches artists for Church, Oratorio, 
and Opera 
Voice. without Tremolo: Resonance with 
Ease 
Tel. Susquehanna 7173 
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CLAUSSEN, JULIA 

Dec. 19, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Jan. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feb. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 10, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mar. 11, Minneapolis, Minn, 
RAIG, Ms 

Feb. 10, Philadelphia, Pa. 
May 10, 11, Harrisburg, Pa. 
May 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
ROOKS, RICHARD 

Dec, 26, Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 13, Evansyille,Ind. 

Jan. 15, New Orleans, La. 
Jan. 17, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jan. 22, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jan, 50° Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 8, Hamilton, Ont. 

Feb, 24, Rochester, N. Y 
Mar. 18, Oxford, Ohio 


Mar, 22, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar. 24 Lawrence, Kans. 

Apr. 7, St. Paul, Minn. 

Apr. 8, Minneapolis, Minn. 

sin pe as. Detroit, Mich. 
, Cincinnati, Ohio 

DADMUN, ROYAL 
pee. 9-20, Boston, Mass, 


4 Det troit ich. 
DER iiis@er SING ERS 


Jan. 4, Eri 
Davis, " ERNEST 
. Chicago, Til. 
DITLING MILDRED 
Jan. 2, ¢ hicago, Ill. 
Jan. 23, New ave, 
Mar. “9, Brooklyr 


Conn. 


Be ts MADRIGAL. SING. 


Person, oO. 
ERSTINN GITLA 
Dec. 16, * Richmond, Va. 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
Dec. 17, Baltimore 
Dec. 19, Boston, Reg 
an. 3, Philadelphia, Pa. 
an. 4, Greenwich, Conn. 
an. 9, Chicago, tu. 
an. 10, Painesville, 0. 
an. 12, Wilkes ares Pa. 
an. 13, Scranton 
an, 14, Stamford Cane. 
an. 20, Boston, Mass. 
an. 21, Amherst, Mass. 
an. 25, Rock Hill, S. C. 
an. 26, Knoxville, Tenn. 
an, 27. Asheville, N. C 
an, 29, Atlanta, Ga. 
an. 30, Mobile, Ala. 
an. 31, Tallahassee, Fla. 
eb. 1, Gainesville, Fla. 
Feb. 3, Montevallo, Ala. 
Feb. 6, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Feb. 15, Norton, Mass. 
Feb. 16, Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 17, West Hartford, Conn. 
Feb. 18, West Hartford, Conn. 


Feb. 19, New Haven, Conn. 
Feb. 23, Princeton, N 


Mar. 4, New Brunswick, o oA 


Mar. 8, Wellesley, Mass. 
Mar. 10, Boston, Mass. 


GABRILOWITSCH, OSSIP 
Jan. 27, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRAINGER, PERCY 
Dec, 26, Syracuse, N. Y. 
an, 10, Flint, Mich. 
an. 11, Lansing, Mich. 
an. 13, Bloomington, Ind. 
an. 20, Easton, » 
an. 25, Montclair, N 
an. 27, Philadelphia, 
an. 29, Cooperstown, N 
Feb. 2, New Castle, Pa. 
Feb. 3, New Castle, Pa. 

Feb. 5, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 7, Concord, N. H. 

Feb. 10, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Feb. 11, 

Feb. 15, Aapoveiie, J 4 om 

Feb. 17, Ashland, 

Feb. 18, asiaton WW. Va. 

Feb. 24, Lawrence, Kans. 

Feb. 26, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 2-3, Winnipeg, Can. 

Mar. 6, Duluth, Mian. 

Mar. 9, Chicago, Ill, 

Mar. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mar. 14, Danville, Ill. 

Mar. 16, South Bend, Ind. 

Mar. 21, Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 

Mar. 23-25, Urbana, Ill. 

Mar. 29, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mar. 31, Los Angeles, Cal. 

April 1, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Apr. 7, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Apr. 8, Santa Monica, Cal. 

Apr. 11, Tucson, Ariz. 

Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal. 

Apr. 18, Reno, Nev. 

Apr. 20, Piedmont, Cal. 

Apr. 21, Oakland, Cal. 

Apr. 25, Portland, Ore. 

Apr. 26, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Apr. 27, Tacoma, Wash. 

Apr. 29, Spokane, Wash. 

Apr. 30, Pullman, Wash. 

May 2, Spokane, Wash. 

May 17, Middlebury, Vt. 


GUTMAN, ELIZABETH 
Dec. 19, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 21, Omaha, Ne ir. 
Dec. 23, Canton, Ohio. 
HACKETT, ALICE 
Feb. 15- 16, Minneapolis, Minn. 
HESS, 
Dec. 17, 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 





cise POSAMORD. and 


ON, TAYLO 
Mch ins, An a! Cal. 
KURENKO ARIA 


L WRENCE mings Kr 
an. 6, Milford, Conn, 
an. 19, Morristown, N. J. 
eb. 8, Richmond, Va. 
Feb. 10, South Bend, Ind. 


LAWRENCE HARP QUINTET 


Apr. 21, Milford, Conn. 


MITSTIC AT, 


. i (Aft.) 
a. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Los Angeles, Cal., and 


COURIER 


LENT, pBILViA 
an. Providence, 
an, is, Hartford, Ral 
an. 18, Bradford, Mass. 
2 28, Baltimore, Md. 
ar. 21 Chambersburg. P 
April 7, Re ae ia, ~ 
LESLIE, CE 
Dec. 19- 2 9 ll Mass. 
Dec. 28, Worcester, Mass. 
Jan. 26, Durham, N. 
LIEBLING, GEORGE 
Jan. 6, Coshocton, O. 
Jan. 10, Bluffton, O. 
Jan. 12, Ada, O. 
Jan. 14, Defiance, O. 
jan. 16, Sinsinawa and 
Dubuque, la. 
Jan. 17, Red Wing, Minn. 
Jan. 31, Dickinson, N. D. 
Feb. 2, "Mayville, N. D. 
Feb. 4, St. Peter, Minn. 
Feb. 8, Deadwood, S. D. 
Feb. 10, Spearfish, S. D, 
Feb. 16, Yankton, S. 2", 
Ae 16, Springfield, 
eb. 21, atone aoe Rg _ 


ne. 
LONDON STRING QUARK’ ET 


Jan, 10, Cleveland, O. 
MAC MILLEN, FRANCIS 
Jan. 24, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
jan. 31, Denton, Tex. 
‘eb. 1, Dallas, Tex. 
Feb. 2, Ft. Worth Tex. 
Feb. 4, Houston, Tex. 
Feb. 7, Emporia, Kans. 
Feb. 9, Columbia, Mo. 
Feb. 13, Duluth, Minn. 
Feb. 18, Athens, Ohio 
Mar. 6, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mar. 18, ck Haven, Pa. 
Mar. 31, Chillicothe o. 
MAIER, GUY—PATTISON, 


Dec. 26, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dec , Winfield, pres. 
M ISL zg (BAT HRY 


< % 

MIDDL E TON, ak No JR 
Dec. 20, Chicago Ill, 
May 9, "Topeka, Kan. 
Jan. 10, Lancaster, Pa. 
Feb. 24, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mar. 10, tm Pa, 
Mar. 29, Paterson, N. J 

a dd a LAMBERT 
Jan. Wellesley, Mass. 

NAEGEL E, CHARLES 
Jan. 5, Bos ston, Mass. 

NEW YORK STRING 

QUARTET 

an. 7, Greenwood, Miss. 
an. 14, Paducah, ky. 

an. 11, Louisville, y. 

an, 12; Anderson, Il. 

an. 19, Farmington, Conn. 
‘eb. 7, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Mar. 7, ryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mar. 15, Charleston, W. Va. 
Mar. 16, Granville, Ohio. 
Mar. 18, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Mar. 21, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mar. 24, pitteburan. Pa. 
Mar. 25, Goshen, Ind, 
Mar. 28, Springfield, Il, 
Mar. 29. St. Louis, Mo. 
Mar. 7 Alton, Mo. 
Mar. 31, Omaha, Neb. 
Apr. 4, ime Neb. 
Apr. 6, Denver, Colo. 
Apr. 10, Pasadena, Cal. 
Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal. 
Apr. 20, San Francisco, Cal. 


Mch. 
se i FRE 
Dec, 15-16, Claremont, Cal. 
Dec. 19, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dec. 26, Detroit, Mich. 
Dec. 28, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jan. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 
an. 19, Hackensack, N. J. 
an. 26, Atlantic City, N. J 
eb. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar, 12, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Apr. 8, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 
Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 26, Boston, Mass. 
> 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ay : 7, Cincinnati, O. 
May -12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
PETERSON. MAY 
tom . 20, Newark, N. J. 
31, Provo, Ut 


ah 
PHILADELD HIA LA SCALA 
OPERA 


<n 9 Ney et a 
Feb. New: iv 
FHIPADELPHIA’ ‘SIMFONI- 
arta 


Dec. Washington, D. C. 
PONSELLE ROSA 


Mch, 31, Salt Lake City, Utah 


RAYMOND, GEORGE ' PER- 
4 23, fen 0, = y 
RESPIGHI, ‘Or Oritio 


RETHBERG, ELISABETH - 
an? 27, Richmond. Va. 
R hie RUDOLPH 
Rock Island, Ill. 
an. Ye, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Feb. 20, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Feb. 21, Pasadena, Cal 
N, MAX 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 
CHOIR 


Dec. 16, Winfield, Kan. 

- ie Lindsborg, Kan, 
Center, Kan. 

be. 2° st hae Mo. 


SALZEDO HARP ENSEMBLE 


Feb, 18, Richmond, 
SIMONDS, BRUCE 
Dec. 16, Milton, Mass. 
- 22, ” Lakeville, Conn. 
eb. 23, Stamford, Conn. 
Mch, 9, 9, New Haven, Conn. 
SMITH, ” ETHELYNDE 
Jan 14, Bordentown, N. J. 
an, 21, Staunton, Va. 
an. 22, ae” Va. 
hong STEFA 
Dec. 3i-Jan. 1, eR Ii. 
STANLEY, HELEN 
Jan. 7, Wellesley, Mass. 
STRATTON CHARLES 
‘Hagerstown, Md. 
Feb 2s, Winchester, Va. 
SUNDELIUS, MARIE 
Dec; 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
an. 7, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
an. 10, Montgomery Ala. 
an, 12, Greenville, | $.¢ 
an. 23, New Conn, 
feb. 15, Springhead. "Mass. 
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AMUSEMENTS 





BROADWAY AT 


Sey, TRAN 47th STREET 
DIR. JOSEPH PLUNKETT 


BEGINNING SATURDAY, DEC. 18th 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS 


in “THE WHITE BLACK SHEEP” 
A First National Picture 
STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








Feb. 19, Newark, N. J. THRICA ORCHESTRA 
May 1- 5, Cincinnati, oO. , Chicago, Ill. 

May 10, 1, 12, Harrisburg, Pa. re % Los Angeles. Cal. 
SPALDING, ALBERT VAN DER VEER, NEVADA 
Dec. 6, Los Angeles, Cal. Jan. 20, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dec. + Los Angeles , Jan. 21, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dec. 20, Lincoln, > = Jah. 31, New crag? 
SZIGETI, JOSEPH ‘Apr. 14-16, Detroit ich. 


Dec. 26, Philadelphia, Pa. May 10-12, ‘ere, 
an. 07. emees VREEL AND, JEANNETTE 
an, 11, Morristown, N. J. Jan. 17, St. Joseph, Mo. 

an. 13° Pittsburgh, Pa. an. 20; St. Paul, Minn. 
an. M4, joe — 21, Minneapolis, Minn. 
an. 16, Milwaukee an. 28, Atlanta, Ga. 

an. 20. 5 ae SY, Ta. Jan. 31, New Orleans, La. 
eg Grinnell, Ia. ‘eb. 8, Hamilton, Ont. 

an. B. Jndianapolis Ing Feb. 22, Lowell, Mass. 

an, icago “ 

‘eb. 16-11, Cleveland, 6. Apr. 14-16, Detré it, Mich, 


“ WARREN, OLGA 
Feb. 15, Ober! in, O. 24, "Danbury, Conn. 
TELVA, MARION WE RRENRATH. REINALD 
Dec. 18, New Rochelle, N. Y. Fe. 6, San Diego, Cal. 
May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O. eb. 10, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sundelius Puts Pigskin in Play 


Artists—especially operatic artists who have to resort to 
heavy makeup—have been known to use the rabbit “skin” 
copiously but it remained for Marie Sundelius to use the 
pig “skin.” Not for making up of course but at the Rollins- 
Mercer football game at the Orlando, Fla., fair grounds re- 
cently when the Metropolitan soprano put the ball into play 
before singing a concert the next evening in Winter Park 
on the American cote d’azur. 


Crooks Need Not “Yield Palm” 


In the matter of such great importance as attack, articula- 
tion and the proper shaping of vowels, according to the 
Boston Herald Richard Crooks “need yield the palm to very 
few singers” This after the tenor gave his recent annual 
Boston recital to “one of the largest audiences that Jordan 
Hall has seen this season and one of the most enthusiastic 
in applause,” to quote the Boston Globe. 











Apr. 30, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ETHEL GROW 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in Tone Production 


“She has a fine diction, therefore there was a differ- 
ence whether the songs were in —— or not. We 
like our own tongue best when easily understood.”’— 
New York World. 


200 West 57th St., New York 


Phone: Circle 10117 














A tribute to Kranich & Bach from Mary Mellish, 
Soprano, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Kranich & Bach, New York. 
Gentlemen: 


Allow me to express my sincere appreciation of 
your splendid pianos. 


They are unexcelled in beauty of tone. 


Most sincerely, 
(Signed) Mary Me .uisn. 


, ICH-&-BACH 


Grand—Reproducing—and 
a Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 
77 East Jacxson Bivp., Cutcaco, It. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 











December 16, 1926 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BirmincHaM, ALa—The Birmingham Music Study Club 
began its Artists’ Series with a ing concert by 
picturesque and diverting Tipica Orchestra of Mexico. The 
first study program of the season was presented under the 
direction of Alice Graham, chairman of the Study Course, 
having for its subject, Autumn in Music. Being particu- 
larly appropriate to the season of the year, the s set- 
ting for the occasion was unusually beautiful, with decora- 
tions of autumn leaves and brilliantly colored fall flowers. 
Mrs. A. J. Grefenkamp was leader, cheep J a well-pre- 
pared paper on Autumn in Music, stressing the inspiration 
that composers had received from this season of the year, 
the autumn mood in many lands as reflected in music. A 
charming ag program was given. Mrs. W. T. Ward. 
soprano, sang Franz’ In Autumn, and Nevin’s Autumn 
Sadness. Bernard Szold, director of the Little Theater, 
gave artistically several autumn poems with musical accom- 
paniment to his reading; and Lars Sorensen, Danish cellist, 
played Tosti’s Goodbye, Summer, and a group of Danish 
autumn folk songs, which he arranged from memory for 
cello and piano. Alice Graham was at the piano for Mr. 
Sorensen and Mr. Szold, and Mrs. C. W. illips played 


a ents for Mrs. Ward. 
ye d morning musicale of the series, being pre- 


sented by the club, was given under the direction of the 
chairman, Mrs. R. C. Woodson. The performers were Kate 
Smith, pianist, member of the faculty of the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music, and Mrs, Walter Heasty, soprano. 
Miss Smith, who is an accomplished pianist, gave selections 
from Debussy, Arensky, Beethoven and climaxed with the 
concerto in D minor by Rubinstein, with Edna Gockel Gus- 
sen at the second piano. Mrs. Heasty, accompanied by Bea- 
trice Tate Wright, sang charmingly the aria, Charmant 
Oiseau, from the Pearl of Brazil, and a group of lighter 
songs. 

An organ recital was given for the Study Course of the 
Music Study Club on the new organ in the Independent 
Presbyterian Church, with Joseph vl officiating at the 
organ. Mr. Stoves is one of the ranking organists of the 
South, and his program on this occasion demonstrated his 
skill with that instrument, In the Concerto Gregoriano, by 
Yon, Beatrice Tate Wright, at the piano, assisted him. 

Carl Herring, formerly of Vienna, but now living and 
maintaining a studio in Birmingham, went to New York on 
November 20 to play a program at Steinway Hall. Mr. 
Herring is a brilliant pianist and will devote much of his 
time to concertizing. 

Nell 
the wintér.in Birmingham, where she is a soloist at the 
Church of the Advent,.was warmly congratulated by friends 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WELL KNOWN New York singing teacher 
desires a stenographer who will accept 
lessons in part payment for services ren- 
dered. Address “F. J. D.” care of Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 








Esslinger, contralto of Huntsville, who is spending. 
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upon winning second place and a loving cup at the recent 
national music contest held at the Sesqui-Centennial under 
the auspices of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

The All-Star Course (Mrs. Orline Shipman and A. Brown 
Parkes) presented Elsie Janis and assisting artists in con- 
cert at the Jefferson Theater to an audience that filled every 
available seat. Robert Steele, baritone, completely capti- 
vated the audience, winning many recalls. Caroline Lazzari, 
Lauri and Dorothy Kennedy, all were cordially applauded 
and recalled, sharing honors with Miss Janis, as did her 
accompanist, Albert King. 

Clara Harper-Steele presented advanced students in a 
charming musicale at her vocal studio. Mrs, O. C. Car- 
michael, wife of the president of Alabama College at Monta- 
vallo, a: former pupil of Mrs. Steele, was guest singer. 
Edna Gockel Gussen, director of the Birmingham Conser- 
vatory of Music, went. down to New Orleans to play accom- 
paniments for the violinist, Carlos Sedano Muro, at his 
concert in that city. 

A beautiful musical program was. rendered at the Sixth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church by: Beatrice Tate Wright 
(organ) ; a quartet made up of Mrs. Walter Heasty (so- 
prano), Mrs. Paul Davidson (contralto), R. Scholl (tenor) 
and Walter Heasty (baritone); Harold Johnson (violin) 
and the church choir and assisting singers. 

The Birmingham Music Teachers’ Association began a 
series of program meetings recently. The president, Mrs. 

Luke, was in the chair, and Mrs. C. W. Phillips served 
as leader on the theme, The Classicism of Bach and Bee- 
thoven. Lowela Hanlin led in the discussion of current 
musical events. 

Mrs. George Houston Davis, president of the Alabama 
Federation of Music Clubs, attended the conference of the 
executive board of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Hy Oe she is a member, held in Memphis, 5a 

to ll. ; 


The Pirates of Penzance 


Following the long run of Iolanthe, Winthrop Ames is 
now presenting the popular Gilbert and Sullivan favorite, 
The Pirates of Penzance, at the Plymouth Theater. It is 
an excellent production in every respect, and judging from 
the large audience present December 8, and the enthusiasm 
created, it should have an equally long run in New York. 

The setting and costumes, by Woodnian Thompson, are 
effective and picturesque, and the lovely, tuneful score is 
given a spirited reading by the singers and orchestra, under 
the baton of Sepp Morscher. There is some mighty fine 
choral work done during the performance and, moreover, 
the chorus appears human, moving about gracefully and 
showing an intelligence that is refre shing. 

Of the principal singers, the performance of John Barclay, 
the young English bass-baritone, as Richard, a Pirate 
Chief, entitled him to first honors. He sings his solos in 
a fresh, rich voice and is a very good actor. The audience 
liked him immensely and showed it. Then came Vera Ross, 
as Ruth; she revealed a rich contralto voice, well a 
and her diction was a joy. Ruth Thomas, as Mabel, 
pretty and charming, and she has a voice of equal or By 
but one could not always hear her. The role of Frederic 
was ably sung and acted by William Williams, who should 
be, however, a little more careful about his top notes; the 
voice is not a great one, but it is pleasant and se rviceable. 
Major-General Stanley was in the hands of the veteran 
Ernest Lawford, who gave a finished portrayal. The other 
minor parts were satisfactorily handled. 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANTONIO MELI 


Baritone 


Announces his first New York Recital 
since his European return 


in Aeolian Hall 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22 
AT 8.30 


Hardman Piano Used 























Chase, chairman of this year’s grand opera performance 
and ball to be held on March 23. The 700 memebers of 
the Verdi Club were asked to support all these, as in the 
past, and such is the esteem in which President Jenkins is 
held that her request is as a queen’s command; it simply 
has to be! Guests of honor were Marie Edels (Walter 
Hampden company), Mary Shaw (Jeanne Eagle company) 
and Mrs. George B. Howe. 


Syracuse University Chores Gives Aida 


The Syracuse University Chorus, of which Howard Ly 
man is the efficient conductor, gave an excellent performance 
of Verdi’s Aida in concert form in Crouse Auditorium on 
December 9. According to the Syracuse Post-Standard “The 
frequent and enthusiastic applause for both soloists and 
chorus betokened the success with which the difficult work, 
perhaps the largest thing the chorus has attempted, was 
performed.” The same paper also stated that Mr. Lyman is 
to be complimented on his good judgment in selecting as 
soloists Mabel Austin, soprano; Grace Leslie, contralto ; 
Ernest. Davis, tenor, and Edwin Swain, baritone. “All have 
colorful and attractive voices and all demonstrated marked 
artistic ability,” said the Post-Standard critic. The Syracuse 
Journal also paid tribute to the work of the soloists, stating 
that “Mr. Davis won his audience quickly in the beginning 
with his masterly singing of the well known Celeste Aida, 
and the rich soprano voice of Miss Austin was heard to ad- 
vantage throughout. Miss Leslie and Mr, Swain were par- 
ticularly effective in their trying parts.” 


James Wolfe Sings for Benefits 


James Wolfe, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
recently appeared at two benefit performances. At the 
Press Club concert on November 14, at the Harris Theater, 
he actually “stopped the show.” In spite of the no encore 
rule he had to give one on this occasion, — again broke 


the rule when he appe ared at the New York American 
benefit on November 28 when he was more of a hit than 
Al Jolson. Mr. Wolfe scores not only because of the con- 


summate artistry which is his gift, 


but also because of his 
charm over his audience. 


Telva a “Touching” Suzuki 




















‘ cae i “Marion Telva contrived a sympathetic and touching 
; va * ane Verdi Club Matinee Recital Suzuki” was the verdict in brief of aa alten py 
ORGAN SCHOLARSHIE —— Eminent or- Beatrice Weler, talented harpist, delighted the audience York Herald Tribune, writing in that paper under date of 
ganist offers free scholarship consisting of at the December 10 matinee of the Verdi Club (Florence November 26 last, after the conttalto’s appearance at the 
private organ tuition, master classes, lec- Foster Jenkins, president) at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Thanksgiving Day matinee of Madame Butterfly, at the 
tures on musical subjects of practical by her playing of unusual works by French composers ; she Metropolitan Opera House. 
importance, etc. To commence immediately has been at the Fontainebleau school. Emma Franco, Italian == —— ; e 
and continue until June 1. | Write dramatic soprano, was thoroughly at home in arias from 
C. M. 0.” care of Musical Courier, 437 Andrea Chenier and Iris, and was recalled; Lucille Husting MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 
Fifth Avenue, New York. shone in her dramatic recitation of the original Madame COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Butterfly playlet by John Luther Long; she is a girl of 
F Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel Hamiiton 
The Vanderbilt Studios charm, James Oliver Boone sang songs by American com- West 73rd Street New York City 
of New York posers with special effect, his voice sounding resonantly 
— expressive throughout. A scene from La Cena Delle Beffe 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor was given by Antonio Salerno, of the former Deep River 
342 West 56th St. company, in the original Italian, and Mrs. Harrison Irvine 
7. eet pe ge played the difficult piano accompaniments to the singers, also 
‘sharing a duo by Thome with the harpist, all in entirely facile, 
342 WEST 56th STREET 
fc three, five fey een suites, heving peewee: supporting —, ony ogg Rg etree, =< Coloratura Soprano 
eeping facilities, with one or two baths, a men of committees having in ch e owe ) . 7 
moderate rentals. b h 15 East 38th fit; mentioned the New Year’s Eve Supper Dance, a Thé ase CONCERT SERVICE 
Ag Bos neve — 7 a _ Dansant at the Hotel Roosevelt, and Mrs. John McClure 617 Steinway Hall, New York City 
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and found the prices beyond you? The 
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MARK 
MARKOFF 


Church Chorus Choir, 
2231 Broadway, New York 


Under the Personal Direction of Mr. Charlies Tamme, Tenor 
Director Greenwich Village Choral Society and of the Hempstead Methodist Episcopal 


: VAUGHN = THE CHARLES TAMME SCHOOL FOR SINGING 


Auditions by appointment 
Telephone: Trafaigar 3614 








jis solved by studying in class Leading Russian Tenor, 
Re Seed Abrtion | vocals LaFORGE- 
forming, All informed VOCAL STUDIOS: a 
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META SCHUMANN 322:"25%. 


Germany’s foremost operatic ee 


Agentur Otto Mertens, Berlin 





Special official resentative: Berlin State Opera. Placing artists with Munich, Dresden 
and all other leading German opera houses. Also Barcelona and Madrid. Correspondence 
in English. 
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HECKSCHER FOUNDATION FOR CHILDREN 


5th Ave. at 104th St. 
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ts 667—Perfect Acoustics—Strictly fireproof 


Matinees $100 Evenings $150 
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TEATRO ADRIANO HAS and operated by the Fred Harvey Companies. Under 
pppoe — . * the management of O. J. Jacobs, prominent hotel 
EXCELLENT OPERA SEASON man, and the assistance of D. F. Balsz, Tsianina’s 

. : husband, La Fonda.is being made into one of the 

Costanzi Performances Cannot Compete world’s most attractive hostelries.. The architecture 

is of authentic Indian and Spanish design, and much 


Roms The popular Teatro Adriano, situated on what is nd i 
known as the “other” side of the Tiber, is having an emi- Of the gorgeous furnishings have been imported 
nently successful opera season. Impresario Sgambati is re- direct from Spain. A Spanish orchestra has been 
ponsible for the excellent productions, the most notable of brought with their own instruments, and these men 


» far has been Trovatore. Rarely does one hear such Will alternate with American Indian musicians in 
‘ entertaining the guests. With R. H. Clarkson as 
general manager, the Santa Fe Transportation Com- 
pany has installed auto service to all of the surround- 
ing Indian pueblos, historical ruins, and interesting 
points. Each of these autos, special built Packards, 
have a courier in attendance so that every one will 
get first hand, and authentic, information regarding 


an ensemble of beautiful voices. The tenor, Vittorio Lois, 
a powerful, but nevertheless agreeable voice which 
inages high C with such ease that he was forced to re- 
peat the famous cabaletta in the third act. The part of 
Leonora was taken by the Polish soprano, Stani Zawaska, 
sses one of the loveliest soprano voices on the 


tic stage, and an unusual talent for acting, as well. é q , ‘ 
rest of the cast was equally good. Angelo Bilotti was the great Southwest and our First Americans. When 

baritone and Anna Masetti-Bassi, the mezzo-soprano, J! Slanina is not busy on tour she will be in Santa 

has a warm, sympathetic voice which makes up in Fé to conduct parties personally over the “Indian 


Detour” and to greet her many friends who are 
planning a visit to La Fonda. Santa Fe and the 
Harvey Company are to be congratulated in securing 
the interest of Tsianina in this great enterprise. Her 
great popularity, wonderful and charming personality, 
and her knowledge of the Southwest, especially 
things Indian, should prove a big asset and help 


natic expression what it lacks in volume. A good chorus 
ellent orchestra under Enrico Romano rounded out a 
rmance that has not been.equalled by the Costanzi for 


lrovatore was followed by Un Ballo in Maschero, with 
raordinary interpretation by Alessandro Bonci; Mad- 
Butterfly and Mefistofele; all of them excellent per- 


semaine ‘ D. P. greatly towards the success which is already assured. 
Tsianina Cooperates in Developing Southwest Bruce Benjamin Pleases Albany 

__Atter singing for eight consecutive years at the annual Bruce Benjamin, American tenor, appeared in 
Fiesta in Santa Fe, New Mexico, Princess Tsianina, Ameri Albany, N. Y., November 22, under the direction of 

n Indian prin onna . oO . or yme ? > ; - 4 ; 

1 Indian prima donna, has decided to make her home in the Monday Musical Club, in the Institute of His- 
that picturesque and historical little city. She will con tory and Art, and the following day the Knicker- 
tinue her annual transcontinental concert tours, but between — pocker Press stated: “To the list of singers who may 
engagements will be located in that unique and wonderful he assured of a sincere welcome on any visit to 
Indian and Spanish type hotel, La Fonda, which is owned Albany, add the name of Bruce Benjamin . . this 


sane ——SSSSS=~=6—— American tenor sang his way into the hearts of his 
audienee. It was a varied program, one to test any 
singer's versatility .. . he moved through succes 
sive groups of French, Scotch, German and English 
songs and in each group showed a happy understand- 
ing of the spirit of the country’s music, His enun- 


Matchless ciation was always clear and distinct.” 


According to the Evening News: “Tenderness, 


longing, exuberance, passion, exultation, all these 
moods were grasped and extended ... the program 
was a test of versatility, sympathy with varied na- 
tional temperaments and interpretation of contrasting 


moods. And he met the test splendidly . . . recital PRINCESS TSIANINA 
PIANOS was noteworthy for his excellent diction. Never did 
he sacrifice enunciation for expression or tone production.” interesting and apropos. M. Lanquetuit, spoke his thanks 
“A pleasing program was given,” said the Times Union, in French, and everyone wished him au revoir. 
“by Bruce Benjamin.” It is expected Mr. Benjamin will be 
asked to appear again in Albany in the near future.” 




















Ofr Ins Instrument SRO Eee a ' 
WW anamaker-Russell Luncheon to Lanquetuit 
lcasin Tone | An informal luncheon, bidding farewell to Marcel Lanque 


Touch h tuit, French organist, who has presented recitals at the + 
ap £ at Wanamaker Auditorium, was given by Dr. Alexander Russell ‘THE HOUSE OF GRANDS 


or at the Beethoven Association rooms, December 3. Inspection Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
of the unusual and artistic interior of this club (Harold mm Period and Modern Designs _ 
M ibn toB UY, Bauer, president), including the rare Beethoven manuscripts, Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
new bust, etc., was followed by luncheon to six guests. Grand in Upright Form 
Musical Celebrities Dr. Russell was a genial host; Warden Frank M. Sealy p Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
of the A. G. O. gave some reminiscences of the Carnegie \/ Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 
Hall organ; President McAIl of the N. A. O. had interesting Bask & Lene Piano Company 
things to say; John Allen Haughton, Ralph A. Harris, and pl Holland, Michigan 


F. W. Riesberg (Musicat Courter), musical journalists, 
contributed their part, and Archer Gibson's running comment 
on literary = musical subjects, pitch of organs and 
orchestras, of Frick and Schwab, steel magnates, etc., was 
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STEINWAY | | Stlason& Hamlin 
PIANOS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


OF PIANOS” | 
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Recognized more and more as 
musically the most beautiful piano 
the world has ever known. 
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AB.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 
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The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name ; ohme H New Yorx, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 


623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 








on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 


a synonym for artistic excellence. Tae tie inal estes osuuiimaiaaclaaa 

For Atty years the Sohmer family Auiopiano, which 1 consider one Of the finest players 
have been making Sohmer pianos. Pa Re og 

To make the most artistic piano ae he ac claelin Mtaetice : 
possible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 











its accomplishment is evidenced by 7 i 2 
the fact that: — 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 
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Soloist with 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
December 10th & 11th 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
December 16th & 17th 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
December 23rd & 24th 


? 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


French ‘Pianist and Composer 


E. Robert Schmitz, acclaimed as a pianist of the first 
rank, has accomplished much for the cause of music. 
He has organized choral societies and orchestras, 
introduced the works of modern composers and 
championed modern music, as well as the classics. 


MR. SCHMITZ WRITES OF THE 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANOFORTE 


“Its keyboard, more highly equilibrated than any other piano yet built, 
makes it by far the most sensitive of all pianos to the full range of touch.” 
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